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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
me 


ON THE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF NORTH AMERICA WITH CHINA. 

MR. EDITOR, 

OF all the phenomena which occur in 
the history of commerce, from its earliest 
period to the present time, the most ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, is the intercourse 
between “Europe and the Hast, gt 
through the medium of the English Eas 
India * Company. This intercourse, as 
far as we are oncerned, may be divided 
into two grand branches, the first with 
our Own empire in Hindodstan, the se- 
cond with the great Chinese empire, and 
the latter chiefiy for the sake of obta ining 
asingle article, the use of which has he- 
come so habitual to all ranks of society, 
that it has long ceased to be a luxury, and 
may be now fairly classed among the chief 
necessaries of life. The’ immense impor- 
tance of both these branches of ourAsiatie 
commerce is universally acknowledged ; 
and therefore, you may, probably, 
not be indisposed to admit into your va- 
luable miscellany some observations on 
the danger with which one of them—the 
trade with China, appears to be threat- 
ened. I am induced to communicate 
them to you, because they are chiefly 
collected from conversation with intelli- 

nt Americans, and though they may 

thought in some respects Pexagvorated, 
shew us ; at least the sentiments and views 
of Our rivals in a point of such great 
jortance. We all know the enter. 
ing spirit of the merchants of the 
nited States, the boldness and intre- 


pidity of their seamen, the astonishing. u 


and rapid increase of their maritime 
power, and the peculiar local advantages 
that great continent. ‘The American 
ment beholds with pleasure the 
inereasing commerce of its subjects with 
. which promises to become more 
More important to the republic, and 
a? undoubtedly been much encouraged 
d' promoted by numerous articles in 
ierican newspapers, and other period- 
lita s, minutely pointing out 
ws Sreat advantages. 
4 Ewould not be easy to find another 
tance of an intercourse with so remote 
Ountry, which so amply rewards the 
tivity of the merchant and the seaman, 
Y Monruty Maa. —No. 66. 










as this trade with China, and the Ame- 
ricans possess such great adva intages 
above the English, th at well-informed 
persons do not hesitate to prognusticate, 
that the latter will not be able, in the 
long run, to maintain the competition 
with the former, but will be, in the end 
obliged entirely to abandon to them tlre 
trade of the Chinese seas. If this opi- 
nion be just, it must be confessed that a 
great danger threatens the British com- 
merce ; 2 very productive source of gain 
would be lost--a great many seamen in 
Great Britain would be thrown out of 
employment—and even the commerce 
with the European continent could not 
but decrease, since Europe would have 
no occasion to draw from Great Britain 
its supplies of Chinese produce, which it 
would receive directly, and upou more 
advantageous terms from the Americans. 
On the other hand, the vast advantages 
which the American republic may derive, 
and most certainby will derive, from an 
active intercourse with the Chinese Em- 
pire, are almost incalculable. Considered 
merely as an excellent school for the 
marine, it is of the highest importance to 
a state whose external security wholly 
depends on a numerous and formidable 
navy. The goods which find a re: dy 
sale must partly be fetched from ver 
walls countries, and the dangers and 
privations with which the seaman has to 
contend, in seas hitherto but little fre- 
quented, and on unknown coasts, call 
forth all his energics, enrich him with 
useful experience, and increase his dex- 
terity. ‘Thus, a large number of sailors 
may be kept in constant employ, and the 
prospect will not only excite in the 


natives, particularly the inhabitants of 


the sea-coasts of America, a continually 
increasing propensity to a sea-faring life, 
but also attract crowds of able seamen 
from foreign countries, especially fram 
the British islands, who will settle with 
their fainilies ia America, and promote 
the population, the increase of which is 
so favorite an object with the American 
Government. In the country itself a 
new source of gain will be opened at the 
same time, to thousands of industrious 


persons; the spirit of speculation will 
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receive a new impulse, and numerous 
merchants, even from England itself, 
will settle in America, in order to share 
in so promising a prospect of gain, and 
to acquire riches in a short time. The 
nations of Kurope are too much accus- 
tomed to the use of many Chinese pro- 
ductions easily to renounce them, and 
the possession of the trade with China 
will therefore give the Americans an 
opportunity fur a most‘ advantageous 
commercial intercourse with Europe, and 
to double their gains. 

Not only have the Americans a much 
shorter way to China than the English 
and the other nations of Europe, but 
they are able to obtain the produce and 
merchandise of that Empire on much 
more favourable terms. ‘The Europeans 
are obliged to purchase all they want 
of the Chinese for the most part with 
ready money, or silver bars, and China 
is therefore considered by Europe, as 
the country to which the precious me- 
tals chiefly flow, so that the gold and 
silver of Mexico and Peru go again 
from Europe to Asia, where they are 
swallowed up by a gulph from which they 
do not easily return. The Americans on 
the contrary, are not obliged to carry on 
the Chinese trade with the precious 
metals: they carry to the Chinese mar- 
ket either various articles of their own 
produce, which are highly esteemed 
there, or others which they have ob- 
tained in exchange for them; and are 
thus abie to employ for other purposes, 
the money which they must otherwise 
take to Asia. If the trade which Europe 
earries on with China may be called in 
the highest degree passive, that of the 
United States is very far from being so. 

China is an immense market, which 
now offers itself to the activity of the 
American merchant, the more this trade 
increases, the more persons it will em- 
ploy ; and the gain which it gives is so 
very great, that even on account of this 
single branch of American commerce, 
the speculative merchant is perhaps no 
where in a situation so favorable for be- 
coming soon and easily rich, as in the 
United States. By this commerce, which 
is capable of being greatly extended, 
and has numerous concomitant advan- 
tages, America will enrich itself more 
and more, at the expense of Great Bri- 
tain; and the turn thus given to a main 
branch of the commerce of the world, 
¢annot but be very advantageous to the 
rest of Europe. 

An article that is especially in request, 
jn the Chinese provinces from Canton to 
Pekia, and to the extreme frontiers of 
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Chinese Tartary, is fine furs. Both th 
Chinese and Mantchews are eaver 
possess them, and the more distinguishes 
and wealthy the Mandarins, the richer 
and finer must be the furs Which ther 
require for their oriental dress. '{'y;, 
article of trade can therefore never fi 
of a certain sale in that vast and popu- 
lous Empire; for the use of it is incyy. 
ceivably extensive, and the wearing of 
furs, not merely a luxury, but a habit 
which has rendered them indispensably 
necessary. But the Americans by their 
almost exclusive trade with the north. 
west coast, and their great Continent 
extending from California to the North 
Pole, possesses an tnexhaustible source 
from which to supply the Chinese mark 
with this favorite article, and the ¢,). 
petition which they have to fear fro 
other nations, particularly the English 
and the Russians, cannot do them any 
injury worth mentioning. The Amer- 
cans, therefore, seem to be destined by 
nature to be the chief factors in this trade 
with China, which is inconceivably pro- 
fitable, and must in time monopolize it 
entirely ; as the period is certainly not 
remote, when the population of the 
United States, taking its direction from 
east to west, will extend to the shores of 
the great South sea, and their ships be 
then able to navigate directly from thence 
to the Pacific ocean. 

On the north-west coasts of America, 
above California, which are but thinly 
inhabited by wild tribes, there are sea 
otters, black, dark brown, and white 
bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, deer, ra- 
coons, white American lynxes, or great 
wild cats, ermines, seals, rabbits, martins, 
and other wild animals, whose fur is 
more or less beautiful and precious, in 
such abundance, that the natives can pro- 
care them with little trouble, and in their 
uncivilised state, willingly exchange them 
for the most insignificant trifles. The 
American ships bring to these savages, 
pieces of iron, nails, knives, chisels, 
shovels, buttons of copper, and of co- 
loured glass, little looking glasses, to- 
bacco, brandy, powder, arms, coarse 
cotton, and woollen goods, old clothes, 
and all kinds of toys which look shewy, 
but are of no value. Most of these 
things are purchased by the Amer- 
can merchants at very low prices, and 
the vessels which sail with cargues ° 
this kind from the American ports, m4) 
be sure of obtaining in exchange the 
richest cargoes of furs and skins. With 
these they proceed directly irom the 
north-west coast of America to Chine: 

‘ ¥: . » for Chines? 
and exchange their goods ior ' 
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rodace with which they return, always 
with great gain, to the United States. | 
It is evident how greatly Aimerica 
must gain by this simple mode of inter- 
course, Which does not even require a 
large capital, not to mention other ad- 
vantages attending it. First the mer- 
chant gains in the purchase of trifles of 
little worth, which are agreeable and 
useful to the savages, and the manufac- 
tory of which employs many hands and 
promotes internal industry. For goods, 
the purchase of which requires but a 
small capital, there is an opportunity of 
procuring articles which are of great 
value in a remote and extensive Empire, 
and then exchanging them for other 
articles which may be disposed of with 
at profit both in America and Europe. 
The trade may be carried on too, in 
small vessels, of 100 or 150 tons burden, 
the equipment of which is nut expensive, 
(America being so rich in materials for 
ship building,) and which require but a 
few sailors to man them; so that an 
American merchant may carry on so pro- 
fitable a trade with a very moderate eapi- 
ta. Even those who have no capital, 
may carry it on upon credit, since the 
expence of the articles to be provided for 
bartering is so very small, that means are 
easily found to obtain them. If one 
will share the profit with the ship owner 
and the captain, it is not necessary to 
alvance any money, and profit may be 
made without the smallest risk. A few 
cannon and muskets, are sufficient on 
board a ship that sails to the north-west 
coast of America, as a defence, in case of 
need, against the natives ; and small ves- 
els are even better than larger ones, be- 
cause they can sail up the creeks. If 
several vessels sail at once on such an 
enterprise, which in case of need can 
‘isteach other there is not the least 
T.. > 
fhe north-west coast is now so well 
to the enterprising and expe- 
sailors of the United States, that 
do not consider a voyage to it as 
important and dangerous than 
to Europe, or even to the West 
The smallest American vessels, 
fs; and even schooners under a hun- 
fed tons burden, sail thither without 


apprehension. They have no need 
along time after their arri- 
“;% procure the necessary cargo of 


wre or less valuable skins and furs; in 
mina they have not long to wait to ex- 
eee their cargoes for the productions 
‘Mie country, and it may be calculated. 

mess some extraordinary accident 
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happens, the return cargo gives a profit 
of from three hundred to five hundred 
percent. including the articles for bar- 
ter, provisions, pay of the sailors, and 
other expenses. 

This trade, which so amply rewards 
the activity and enterprise of the mer- 
chants and mariners, continues to engage 
the attention of more and more persons 
in almost all the American sea-ports. 
Many merchants at Boston and Salem in 
New England, at Bristol, in Rhode 
sland, at New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Charlestown, &c. have thus 
attained great wealth, in a few years, and 
the more intimate and various the rela- 
tions with China become, the greater 
advantages does it promise in future. 
The friendly footing on which the Ame- 
ricans are with the natives of Nootka or 
King George’s Sound, and of many other 
parts of the north-west coast, of the New 
World, so fully secures to them this rich 
fur trade, the basis of the intercourse 
with China, that they may be said to 
have it entirely in their own hands, and 
to have no rival to fear. 

In this trade to the north-west coast 
the British Merchant is greatly impeded 
by the East India Company, which pos- 
sesses the exclusive privilege of trading 
with China. With the active spirit of 
the Americans, the exportation from the 
United States to the north-west coast, 
will continue to increase, and they must 
bear away the prize, as their principal 
rivals cannot carry on the trade with the 
same advantages as they can. Hence the 
American trade with China will become 
more active and extensive, while that of 
GreatBritain will continually decline. The 
price of sea otter skins is now so high at 
Macao and Canton, that £20 sterling 
are often paid for a single skin: many an 
American sailor brings home a profit of 
several thousand dollars for his own 
share; we may judge then, what must 


be the gain of the American merchant. 


The valuable and beautiful furs, which 
the north-west coast of America supplies 
in such great abundance, are not the only 
articles which the Americans furnish the 
Chinese with. They are in want of many 
other things with which they are fur- 
nished from the United States, and thus 
the ties formed by commerce between 
China and America, must become more 
firm and durable. Above all, a remark- 
able production deserves to be mentioned 
here, which grows in America itself, and 
is almost peculiar to the United States ; 
a production which is almost wholly un- 


known in Europe, but has been in use in - 
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China from time immemorial, and is held 
there in extraordinary esteem. This is 
the root Panax quinquefolia, or Ginseng. 
‘The Chinese writers call this plant a pre- 
cious gift of nature, sweeter than honey 
and the honey-comb, more valuable than 
fine gold, and jewels, and pearls, a glo- 
rious gilt of heaven, bestowed by the 
gods upon mortals for their happiness, 
and their enjoyment on earth. Placed 
on a par with the philosopher's stone, it 
is called the food of immortality, and it 
passes among tie priests and physicians 
for a universal remedy, wholesome for 
all weaknesses of the frail body, applica- 
ble to all diseases ; nay, itis even said to 
prolong life, invigorating the nerves, 
strengthening the understanding, cheer- 
ing the soul, soothing the mind, taming 
the wild passions, and bestowing inex- 
haustible delights upon our mortal exist- 
ence. 

The reigning dynasty of the Mant- 
chews, in China, were proud that Nature 
produced this wonderful root, with such 
magical powers, in their original country; 
for it was found in Chinese Mogul Tar- 
tary; but sparingly scattered in certain 
places and single districts. Here it was 
considered as one of the regalia of the 
crown, Only the emperor had the right 
to have it gathered, and guards were 
posted at the places where it grew, that 
no one might presume to take openly, or 
by stealth, what was for the emperor 
alone. How fortunate was it for the 
Americans that they accidentally disco- 
vered, not very long ago, that this root, 
so highly esteemed in China, and paid 
for there with its weight in gold, which 
it had been always supposed was enly to 
be found in Tartary, as the Chinese had 
always boasted, was indigenous in the 
United States, and might be there col- 
lected in far greater abundance than in 
China, hitherto the only country where 
it was known to grow. 

It grows in the United States, in the 
whole of the immense tract from the 
Canadian Lakes to Georgia; is found 
even in the northern states of New York 
and Pensylvania, and flourishes in Vir- 
ginia and the two Carolinas. Nature 
has spread it here, particularly in the 
tract between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the sea, and it thrives especially 
where the mountains take a south wes- 
terly direction. It loves a fertile soil 
and cool shady spots on the deelivity of 
the mountains. 

While Europe produces nothing which 
it can offer to the Chinese in exchange 
for their productions, America possesses 
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in this remarkable plant an article pecu- 
liarly its own, which is, above all others 
proper for the trade with China , 

Many of your readers may, perhaps 
be curious to be better acquainted with 
a plant so esteemed by the great Chinese 
Mandarins, and in the Harems. ‘fj 
stalk of this plant, which attains tip 
height of about a foot from the ground, 
is of a dark red. It is adorned with 
elliptical leaves, three of which always 
grow together, and each of which jg 
again divided into five little leaves. Oy 
account of the symbolical meaning at- 
tached to the numbers three and five, 
which these leaves present to the eye, 
the plant obtained, in ancient times, jy 
China, the character of particular s.crei- 
ness. ‘The growth of this singular plant 
is extremely slow, but then it attains an 
age unusual in plants of this kind: when 
it has stood fifteen years or more, the 
root is not yet an inch in diameter. Every 
year the stalk makes at the upper part of 
the root, as each new shoot marks, 
which show by their number the aye ot 
the plant. ‘The root itself is of an cllip- 
tical form, and commonly consists ouly 
of one piece. The plant bears but a 
few seeds; two or three grains are all 
that can be gathered from one stem; 
these are of a bright red colour, in shape 
and size like those that may be collected 
from the honeysuckle. They ripen in 
America, in the latter half of the month 
of September, and their taste is more 
aromatic than that of the root itself, but 
less bitter. 

In China the greatest care is taken in 
gathering this valuable root. [t is not 
done till it has attained the hig!est per- 
fection and maturity: this is during the 
autumn and winter. In America thcy 
long committed, from ignorance and in- 
attention, the great fault of exliecting ‘he 
root from the spring to the first frost. 
As it is always soft and watery at this 
season, it naturally shrunk together indry- 
ing, became very hard, and lost not ouly 
in weight. but in goodness. ‘ibis nis 
take is still committed in some parts 0! 
the United States, where the inhabitants 
make the collecting of the root only an 
occasional object ; and when they ae 
hunting or travelling, dig up the plant « 
all seasons when they happen to meet 
with it. But by this they deprive the 
ground of a valuable production, whi! 
would-be far more valuable if it wer 
tended and cultivated with due tare 
Though the Ginseng roots thus collected 
by ignorant persons do not fetch 10 
China the high prices which are g''°" 
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for such as have attained their proper 
maturity, yet the demand for them is 
not the less brisk. The American mer- 
chants in the interior purchase large 
uantities by the pound, or the hun- 
dred weight, of the country people, who 
employ themselves in collecting and dig- 
ging this root, and gain by exporting it 
to China, about one hundred per cent. 
But the profit is incomparably greater 
when Ginseng roots, perfectly ripe, and 
earefully gathered at the proper time, 
are brought to Macao or China. The 
Americans begin to be more sensible of 
this advantage, in proportion as the in- 
tercourse with China becomes more ac- 
tive. They have made themselves better 
uainted with the nature of the plant, 
and the taste of the Chinese ; employ 
ereater care in gathering, and acquire 
more skill in digging it. One man can 
gather about eight or nine pounds daily. 
Hence the quantity of this article ex- 
ported from the United States increases 
at the same time that its quality im- 
proves; and the trade with Ginseng 
roots inthe Chinese markets continues 
to become more and more profitable to 
America. ‘The exportation already 
amounts to at least SUO ewt. annually. 
In. China they understand the art of 
preparing the Ginseng, in such a manner, 
hat it appears semi-transparent: in this 
case a much higher value is set upon it. 
ln America they have also learnt this art, 
and the process employed is very simple. 
The merchants in the American commer- 
cial towns purchase the roots so prepared, 
and rendered partly transparent, at six 
or seven piastres a piece; and sell them in 
China, according to the quality, at from 
ty to a hundred piastres a piece. Even 
in Louisiana and Kentucky, they carry 
on this extremely profitable export trade 
to China. 
_ Agreat part of the East India trade, 
in which such large capitals are now em- 
ployed, by the merchants of the United 
tates, is also calculated chiefly with a 
view to China. The Americans have 
found means to obtain in the East Indies, 
aconsiderable sale for many of the pro- 
duetions of their country ; and for these, 
they take in return East India goods, 
Which they dispose of to advantage in the 
markets, and, at the same time, 
gain the freight. Besides their own pro- 
¢ and manufactures, they carry, also, 
Manufactured goods which they have 
. in Europe, directly from the 
rts of the United States to Cauton. 
ucles particularly in request there, 
opium, Indian birds’ nests, benja- 
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min, scarlet berries, gui lac, Russia lea- 
ther, cordovan, coloured linen, white, 
black, and spotted lamb skins, writing 
paper, razors, grind stones, carpets, pen- 
knives, coarse cloth, buttons, axes, 
scythes, locks, watches, and numerous 
other articles, which the Chinese have hi- 
therto received almost exclusively by the 
ships of the English East ladia Company. 

‘The American merchants, on the other 
hand, bring back from the Chinese seas, 
partly for home consumption, partly for 
the supply of Eurgpe, immense quanti- 
ties of tea, of the most various kinds, 
porcelaine, indian ink, lackered articles, 
pearls both genuine and artificial, coral, 
paints, half silk stuffs, fans, cowries, va- 
rious kinds of silk, pictures and drawings 
in India ink, &c. 

[ have thus, Mr. Editor, given a sketch 
of what may be called the American view 
of this important question ; though it is, 
doubtless, partial, and may be in some 
particulars exaggerated, it still seems to 
merit the serious consideration of those 
who appreciate the importance of our 
China trade: L forbear from examining 
what may be said to weaken the force of 
the reasonings above stated,in the hope 
that some of your readers, better quali- 
fied thau myself, inay be induced to take 
up so interesting a subject, and either 
shew them to be ill founded, or else point 
out what change (if any) in our system, 
may enable us to avert the threatened 
loss of so valuable a branch of our com- 


merce. H. E. L. 





ON HEARING THE BELLS RING OUT 
THE OLD YEAR. 

THE love of life and of its enjoyments 
is so deeply imprinted on the heart of 
man, that the lapse of each stated por- 
tion of time is viewed with a feeling of 
melancholy regret, by no means consist- 
ent with our actual condition of “stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth.” It is this 
feeling, perhaps, in a great measure, 
which inclines us to dwell on the painful 
occurrences of the past year, to contem- 
plate the situation of those against whom 
the very elements appear to have leagued 
with poverty, cutting off the labours of 


their honest industry, without a friend to. 


sooth the agonies of famine or avert 
the horrors of despair. Such it is too 
true is often a faithful picture of the state 
of many of our fellow creatures, and 
when such representations produce some- 
thing more valuable than the unavailing 
sympathy of sensibility—when they in- 
duce the rich who are at this particular 
season indulging in pleasure and luxury, 
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to rejoice at the smiles of the indigent— 
to share their plenty with the stranger, 
and to make an alliance with the poor 
against the inclemency of the season— 
When they produce such blessed effects 
as these, they are indeed divine! But 
although the inconsiderate mirth of the 
voluptuary may be startled, and his bet- 
ter feelings of humanity awakened by 
shifting the scene from the table of ex- 
eess tu the dark and cold abyases of a 
prison, yet the heart most susceptible of 
pity and benevolence, wants no such pro- 
digies of horror to provoke a tear, or to 
excite to acts of charity and compassion: 
and as a sense of gratitude is one of hea- 
rven’s best gifts, and the expression of it 
one of our most acceptable services, we 
must be careful, lest in dwelling on the 
general and individual distress around us, 
we overlook the innumerable instances of 
mercy and beneficence of which we and 
multitudes of our fellow mortals have 
been the objects within the same period 
of time. ft cannot be denied that the 
comfort and happiness of mankind is at 
least in proportion to the want and mi- 
sery, and that in the same space of time, 
as many have been rescued from distress, 
as depressed by sorrow ; and there are, 
doubtless, many of our brethren at this 
moment, who, having shut out the dismal 
prospect of a winter's night, are enjoying 
their blaze of comfort and conviviality, 
surrounded by those most dear to them, 
who, a few months ago, were themselves 
the objeets of the charity and commise- 
ration of others. 

Many a selfish being, who, having 
hitherto lived to himself alone, a stran- 
ger to the influence of compassion—deaf 
to the cries of importunate misery—now, 
weary of satiety and convinced of the un- 
satisfactory and criminal nature of un- 
participated enjoyments, is proving, that 
to cheer the sad heart, to minister to the 
necessitous, to lighten the chains of the 
oppressed, and to lead the wanderer 
aright, are the only means by which the 
superfluities of life can afford to their 
possessors the title of comforts. While 
thousands who have been the objects of 
spiritual mercies, may now be offering up 
the tribute of a grateful heart. Some 
such sentiments as these, appear to have 
dictated the following lines on hearing 
the bells ring out the old year. 

Hark! to the sounds that from yon gothic 
tower 

Bid their last farewell to the closing year, 

Those solemn peals that mark its dying hour 

« Awake the pensive tribute of a tear.” 

* Tis as a friend were passing to the tomb, 


On Hearing the Bells 


Ring out the Old Year. 


Our joys andsorrows who had equal shar'd, 


Had with us journey’d thro’ life’s deepest 


gloom, 

Our hopes had cherish’d and our perils 
dar'd. 

But here the semblance fails ~ in realms 
above 


Shall kindred spirits meet from sorrow free. 

Together knit in bonds of hallow’d love 

With endless songs shall hymn the Deity, 

F’en frail mortality, that fills yon urn, ~ 

Again the vital spark shall re-illume, 

But time’s allotted portions ne’er return, 

No day shall break the silence of their tomb. 

For ever gone! with all its hopes and fears, 

Which scarce existed e’re they ceased to be, 

Moments in hours absorb’d, hours, days, in 
years, 

And all entomb’d in dread Eternity ! 

There are, on whom the year's first sup 
arose, 

In all the pride that health and beauty gave, 

Who amid pain and anguish mark its close ; 

Or happier fate ! have found an earlier graye! 

There are, who o’er their ivfant’s bier haye 
wept, 

Or a lov'd partner to the grave consign'd, 

Who many an anxious midnight watch have 
kept 

E’er was each cherish’d hope of life re- 
sign’d. 

Perchance, e’en now, some pensive mourner 
hangs 

In speechless anguish o’er the couch of death, 

To soothe, with pious care, life’s ling’ring 
pangs 

Or catch a dying parent’s latest breath. 

The scene is closed—the pulse of life’s no 
more ! 

And the pure soul from sin and sorrow free, 

In hope reposes ; till the destin’d hour 

When death is swallow’d up in victory. 

But are there none, who,when the year began, 

In pain and penury neglected lay? 

Py hope deserted and forgot by man, 

With Job had dared to curse their natal day: 

Who now relieved from want, and woe, and 

in, 

With grateful bosoms hail the dawning year, 

And health-illum’d, those eyes beam bright 
again, 

That long were dimm’d with sorrows biiler 
tear? 

None— who ’mid dissipation’s mad career 

The paths of vice and error long have trod, 

By faith mspir’d and awed by holy fear, 

Implore the pardon of a pitying God? 

Yes—’mid the ‘multitudes that sorrowils 
view 

The year’s decline, myriads their voices rais¢ 

To that great source whence they thelr 
blessings drew, 


And pour their grateful hearts in hymos 


praise. ar, 
Oh ! may these thoughts awake my sium 
*ring powers, ’ 
Remind my soul how much is to be done, 
Teach me to value the fast fleeting hours. 
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And every vain pursuit indignant shun, 

Lord! if thou chast’nest, may I kiss the rod, 

On thee in joy and grief alike rely— . 

Thus may I live—and thus, oh, gracious 
God! 

In humble hope of Heaven’s acceptance— 
die! 





NOTICES OF DANISH LITERATURE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

PRESUMING that any communica- 
tion on a subject so little known in this 
country as the recent literature of Den- 
mark, will, however defective it may be 
in other respects, possess sufficient no- 
velty to interest your readers, I send you 
the folluwing extracts translated from 
“ Letterrgeschi chte Danemarks in den 
letzten jahren der rezierung Christian 
Vil, von Jens Kregh Host. Kopenh. 
1816.” After enumerating the principal 
literary journals, of which Copenhagen 
has produced no inconsiderable number 
during the last thirty years, the author 
commences his sketch (for it is no more 
than an outline, and that in many places 
very faint and imperfect) with a list of 
the pvets and belle-lettrists, the first of 
whom is Rahbek; who, at the commence- 
ment of the period under consideration, 
sustained an important part among the 
Danish literati, no less as a critic and as 
the editor of the Minerva,* one of the 
most interesting journals which have ap- 
peared in Denmark, than as a poet, in 
which character he delights by his po- 
lish, his wit, and his feeling. In light 
Occasional songs and vers de societé he 
was surpassed by none of the numerous 
cultivators of this species of poetry, nei- 
ther with regard to the number or merit 
of his productions. But he was particu- 
larly successful in elegy and heroic* epis- 
tle; also, in the versified tale or ballad. 
Tn 1808 he published a collection of his 
poems with the title of Poetiske Forsvg, 
Poetical Essays) in 2 vols, —His tales in- 
serted in the Prosaike Forsvg partake of 
Marmontel's style, and discover not only 
the experienced pen of a master, but an 
intimate acquaintance with the human 
and with the manners of the mid- 
classes, 

Pram, the friend of Rahbek and his 
Oadjutor in the Minerva, although he 
a8 never pubsished an entire collection 
lis poems, has produced some very ex- 
mtones. At the age of 29 he en- 
hed the literature of Denmark by Ster- 
















un in 1785 by Pram and Rahbek, 
ished monthly ; but for a few years 
to its termination in 1807, appear- 
quarterly. 


kodder, an historico-romantic epic in fif- 
teen cantos, puplished in 1785; a noble 
poem, yet rather to be classed with the 
wizard strains of Ariosto, than with the 
serious Homeric Epopee. The chief of 
his lesser pieces belong to the Idyll-He- 
roid and satiric epistle. Tale, in prose, 
received froin his pen the light graces of 
Voltaire. 

He moreover honourably distinguished 
himself in various departments of the 
drama. Thus he presented to Melpo- 
mene some versitied tragedies, which ter- 
minate by a happy catastrophe; viz. 
Damon and Pythias, 1789; Frode and 
Fingal, 1790 ; and Olintho and Sophro- 
nia, inserted in Rahbek'’s Dramatic Col- 
lection. Ie enriched the musical drama 
with Legurtha, an opera, in three acts, 
published in the Minerva, 1789:—co- 
medy, by three pieces, viz. Negiren, The 
Negro; /Egteskabsjkolen, The School 
for Marriage; and Bronden, the Well; 
all which remain unpublished :—and, 
lastly, the comic opera in 1795, bv a 
piece entitled Serenaden Mer de Sorte 
Neeser, The Serenade, or the Black 
Noses. 

1785, the same year which had been 
distinguished in the literary annals of 
Denmark by the appearance of Stark- 
odder, produced Baggesen’s Komiske 
Fortallinger (Comic Tales), which ren- 
dered their author, then only 21, a fa- 
vourite with the public. His fancy, his 
wit, and his humour, have subsequently 
developed themselves in many produc- 
tions, of which he has published different 
collections; for instance, Nugdomdar- 
beider (Works of my Youth), 2 vols. Sve. 
1794; Santlige V erker (Collected Works), 
1801, and another collection (the pre- 
ceding one not being continued), which 
appeared in 8 vols. 1807 and 8. It was 
more particularly in comic satire, poetical 
epistle, and lyric poetry, that he gathered 
his laurels: among the dramatic muses 
he sacrificed only at the altar of Poly- 
hymnia, namely, two operas, Holger 
Danske (Holger the Dane), 1789, which 
has been parodied by Heiberg, and trans- 
lated into German by Cremer ; and Erik 
Eigod (Erick the Good), 1798. Bagge- 
sen’s merits in German poetry need not 
be mentioned here. 

Thaarup, the poetical contemporary 
of Pram and Baggesen, was also their 
rival: more mature in age, he did not 
proceed with their impetuosity, but dis- 
played his talent chiefly in less extensive 
yet valuable productions. In the Hyma 
he is not inferior to Baggesen, as we 
may be convinced by a perusal of that 
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noble piece, which has been so masterly 
translated by Voss, and which, set to 
music by Schulz, was performed in the 
royal chapel of the palace of Christians- 
burg, on the birth-day of the king, 1792. 
In the cantata, Thaarup deserves to be 
noticed as the successful rival of Ewald ; 
while his three lyrical dramas descriptive 
of rural manners, viz. Hostgildet (Har- 
vest-home), Peter's Bryllup (Peter's 
Wedding), and Humkomsten (The Re- 
turn Home), contributed still more to 
secure him a place among the favourites 
of the public. A collection of his poems 
has been long promised, and anxiously 
expected. 

Amongst those authors who had com- 
menced at an anterior period, many still 
continued their poetical career. In Nor- 
way, Claus Frimann (whose brother, 
P.H. F., had now hung up his lyre, 
never, alas! to resume it,) published in 
1788 his first collection of poems, which, 
besides an alteration of some earlier 
9% contained several quite new, be- 
onging to serious narrative, and to the 
epistle in verse. Storm, who was like- 
wise a native of Norway, produced his 
Samlede Digte (Collected Poems) in 
1785 ; and supported his reputation as a 
satiric,* as a didactic, and as a descriptive 
poet; while the heroid, the hymn, and 
sacred poetry, are also indebted to him 
for many contributions. On his death, 
1794, in his 45th year, Rahbek promised 
to edite a new collection of his works, 
but it has not yet appeared. Danish li- 
terature would have readily resigned, in 
exchange for them, the edition of the 
works of the late poet Riber; since, in- 
dependently of his masterly translation 
of Voss’s Louisa, his merit is confined to 
a correct versification. 

The lovers of comic poetry were pre- 
sented with a far more valuable gift by 
Monrad, Baggesen, and Pram, in*their 
collection of Wessei’s works, (who died 
1783 at the age of 41,) published in 2 
vols. 1787; from which Soldin, the book- 
seller, afterwards printed some extracts. 

A longer life, although not always un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, 
was granted to the witty and amiable 
Joh. Clem. Tode, who was born at Zolls- 
picker, in 1736, and died in 1807, a pro- 
fessor of medicine and physician to the 
court. He was one of those men, who, 
not only born but educated m another 
country, have nevertheless completely 





* A character in which he also appeared 
with equal success in many contributions to 
the Minerva, both in prose and verse. 
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acquired the genius of the Danish ido. 
and contributed to its cultivation }, 
their writings as poets. Athouch nearly 
all the poets of Denmark have employed 
their pen in the composition of conn 
and light convivial pieces, many of ther, 
with great success, aud have inich ey). 
tivated this species of writing, yet noyo 
can vie with Tode, neither with respec; 
to the number nor excellence of the; 
productions. In 1797 he publishe: 4 
complete edition of his songs, with the 
title Viser og Selskabs-sange (Ballads 
and Convivial Songs), forming the second 
volume of his poctical writings. The 
former part consists principally of fables 
and tales, many of which are on classical 
subjects, and are adapted as well for 
youth of both sexes, as for more mature 
readers. The author knew bow to wield 
the poetic scourge with a master-hand, 
Brunn, who had distinguished himself 
by a different species of humour, yet 
handled the lash of satire very effectively 
in two pieces, entitled Skrifteinaalet (‘The 
Confession) and Omvendelsen (The Con- 
version ;) he also displayed cousiderable 
humour in his Comic Tales; yet con- 
tinued too often to offend deceney when 
he could no longer excuse himself on the 
plea of youthful indiscretion. He pub- 
lished several collections under various 
titles, viz: Rimerier (Rhymes) 178s; 
Blandinger (Medley) 1795; and Smaat- 
ing (Trifles) 1801; but during this pe- 
riod composed nothing for the stage. in 
this respect the pen of the ingenious 
Falsen was more prolific ; among his 
comedies, which are chiefly iinitatious, 
the piece of Hvad vil Folk sige? (What 
will Folks say ?) borrowed from Florian’ 
Tale of Selmour, had great success. Dut 


his Comic Operaof Dragedukken (The 


Supposititious Child) surpassed not only 
all his own comedies, but every other 
Danish Opera. Excepting the aliove, 
he wrote only a few trifles, such as wa'- 
songs, &c. He died in 1808, holding an 
official situation in the government. 

Fasting, almost the only Danish av- 
hor in this class, published a continrs- 
tion of his excellent Epigrams in the 
Provinzialsamlinger, 1791, vol. i. whic 
volume, however, was also thie last, 
he died in the same year. 

We now proceed to notice those au- 
thors who made their debut on the 
Danish Parnassus at the period of which 
we are treating, and shall commence 
with P. A. Heiberg, a writer now re- 
siding at Paris; whose comedies Heck- 
inborn and Vous og Vans, although 
no means chefs-d'euvre, yet rank wuch 
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higher than his other dramas published 
1792-4, in 3 vols. under the title of 
Skuespil. These form his only preten- 
sions to the title of poet; his other pro- 
ductions possess too much personality 
and too little poetry.* Heiberg, who 
had parodied an opera of Baygesen’s 
in 1789, in the following year himself 
experienced a similar treatment from 
Professor Olufsen, who in the play of 
Jochum oz Maxen paid a like compli- 
ment to his Selim og Mirza. Olufsen 
also contributed to the theatre by the co- 
medy of Guldaasen(The Gold Box) which 
betrayed an intimate acquaintance with 
the very refuse of society—in other re- 
abounded with comic situations, 
and excited expectations which ten years 
afterwards were frustrated by another 
jece of a more sentimental cast, entitled 
senkiederne (Chains of Roses). In 
addition to these he has also occasionally 
produced some elegant trifles. 

Previous to the close of the 18th cen- 
tury the Danish theatre was still farther 
enriched by the labours of two writers, 
whose pieces, notwithstanding subse- 
quent neglect, still remain uneclipsed. 

Samsoe had already attained his 37th 
year, when in 1796 he deposited upon 
the altar of Melpomene an offering which, 

the peculiar delicacy of feeling it dis- 

yed, addressed itself more particu- 

y to the female sex, and which re- 
tained the favour it had acquired with 
the public, ig spite of the severity of 
Baden, Baggesen, and other critics. The 
author died afew days before its first 
representation. It was soon afterwards 
edited by Rahbek along with three 
Tales, whose subjects, like that of the 
tragedy taken from Danish history, were 
treated in a manner equally worthy the 
reputation of the poet. This tragedy 
forms the first volume of Samsoe’s post- 
humous works—the tales are contained 
inthe other. 

Sander's Tragedy; Niels-Ebbensen of. 

rics eller Dannemark’s Befrielse, 
(N.E. of N. or the Liberation of Den- 
mark) was of a more masculine charac- 
ter ; it was first inserted in the Scandi- 
tavian Museum, afterwards (1799) was 
separately printed. Independently of 
8 icuous poetical merit, Niels Eb- 
bensen possesses no little value from its 
Patriotic sentiments. In his Eropolis, 
alyric drama, which appeared in 1803, 
Sander has placed the scene in a very dif- 


SS 9p aims 


Among these are the Adventures of a 
lar-note (Rigsdaler sedlens Heendel- 


2 vols. 1787. 
Ew Monru.ty Mag.—No. 66. 









ferent climate: the beauties of this 
piece were greatly enhanced by the ex- 
a music of the composer, Kunzen. 

ander has also the merit of bringing 
Germany acquainted with the Belles Let- 
tres of his country by his translations 
of various productions of Ewold, Pram, 
Rahbek, &c. &c. 

Less successful in his attempts to add 
to the lyric department of the drama, 
Haste yet discovered indisputable ta- 
leuts, especially for elegiac and pastoral 
composition ; and he was, moreover, for 
several years, the favourite of many cir- 
cles in the metropoiis, on account of his 
charming vers de societé. At the very 
commencement of his literary career he 
published a collection of his poems, 
which obtained for him a reward from 
the Institution for the promotion of the 
Belles Lettres; but since he quitted Co- 
penhagen for an office in the collection 
of the revenue at Fiihnen, he wrote 
but seldom, and his former productions 
are now remembered but by bw. 

Doctor Rasmus Frahkman,* a con- 
temporary writer, participated also with 
Haste in the neglect experienced from 
the public, after having long been a fa- 
vourite author with the higher circles of 
society at Copenhagen: his forte con- 
sisted in elegy and convivial song: his 
productions had frequently appeared in 
miscellanecus collections, as well as in 
many periodical publications, but were 
not printed separately till 1815, when 
they appeared in one volume. A more 
permanent reputation was acquired by 
Jens Getlitz, a native of Norway (whe 
early in life returned to his coun- 
try in the profession of a clergyman). 
He took his seat among the poets of 
Denmark in 1789, with an entire volume 
of poetical pieces; but although he has 
since occasionally embellished many 
journals by his contributions, he has ne- 
ver added to his former admirable publi- 
cation. He excels in various species—in 
satire; in epistle; in convivial pieces; 
in the heroic ode, and in travestie. As 
the poetry of Getlitz was characterized 
by a careless and lively view of things, 
that of his compatriot, Jonas Reins, 
who rivalled him in the descriptive class, 
was generally stamped by gloomy and 
serious reflection. He displayed his 

wers more especially in Elegy and 
Heroide, but has also successfully eulti- 
vated other species—hymn, epistle, bal- 





* He died at Slagelse in Zealand, 1814, 
in the 48th year of his age. 
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lad, and narrative in verse. He pub- 
lished his poems in 2 vols. in 1802, and 
again another collection in 1808, but 
these cannot contend with the earlier 
children of his pen for the prize of 
beauty. 

Of C. A. Lund, the worthy associate 
of these two Norwegians (although a 
native of, and still a resident in Den- 
mark) the poems remain unedited ina 
collective form. He is the author of 
many charming pieces; in one he de- 
scribes the grove at Jagerspries, conse- 
crated to the memory of celebrated and 
meritorious Danes; in another he de- 
picts a country church-yard. Here he 
addresses a sprightly letter to a friend. 
and now again he evokes some one 
from the dead to communicate his ten- 
der wishes to his departed companions. 
Most of these poems are inserted in the 
various journals, edited by Rahbek. 

F. Plum, the present Bishop of Fuh- 
nen, has been successful in elegies and 
other species of poetry, but he retired 
from the service of the Muses too early. 
Gutfield, also belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical profession, and the present Dean of 
Copenhagen, published in 1802 an entire 
volume of fugitive pieces, forming a part 
of Seidelin’s Danish Classics ; this has 
secured to hima place amongst the best 
elegiac poets, but his subsequent reputa- 
tion, as an orator, has somewhat eclipsed 
his fame as a poet. ‘The present Bishop 
of Ribe, Victor Chr. Hiort, has not only 
produced some very successful specimens 
of sacred poetry, but has obtained cele- 
brity as a charming writer by his popu- 
lar songs. 

Schmidt, also a clergyman of Norway, 
became eminent by his songs, the sub- 
jects of which are borrowed from events 
m the history of his native country ; he 
has also made a very successful attempt 
at descriptive poetry, which was pub- 
lished together with his songs in 1811. 
The poetical reputation of Jens Smith, 
a country clergyman of Denmark, is 
founded principally on his romantic nar- 
ratives, and his skill in metrical composi- 
tion; whilst by his poems published 1807 
he has not only shewn the perfection to 
which he has attained in both these re- 
aspects, but also psec himself capable of 
attempting with success other branches 
of the art. It was in Idunna, an al- 
manack published by him 1799, in con- 
junction with Guldberg, that he first dis- 
played his genuine talent. 

Guldberg, who was formerly preceptor 
tothe Princess Caroline, improved his 
natural ability by assiduous practice: he 
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may be regarded, in a certain degree, a, 
the founder of the domestic [dyl, ang 
has succeeded in satire, whilst his Pa. 
triotic Effusions have obtained for hiy 
the regard of his countrymen. 

Among the contemporaries of the tw, 
last mentioned authors, the Danis) 
muses sustained the loss of inany able poe. 
tical geniuses. ‘Thus Otto Horre)oy,. 
who by his poems on the Existence of 
God, the Destiny of Religion, the Pur. 
suits of the Voluptuary had acquired ay 
eminent rank among didactic writers, 
gradually declined when im the full ma- 
turity of his powers. 

M. C. Brunn was pre-eminent in lyrig 
composition ; he has displayed his ge. 
nius in two Odes, reckoned among the 
noblest effusions of the Danish Muse, 
namely, that on the Death of Bernstoff, 
and on the Engagement at ‘T'ripoli, the 
former of which has been translated into 
German by Sander. In 1797 he pub- 
lished a volume of Poetical Essays, of 
which another number has subsequently 
appeared ; but since that period he has 
been obliged to quit his native land, in 
order to pursue elsewhere those literary 
studies by which he has distinguished 
himself. 

Lundbye, another youthful poct of 
considerable promise, whose rhapsodies 
have been inserted by Serdelin among 
his Danish classics, went to Africa as 
secretary to the Danish Consul. Airica 
deprived us also for some time of Olsen, 
who had signalised himself by his satires, 
and who, since his return, has manilest- 
ed a more matured talent, especially in 
his epigrams, which are dispersed among 
various literary journals. ‘The south of 
Europe also detained for a season from 
his native land Staffeldt, one of the 
most industrious of its poets, but he re- 
appeared with increased powers. It was 
in the ballad, canzonet, and sonnet, tliat 
he chiefly exercised himself, yet without 
entirely neglecting the other depart- 
ments of lyric composition ; he was, for 
instance, more than ordinarily successful 
in elegy. This highly-gifted poct was 
however, particularly attached to the 
difficult and artificial forms of compos! 
tion adopted by the Spaniards and 
Italians; yet in endeavouring to i.ttain 
metrical perfection, he often sacrificed 
to rhyme and the structure of bis verse 
more important considerations, and be- 
came at times obscure, at others affected. 
Nor did it happen unfrequently that he 
es too free a rein to his rich an 
ively fancy. Since 1795 he has Poh 
duced many excellent poems, of whi 
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the most perfect and finished appear 
among his Nye Digte, published at Kiel, 
1808. 

- Many female votaries of the muse have 
rendered themselves conspicuous in Den- 
mark during this interval, among whom 
may be mentioned the names of Biehl, 
Bogi, Buckholm, and Lindenkrone. 

All the above-mentioned writers, be- 
sides many others of less repute, had 
appeared previous to the close of the 
jast century. Since the commencement 
of the 19th, others have made their po- 
etical debut: among whom Adam Och- 
lenschlager, a native of Copenhagen (born 
1779), is to be particularly noted, as not 
only sustaining the principal character, 
but also forming an epoch in Danish 
literature. His first essays were by no 
means remarkable for their value, or 
even free from defects; but in 1802 he 
produced an idy] in the manner of Voss, 
far from being destitute of various de- 
tached beauties : it was not, however, till 
the following year that he can properly be 
said to have commenced his present bril- 
liant career. He displayed himself to most 
advantage in compositions of the ballad 
elass; and a critic has assured us, that 
among all the productions of Danish li- 
terature, none are to be found which 
display a more fanciful imagination, or 
are more strongly tinctured with the 
characteristic qualities of the gothic 
muses of the north, than the ballads of 
this youthful poet, whose talent is so 
congenial to his subjects. _ In the follow- 
ing year he presented to the public as 
a specimen, the first canto of a new yer- 
sion of the Edda, which excited the most 
pleasing expectations of the complete 
work: these, however, remain as yet 
Ungratified. Instead of a continuation 
of the projected undertaking, his next 
production was two new volumes of 
poems, among which Aladdin (well known 
m Germany by the author’s own trans- 
lation) manifests a copious store of po- 
étical ideas, and a rare degree of playful 
" . In his attempt at comedy, en- 
titled Frecias Alter (The Altar of Frea), 
‘he was less fortunate, since humour does 
Not appear to be his province. He has 
Subsequently applied himself with far 

reater success to the tragic muse: and 

this Noodiske Digte (Northern Poetry, 
beside a rifacimento of the an- 
‘tient legend of Thor's Journey to Jo- 
tunheim, two tragedies proceeded from 
Wis pen, namely, Balder’s Death, which 
heres more closely to the narrative of 
Edda than Ewald’s piece on the same 
ject; and Hakon Jarl, which was re- 
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presented upon the stage, and which has 
brought again into vogue dialogue in 
verse, which had been disused since 
Pram’s Damon and Pythias, and Trode 
and Fingal. He afterwards produced 
many tragic compositions, that attest the 
fertility of his pen; but it may be doubt- 
ed whether, in his latter pieces, he has 
reached a height equal to that which he 
attained in Hakon Jarl. 

But few of the writers who commenced 
their authorship within the preseut cen- 
tury, have struck out of the beaten track. 
Jens Michael Herz, now Dean of Roc- 
skilde, is indisputably among the most 
conspicuous of those who have done so; 
and he it is to whom Denmark is in- 
debted for the only serious epic that she 
possesses. His Befriede Israel, 1804, 
has for its subject the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. He has not, 
however, availed himself so effectively as 
he ought to have done of the Biblical 
tradition. And it is principally owing 
to this defect, as well as to others arising 
from the construction of the poem, that, 
notwithstanding the abundance of genu- 
inely fine passages—the correctness and 
richness of its poetical expressions—the 
eleganee of the style, its interest is fre- 
quently languid. Its beauties are rather 
rhetorical than of the strictly epic form. 
This poem, however, must be allowed in- 
contestably to form an epoch in the lan- 
guage. Doubts had been entertained whe- 
therthe Danish tongue was susceptible of 
hexameter verse: yet, since the appear- 
ance of the Israel Delivered, or, rather, 
for some time previous, especially after 
Baggesen’s translation of the first book 
of the Iliad, every one has admitted that 
beautiful hexameters may be constructed 
in it; particularly if the artist knows 
how to touch his intrument with the 
skill of Herz. T’o some future Varro, 
of whose services the language has so 
much need, this poem will furnish excel- 
lent assistance in enabling him to form 
a standard for Danish prosody. 

We have now enumerated the most 
remarkable authors belonging to the in- 
terval of whose literary productions we 
purposed to take a survey. Several 
miscellaneous collections have also been 
published, to which the best poets have 
contributed; besides anthologies, ex- 
tracts, and selections. Seidelin undertook 
to publish a series of the classical poets of 
Denmark, but it was distinguished nei- 
ther by judgment in selection, nor excel- 
lence in execution, and was soon discon- 
tinued. In 1799, Rahbek published for 
the use of young persons, two vols. of 
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“ Elegant Extracts,” being a selection 
of pieces both in prose and verse, ar- 
ranged under different heads, and con- 
taing brief notices of the writers from 
whose works the compilation was made.* 
While publications of this nature tended 
to. bring their readers more intimately 
acquainted with their native poetry ; 
while they, in some instances, gave ex- 
istence to really beautiful productions, 
and, in others, preserved them from ob- 
livion, the habits of the nation, and the 
events of the times caused the cultiva- 
tion and the extension of certain depart- 
ments of poetry. It was thus, more 
especially towards the close of the 18th 
century, that the custom of introducing 
singing at private parties and convivial 
meetings has occasioned such a multitude 
of songs of a gay, yet innocent character, 
that in this respect Denmark can rival 
any other country whatever. Those 
who have most distinguished themselves 
in this species of writing are Rahbek, 
Tode, Baggesen, Zectlitz, Thaarup, 
Abraamson, Heiburg, M. C. Brunn, 
Haste, and Frankenan. 

The cultivation of another branch of 
lyric poetry—the hymn, was greatly pro- 
moted by an institution, which had for 
its object the publication of a new 
Psalm book, towards which the best poets 
were invited to contribute, with which 
request most of them complied. In 
order to effect their intention more com- 
pletely, previously to the appearance of 
the work itself, the conductors of it pub- 
lished a specimen, and having listened to 
the opinions of those best qualified to 
judge of such an undertaking, they edited 
the Evangelisk-Christelig Psalmebog, a 
work which has produced such beneficial 

effects in the moral education of the 
_ people. The hostilities on the part of 
England excited many men of talents to 
the composition of epee and martial 
songs: many, who had hitherto touched 
the lyre with more or less ability, now 
seized the war-trumpet ; those who most 
distinguished themselves on this occasion 
were Abraamson, Falsen, Nycrup, Olsen, 
Pram, Sander, Thaarup, &c. 

The society instituted for the promo- 
tion of literature and the fine arts, 
under the patronage of the king, had 
indeed ceased to publish such writings 
as had obtained prizes. But after an 
interval of torpidity, it appeared to rouse 
itself, and again proposed prizes both for 
original compositions and translations in 
the class of belles lettres. At the end 
of Christian the Seventh’s reign, this so- 





" -® Tt is entitled Dansk Leesebog og Mem- 
pelsamling. 
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ciety was composed of only the followine 
members, viz: Jacobi, Malling, Professor 
Rahbek, Thaarup, Captain Abraamson, 
and Professors Sander and Baden, the lat. 
ter of whom was secretary and treasurer, 
* nd * we a 

Here terminates the catalogue of those 
Danish poets who have flourished during 
the last 35 years; the partiality of pa- 
triotism, for which due allowance must 
be made, may perhaps have somewhat 
over-rated their merits; yet, upon ex. 
amination, some inight doubtless be found 
werth translating. Many years have 
not elapsed since German literature 
might be said to be quite unknown in 
this country; and few conceived that it 
contained sufficient to repay the labour 
of acquiring it. Even now, judging from 
the translations which have been made 
from it, we could not estimate it very 
highly: in too many instances the most 
contemptible of its productions have 
been re-manufactured for the English 
market, while, in several others, with per- 
haps the single exception of Oberon, 
there has been substituted, for the un- 
translatible graces and idiomatic beauties 
of the originals, little more than an out- 
line filled up with crude colouring. The 
literature of every nation possesses num- 
berless works of science, which never 
are translated ; on their account a know- 
ledge of modern languages will always 
be serviceable to the scientific student, 
while, to those who desire to become 
acquainted with the poetry and belles 
lettres of foreign nations, they are in- 
dispensable. A coloured engraving may 
be rendered a fac-simile, if not of a 
painting, at least of a tinted drawing; 
but translation never can become [at- 
simile; it may present us with an ac- 
curate outline, with exquisite cbiaro 
oscuro, with a beautiful execution, and 
with graces of its own, yet the identical 
colouring of the original it never can 
convey: or, in other words, we may be 
highly gratified even by a translation, 
nay, in some instances, be more delighted 
than by the original; but that we should 
be affected precisely in the same manner 
is utterly impossible. . While, therefore, 
I] would recommend versions of some o! 
the choicest specimens of Danish: litera 
ture, it is rather from a desire to excile 
an acquaintance with the originals, than 
from a wish that the former should su: 
persede the latter. 

The recent poetry of that country 
may at least be regarded as a mine J et 


unexplored by the literati of Great Br- 
i [INCOGNITO 


Yarmouth, May 2, 1819. 
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ENGLISH MANNERS IN THE SBVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

RESEARCH into British manners 
aud customs, in times long past, is now 
become such a fashionable pursuit, that 
I am surprised it dees not occupy a 
Jarger portion of your interesting pages. 
I have lately met with some memoirs and 
observations upon the subject, descrip- 
tive of London at the close of the 17th 
century, which afford a very curious con- 
trast with the present day, and not the 
less remarkable for being the opinions of 
a Parisian. They have been long out 
of print. J now consign the most im- 
portant part of them to immortality in 
your columns. 

Though it will be allowed that a 
stranger, writing of a country where he 
has been but a short time resident, or 
perhaps but a bird of passage, must often 
commit whimsical blunders, not only in 
the idioms of language, but also in the 
idiom of manners, yet sti!l will his work 
be amirror to those who are not so far 
warped by national prejudices as to shut 
their eyes to reflection ; and though we 
may have oecasion sometimes to laugh at 
the mistakes of the author before us, yet 
we must allow to him the palm of can- 
dour most strongly exemplified in his 
parallel between the two rival cities of 

LONDON AND PARIS. 

He observes, that having been at a party, 
allof whom were well acquainted with 
the two capitals, the conversation came 
to an enquiry as to which of them was 
the most dissipated ; one said, that the 
extreme mildness of the laws and of the 
police, not only in London but through- 
out England, operated as an encourage- 
ment to many vicious actions, which 
otherwise would not have been com- 
mitted. He argued that the only terrific 
punishment in_use was that of death— 
that torture was unknown—that the ex- 
aminations on trial were mild towards 
the prisoner—that the judges were al- 
Ways in favour of the accused—that 
perjury was only exposed to a slight 
punishment, and that there was a relaxa- 
‘tion so general that it might be called a 
Ron-execution of the laws. He added, 
that as in regard to fraudulent bank- 
Tuptcies, and such like rogueries, the 
-#ity of London was full of places of sanc- 
tuary, where all sorts of robbers were 
protected, so must it be confessed that a 
‘Man incurs less danger by wickedness in 
London than in Paris. 

~ Notwithstanding all the force of this 
‘Peasoning, observes the honest French- 
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man, the party at last acknowledged, 
and very justly, that there was more 
roguery, and more vice, more infamous 
occurrences, more cruelty, more actual 
enormity in Paris than in London. 

In perfect unison with this candid ad- 
mission is his estimate of the 

BRITISH CHARACTER, 

where he describes the inhabitants of 
this ‘excellent country” as tall, hand- 
some, well made, fair and of good com- 
plexion, active, robust, courageous, me- 
ditative, religious, luvers of the fine 
arts, and as well qualified for the general 
pursuits of science as any nation in the 
world. He adds, with great simplicity, 
that during the whole of his own resi- 
dence in France, he had often heard it 
asserted that the English were all 
traitors! “Strange indeed,” says he, 
“‘ that such an unfounded report should 
spread respecting a nation so generous, 
that they will not permit two men to 
fight without an equality of arms, whe- 
ther offensive or detensive, or if not ap- 
parently near to a match in other re- 
spects ; so that he who should attempt 
to draw, or to lift a cane against a man 
unarmed, would be in danger of being 
torn in pieces by the passing crowd.” It 
is therefore unjust to reckon treachery 
amongst the common vices of English- 
men; and equally so for other nations 
to accuse the populace of rudeness and 
incivility, merely because they accost 
each otiier without taking off the hat, 
and do not possess that flow of useless 
compliments which issues from the lips 
of Frenchmen and Italians. 

This he illustrates pointedly, by stat- 
ing, that on a race course he remarked a 
plain and humble individual, who had 
lost a bet with a man of the highest rank,, 
come up to the peer without form or ~ 
ceremony, and pay him his money, 
without even taking off or touching his 
hat. Such a proceeding, he observes, 
would have been unpardonable in France, 
but in England it passed without censure. 

This writer adds, that it is unfair to 
judge of the feelings of the English by 
too literal a comparison with other na- 
tions. Each country has its own ideas ; 
and that of the English is that real civi- 
lity does not consist in mere exterior 
manners, which are too often mere hy- 
pocrisy and false colours. English man- 
ners, to speak of them generally, are 
certainly very different from those of 
France, and no doubt all their neigh- 
bours will say the same, for each has its 
own peculiar style. 

As it is natural for man to find fault 
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with whatever differs from his ordinary 
customs, we must not be astonished if 
the English and French, when they come 
in contact, should be severe critics upon 
each other, which only affords amuse- 
ment to men of liberal minds, who look 
at things as they really are, and who 
are convinced, that whatever depends 
solely upon fashion must be in its own 
nature a matter of indifference. “ We 
must do at Rome as Rome does,” re- 
membering that peculiar national cus- 
toms are like hoop petticoats, and opera 
hats, which are very becoming on some 
occasions, though they would be ridicu- 
lous on many others. 

He then sums up by observing, that 
although the English nation, like all 
others, must doubtless have some parti- 
cular defects, yet all things considered, 
and taking a general view, he was fully 
persuaded by his own experience, an 
experience of several years, that the 
more Englishmen are known by foreign 
nations the more will they be esteemed. 
“ What fine fellows have I known in 
England ! what moderation! what ge- 
nerosity ! what rectitude of heart! what 
piety ! what charity! Yes, there are in 
England numerous individuals of a cha- 
racter and disposition which may really 
be called accomplished and perfect— 
men who are wisdom and goodness per- 
sonified, if we may so speak of any but 
the Almighty God of all! Peace and 
prosperity then for ever to England!” 
After such an eulogium, who would sup- 
pose that there were 

DANDIES 

at that day in England ? yet our writer 
confesses it, for he observes, that al- 
though we must acknowledge that there 
are more Gascons in Gascony than in 
any other part of the world, yet still are 
there some to be found in other places. 
The same may be said of those ridiculous 

etit maitres,who then were not very rare 
in France, and aboundedin Paris. Eng- 
land also, says he, has an extensive col- 
lection of these animals, and London in 
particular is well supplied with them. 
The English call these curious nonde- 
scripts kops and Beaur. The theatres, 
the chocolate-houses, and the parks, 
swarm with them. They are the cut- 
ters out of all new fashions; with pe- 
rukes and coats loaded with powder, as 
millers are with flour; lips bedaubed 
with snuff; airs of negligence and dis- 
habille ; in short, a set of fellows who af- 
fect superior rank, and who want no- 
thing but the title of marquis, which 
they would doubtless assume in -any 
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other country, but cannot, without de. 
tection, in England. “ An Englishman 
said, one day, to afriend of mine, tha 
he could not put up with our lore bo» 
men; and I, replied the other, have an 
equal dislike for your dandies !° Lucki}; 
however, these fops, adds he, are easily 
distinguishable, and of course avoidable, 
in England, where the people of aj 
ranks, in genera!, dress themselves jn a 
simple and uniform manner. Of the 
LADIES, 

indeed, this gallant Frenchman speaks 
in a handsomer and more decisive man- 
ner, observing that much honour is due 


to them in England, and they are per- 


mitjed to enjoy a great and praise-wor. 
thy liberty ; though still they receive 
not advantages nor honour equal to 
what they deserve for their beauty, good 
figure and address, neatness, and the ad- 
mirable assemblage of all their charms. 

He states however, and evidently on 
good authority, that before the Refor- 
mation the English of both sexes dressed 
in a style both extravagant and indecent; 
even in the time of Elizabeth, the ladies 
still retaining doublets, cork appendages, 
&c. Indeed in those days they used te 
wear dresses, Spanish, Turkish, or 
Moresque ; but when he wrote ail the 
world was French, still does he add, with 
a degree of good sense, which we trust 
our fair readers will not pass over un- 
heeded: “ the English ladies do not 
adopt our French costume, but under 
certain restrictions; they say that we 
invent, but that they refine upon our in- 
ventions.” ‘That observation indecd he 
does not apply to the patches with which 
the human face divine was then disfi- 
gured; acustom which he merely marks 
as not unknown to the ladies of France, 
though worn only by the young and 
pretty ; whereas in England, young, old. 
handsome and ugly, are patched to an 
extreme. ‘ J have often counted fifteen 
patches, nay more, upon the black an! 
wrinkled face of an old harridan of 
seventy. Thus the: English certainty 
refine upon our fashions !” 

In addition to this he mentions a hor 
rid custom, which certainly could never 
have existed any where but in the age 
of barbarism, that those who bad warts 
or blotches upon their faces, cultivated 
the long hairs which grew upon ther, 
with extraordinary solicitude, informing 
him, when he asked the reason, that they 
considered them as symptoms of gout 
luck ! 

With all his deference for the fair sex 
he acknowledges that scolds are sob 
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times to be met with, whom he states to 
be subject to punishment * in a way 
pleasant enough.” ‘This very agreeable 
mode of domestic discipline for the pre- 
servation of conjugal harmony, is de- 
wribed as consisting of an arm-chair 
fixed at the end of two parallel spars 
about twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
go that the two spars support the chair 
which is between, and hung upon an 
axle-tree, which allows the chair always 
to retain its horizontal position at any 
degree of elevation or depression. The 
next process in this interesting opera- 
tion is to fix two posts by the side of a 
horse-pond, where the apparatus is hung 
in exact equipoise. ‘he speaker ts then 
called to the chair, not indeed to be an- 
noyed by the long arguments which 
sometimes puzzle other speakers, but to 
enjoy a little of the ups and downs of 
life, until the fair one’s superabundant 
ealoric is exhausted. , 

Thank heaven such pleasant opera- 
tions are now become unnecessary—just 
as the extirpation of roguery has caused 
the abrogation of the pillory! 

Doubtless we may say as much of ano- 
ther species of exhibition, which he de- 
seribes by saying that he has sometimes 
met in the streets of London a female 
carrying a male effigy crowned with a 
superb pair of horns, preceded by a 
drum, and followed by a dozen black- 
guards, making a most hideous harmonic 

mell with tongs, pokers, gridirons, 
ttles, pots, and pans; and when he 
has enquired the cause of these unhar- 
monic chromatics, he was informed that 
it was some fair one of the neighbour- 
hood who had well beaten her husband 
for suspecting that he had been qualified 
for an unconditional entry into heaven, 
whilst the fair one’s character was thus 
re-established ! 





BODE’s OPINIONS ON METEOROLOGY. 
MR. EDITOR, —__ eli 
“THE opinion of a distinguished astro- 
nomer (which | take the liberty of send- 
ing you) respecting meteorology, de- 
serves the more attention from those 
who employ themselves in the investiga- 
tion of the weather, as meteorology, hi- 
lerto a science only in name, since jt is 
estitute of every thing that constitutes 
the essence of a science, cannot be raised 
its state of childhood and tutelage, 

except by endeavouring to follow the 
same difficult and tedious, but only secure 
by which astronomy has risen to 

m elevation that justly commands our 
@miration. Astronomers at first direct- 
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ing their exertion to.the grand outlines, 
only endeavoured, above all things, to 
determine the mean motions of the plane- 
tary bodies, and it was not till they had, 
ina certain degree, accomplished this, 
that they sought to determine the anoma- 
lies, or greater and smaller deviations; 
thousands of years passed away before 
they changed the circle, in which all 
bodies were presumed to move into an 
ellipse, and this again some centuries 
later into an ellipse variously disturbed 
by attraction. But has meteorology 
been yet able to determine even the mean 
motions, the mean course of the weather 
in general, and in the gross, to say no- 
thing at present of the partial interrup- 
tions in different places, and fram very 
different reasons? Nor shall we ever be 
able to attain even this commencement of 
a scientific process, the view of a mean 
probable course, unless (for which we, 
however, see at present no measures 
taken,) observations are made daily 
and hourly, for fifty years together, with 
unabating zeal, and with similar instru- 
ments, on all parts of the inhabited 
globe, at the same time, between the 
north and the south poles, and in all tke 
five zones of both hemispheres, and these 
combined observations, compared and 
examined with the most rigorous care, ia 
order to obtain some general and posi- 
tive results as a foundation for further 
rescarches. But to come to the point in 
question: Mr. Bode, in bis Astronomi- 
cal Calendar for the year 1820, has given 
us some remarks on the great solar 
eclipse of Nov. 19, 1816, which, as far as 
they relate to meteorology, appear to be 
worthy of attention, and generally in- 
teresting even to those who are not 
astronomers, Great solar eclipses inci- 
dentally furnish an opportunity to have 
a general view of the weather at the 
same time in many, often distant places, 
by a comparison of the accounts of such 
a phenomenon, by astronomical obser- 
vers and spectators, which come to the 
knowledge of the public. With this 
view Mr. Bode has arranged, under one 
meteorological point of view, the various 
accounts which he has either received in 
writing, or found in public journals, re- 
specting that eclipse. 

On the 19th of November, 1816, there 
was at the time of the eclipse either, Ist, 
an entirely gloomy sky, so that it could 
not be seen at all; or, 2nd, mired wea- 
ther, where the eclipse could be partially 
seen; or, 3d, fine weather, so that it 
could be clearly observed in its whole 
duration. Among the places of the first 
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class were, Leipsig, St. Petersburg, Nu- 
remberg, Wilna, Mannheim, Danzig, 
Hanover, Dorpat, Mietau, ‘Hamburg, 
Cracow, Cassel, Riga, Dunaburg, Mar- 
burg, Gottingen, Gotha, Augsburg, 
Schwedt, Soldin, Stettin (on the Harz,) 
&c. Among the places of the second 
class were, Kloster Hradisch (in Bohe- 
mia,) Konigsberg, Copenhagen, Krems- 
munster, Culm, Warsaw, Butow (in Po- 
merania,) &c.; and of the third class 
were, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Ofen, Dres- 
den, Milan, Prague, Tangermunde, 
Glatz, Thorn, Stolpe (in Pomerania,) 
Zetmin (in Mecklenburg,) the Isle of 
Rugen, &c. (To these places of the 
third class mentioned in the Almanack, 
may be added Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Viviers, Mirepoix, Genoa, Madrid, Bil- 
boa, Cadiz, Abo, Stockholm, &c.) 

Now if in the collective sum of the 
weather, such as it takes place at every 
time upon the whole surface of the 
globe, there were any thing like regu- 
larity and connection, we might reason- 
ably conjecture, that over a certain ex- 
tent of country fme weather, and over 
another cloudy or bad weather should 
on the whole prevail. But here upon a 
cousiderable tract, between Cadiz and 
St. Petersburg, we have fine and cloudy 
weather distributed and mixed together 
without any appearance of regularity— 
fine at Dresden, cloudy at Leipsig ; fine 
at Thorn, cloudy at Danzig, &c. Let 
any one mark upon a map, by three dif- 
ferent columns, for instance, all the 
abovementioned places, where the eclipse, 
on account of the weather, was observed 
either not at all, or imperfectly, or in its 
whole duration; certainly it must make 
a most motley appearance, because those 
places present in this view a mass of con- 
fusion. “ I should like,” says Bode, “to 
lay such a map befure the meteorologists, 
in order to convince them how various 
and irregular the weather was at one 
and the same time on this part of the 
surface of the globe, that they may not 
expect too much order in it. If the 
eclipse occurred at a season of the year 
in which not much fine weather was to 
be expected among us, yet the weather 
was favourable in many places, but those 
places sometimes close together, some- 
times very remote from each other, so 
that in many intermediate places the 
sky was obscured with clouds. I think I 
may venture to affirm, that there are 
upon the earth, at the same time, all 

ossible kinds of weather, and (as all the 
ifferent seasons are hkewise to be found 


at once in different places) also every 
possible degree of heat and cold, a thoy. 
sand fold, but irregularly mixed toge. 
ther. Now the surface of the whole 
globe (including both land and Water) 
amounts to above 9,280,000 square 
miles (Mr. Bode of course means Ger. 
man miles;) and as experience every 
where shews, in each single country 
even in a tract of a few square miles, “4 
different and often quite opposite wea. 
ther and temperature of the air prevails, 
But if this be the case, who would yep. 
ture with this infinite diversity, in the 
course of the weather in single parts, to 
guess, or determine beforehand, the par- 
tial changes in such or such a place or 
country, since these particular change; 
are mostly effected by chemical prv- 
cesses (not sufficiently known to us) in 
our atmosphere and on the surface of 
the earth, chiefly in our own neighbour. 
hood (that is to say chiefly by local 
causes). Every careful enquirer into 
Nature, and particularly the attentive 
and unprejudiced observer of the wea- 
ther, will certainly not hesitate to sub- 
scribe to this opinion, as they must have 
been long since convinced by experience 
how fruitless all attempts have hither. 
to been to reduce to certain rules, 
the general nature of the weatlier, the 
character of it, prevailing sometimes for 
a longer, sometimes for a shorter tine, 
in more or less extensive of country, 
and its unstable, mutable. indefi- 
nite character, and its often sudden 
changes, or even to lay down with any 
degree of certainty something periodi- 
cal, returning after the lapse of a given 
time. ‘That many meteorologists, and 
of these chiefly those who are not astro- 
nomers, seek for a main cause of the 
weather in the stars, is, in truth, merely 
a make-shift of human weakness and 
ignorance, which, from the most ancient 
times, when it could not find close at 
hand any means of explaining a natural 

henomenon, thought it was to be found 
in the heavens. What influence the 
planets, and especially the sun and moon, 
may have on our weather, it is not our 
present business to enquire. An essiy 
on this subject, by Bode, very well worth 
reading, is to be found in the second 
volume of the Magazine, of the Berlin 
Society of Enquirers into Nature. Ber 
lin, 1808. 

I have just learned that Mr. Bode bas 
very lately published something further 
on the subject. Should the present 
communication be deemed by you likely 
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to prove interesting to yonr readers, I 
may perhaps be able to send you ano- 
ther for your next Number. L. 





MEMOIR. OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF EWALD CHRISTIAN VON KLEIST. 
E. C. von Kuetst was born in March, 

1715, at Zeblin, a village in Pomerania, 

near Coeslin. He was descended of a 

very ancient and noble family, which had 

iven the state no inconsiderable num- 
oe of brave warriors and faithful ser- 
yvants. His father resided on his estate, 
where young Kleist remained under the 
direction of a tutor till he was nine years 
of age. His father intending him for 
the civil service, sent him in his tenth 
year to the Jesuit’s school at Cron, in 
Great Poland. There he learned only 
what he was obliged to learn, particu- 
larly Latin, not for want of ability, but 
because, being a vigorous and high- 
spirited youth, he was fonder of all 
kinds of gymnastic and bodily exercises 


and games than learning. 


In 1729 he went to the Gymnasium, 
or High School at Dantzig, where, with- 
out any extraordinary efforts, he laid 
the foundation of the knowledge which 
he afterwards acquired. 

In 1731 he went to the University of 
Konigsberg to study jurisprudence : with 
8 firm resolution to apply diligently, he 
entered with cheerful prospects upon 
this new period of his life. He soon be- 
gan to appreciate the value of learning, 
and to be sensible that it was something 
more than barely a means of advance- 
ment in the world. He attended lec- 
tures upon mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, law, ethics, &c. and prosecuted 
his studies with eagerness, and a lauda- 
ble spirit of emulation. His industry 
while at the university is attested by 
humerous quarto volumes of his hand- 
Writing, in the collection of his friend 
Gleim. 

After completing his studies at Konigs- 
berg, Kleist returned to his father’s 
state, where he ed some time, full 
of out confidence in the knowledge 
@had acquired, and in sanguine expec- 
fation of having his talents soon recog- 
d and employed in the public service. 
it.the brilliant hopes and bold plans of 
.ardent youth were but too soon over- 
‘Own, and were succeeded by the pain- 
ful necessity of looking about for patron- 
fe and employment. In order to pro- 
de for him (who was the youngest son) 

cheapest manner, his parents sent 
to Denmark, recommended to the 


Bfection of their great and wealthy 
iw Montruity Mag.~No. 66. 
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relations. Generals Von Staffelt and 
Von Folkersahm, his uncles, either did 
not rightly understand the views of 
young Kleist, or had not sufficient conti- 
dence in their own influence, to attempt 
to obtain employment for him in the 
civil service. ‘I'hey represented to him 
that he must go into the army, if he 
thought to make his fortune, and he ac- 
cordingly accepted a commission in the 
Danish service in 1736. The intercourse 
with several highly accomplished officers 
reconciled Kleist, in a great degree, to a 
profession which was in fact not well 
adapted to the education he had had, 
and still less to the love of independ- 
ence, and dislike of all restraint, which 
had distinguished him from his youth. 
His sense of honor and duty led him to 
devote himself zealously to his new vo- 
cation, and he applied to the study of 
the military art, with the same zeal that 
he had shown at the University in the 
study of the law. 

In 1738, Kleist was sent to Danzig, 
to recruit. Here he again felt his desire 
revived to try his fortune in the civil 
line. Having soon completed his recruit- 
ing, he requested a furlough, and went 
to his little estate of Ruschitz, ten leagues 
from Danzig. From hence he paid a 
visit to his two sisters, in Polish Prussia, 
and was by them made acquainted with 
a Madame Von Golz, and her daughter. 
The latter, a young lady highly accom- 
plished in mind and person, inspired 
young Kleist with a tender attachment, 
which was approved by her mother, who 
highly esteemed him, and entertained 
great hopes from his talents. She sent 
him, with many recommendations to 
Fraustadt, where the whole Saxon court 
was at that time assembled, that if pos- 
sible, he might obtain an employment 
either in Saxony or Poland. He re- 
turned, however, without accomplishing 
his object, and was obliged to part from 
his mistress, without any hope of one 
day calling her his own, and returned 
into the Danish service. From this time 
he lost the cheerful sanguine spirit of 
youth, which looks forward upon life as 
a scene of varied pleasures, and in the 
consciousness of untried powers, re- 
gards even the most difficult enterprises 
as easy. 

In 1740, Frederick II. of Prussia, 
claimed Kleist from the Danish service, 
because he was a Pomeranian nobleman, 
and gave him a lieutenant’s commission 
in the regiment of Prince Henry, at 
Potsdam. His way of life at Potsdam 
was very unpleasant to him, and bis Iet- 
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ters shew how disgusted he was with it. 
He was fond of amusement, and pos- 
sessed the happy art of converting tri- 
fling pleasures into greater, by his mode 
of enjoying them. Like most persons 
of his disposition, he was careless in pe- 
cuniary concerns, which involved him in 
difficulties before he was aware. Youth, 
however, made all care sit easy; he 
hoped to be rapidly promoted, and was 
unconcerned if his tew creditors were 
but patient. His acquaintanee was 
chiefly confined to his comrades, to 
whom however his superior education was 
in general, as unwelcome, as their want 
of it was disagreeable to him. It was no 
wonder that a thousand disagreements 
and disputes arose between them. Thus, 
in 1743, Kleist fought a duel with ano- 
ther officer, in which he was severely 
wounded in the arm. This proved to 
be a fortunate circumstance, both for 
Kleist and for the public, by being the 
occasion of his first acquaintance with 
the celebrated Gleim, with whom he con- 
tracted a most intimate friendship, which 
Was among the greatest blessings of his 
life, and to which we are, probably, in- 
debted for the poems which have gained 
him such distinguished reputation. In 
the house of Colonel Von Schulze, where 
Gleim was intimate, the young wounded 
officer was spoken of with such particu- 
lar regard, that Gleim was induced to 
call on him, and found him very weak in 
bed, with ‘‘ Cesar de Bello Gallico,”’ ly- 
ing open on a table near it. The patient 
complained that he was forbidden to 
read, and accepted with joy Gleim’s offer 
to read to him. Once he happened to 
read to him a comie poem of his own, 
which made the patient laugh so heartily 
that his wound broke out afresh, and a 
violent hamorrhage ensued, The surgeon 
who was sent for declared that the loss 
of blood would greatly tend to promote 
his recovery, and, in fact, the wound 
healed rapidly after this accident. “To 
poetry, and you,” said he, with a smile 
of gratitude, to Gleim, “I owe my re- 
covery.” Henceforward, the most ten- 
der friendship unfolded itself in the 
hearts of both, and became the source of 
the charming effusions by which Kleist 
afterwards acquired so great a reputa- 
tion. Gleim’s example gradually awak- 
ened in hima new inclination for poetry, 
which he had leved even in his saath. 
Inclination gives courage. After some 
fruitless attempts, he sent to Gieim his 
first essay, which he called Anacreontic, 
gn the 4th December, 1743. 

. Bat the cheerful tones of his young 
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lyre soon died away. He received the 
unexpected news, that Miss Von Goly. 
had been obliged by her relatious, to 
consent to a very advantageous marriage, 
This deeply affected him; at the saine 
time his friend Gleim was separated from 
him, so that he felt himself quite forlory 
in the dull town of Potsdam. He jn- 
dulged himself in his grief, till it relieved 
itself by tender complaints ; his heart was 
revived and refined by the soothing tones; 
but the cheerful, careless temper of his 
youth was fled, and never entirely re. 
turned. Here it is, that the life of the 
poet properly begins ; with his two ele- 
gies “ To Wilhelmina,” (Miss Von Gols) 
and “ Longing for Repose.” In 1744, 
and 1745, he made the campaign of Bo- 
hemia, where his bravery and prudence, 
on all occasions, gained him the appro- 
bation and confidence of his superiors. 
After the peace of Dresden, he returned 
with his regiment, in 1746, to Potsdam. 
The fatigue of the campaign, and stil! 
more, an illness which seized him at 
Hirschberg, and in which he nearly lost 
his life, by the unskilfulness of a surgeon, 
had much weakened his constitution, 
and at the same time, increased his me- 
lancholy. His only consolation was 
found in his correspondence with Gleim, 
and in poetry. He had already suffered 
some smaller poems to appear, without 
his name, in various periodical journals. 
He now began his great poem, “ The 
Spring,” fragments of which he sent, 
from time to time, to Gleim, for his opi- 
nion. The work, however, proceeded 
slowly, chiefly on account of his ill health. 
In 1749, Kleist was made captain on the 
staff, and became acquainted, in Berlin, 
with Ramler, and then printed, for the 
first time, at his own expence, “ The 
Spring ;” but only a few copies for his 
friends, and without his name. As soon 
as it was known, the fame of the author 
spread rapidly, and repeated editions 
hardly sufficed to gratify the impatience 
of the public. Seldom, if ever, did 4 
German poem, and that too by an author 
before unknown, obtain such rapid and 
brilliant success. In 1751, Kleist ob- 
tained acompany. In 1752, he went to 
Switzerland, to recruit, and on this occa- 
sion, became acquainted, at Zurich, with 
Bodmer, Breitinger, Wieland, and 
others; and took particular pleasure 
in the company of Hirzel, with whom 
he had contracted an intimate friendship 
in 1747, at Berlin. In 1755, the King 
gave him a majority in the regiment 0 
General Von Hausen, which was put 12 


garrison, at Leipsig. Here he became 
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uainted with Lessing and Weisse ; 
and during the tranquillity which he en- 
joyed there, he composed several new 
poems. After the battle of Rossbach, 
the King, in a letter of his own hand- 
writing, gave him the superintendence 
of the great military hospital, which was 
established at Leipsig. His humane cha- 
acter was unanimously applauded by the 
sick and wounded of both parties, and 
his disinterested conduct, by all the inha- 
bitants of the city. In 1758, he served 
with the army of Prince Henry, where 
he could not fail of opportunities to dis- 
tinguish himself, which he did on many 
oceasions. Yet amidst all the fatigues 
and dangers of war, he never abandoned 
the muses, sometimes correcting the 
poems he had already written, sometimes 
composing new ones. ; 

In the beginning of the following cam- 
paign, 1759, he went, with Prince Henry's 
army to Franconia, and remained with 
it till he was detached with the corps of 
General Fink, to join the King’s army, 

inst the Russians. On the 12th of 
August was the bloody battle of Cu- 
nersdorfi,where he was to die gloriously, 
as he had often wished, for his King and 
country. The day before, and in the 
morning of the battle, as the army was 
advancing against the enemy, he was ob- 
served to be uncommonly cheerful. Un- 
der the command of General Fink, he 
attacked the right flank of the Russian 
amy. Kleist with his battalion, had 


already assisted in taking three batteries, 


when, besides twelve severe contusions, 
he was much wounded in the two first 

ngers of his right hand, so that he was 
bbliged to wield his sword with the left. 
Not seeing any longer the commander of 


| the battalion, he gallopped forwards as 


his men were putting to flight an Austri- 
in battalion,with the bayonet, and think- 
ing only of victory, led them, amidst a 
ful cannonade, against the fourth 
ry. He collected the standards of 
lig regiment around him, that his men 
tight follow him courageously—took an 
lmsign by the arm, who had already three 
pair of colours to carry, and so advanced 
wards the battery. A musket ball 
assed through his left. arm, which was 
nediately disabled ; he therefore again 
ok his sword in his right hand, holding 
t with two fingers and the thumb. 
ivery fresh wound seemed to redouble 
8 ardour, and he fancied himself already 
umphant, in possession of the fourth 
lattery. He was only about thirty 
lees from the object of his efforts, 
en a grape shot shattered his right leg, 
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so that he instantly fell from his horse. 
Anxious for the victory—animated by 
the confusion of the battle, and the un- 
paralleled bravery of his men, he twice 
attempted, with the assistance of those 
around him, to remount his horse, but in 
vain, he fell exhausted to the ground, 
exclaimed, ‘“* My lads, do not forsake 
your King!” and fainted. He was car- 
ried to the rear. A surgeon was pro- 
cured, and Kleist recovered from his 
fainting fit, when the surgeon began to 
wash the wounds with brandy ; but while 
he was employed in binding a handker- 
chief round the patient’s leg, he was shot 
through the head with a musket ball, and 
fell lifeless by the side of the wounded 
hero. Soon after, some Cossacks came, 
and stripped him of his clothes, even his 
hat and shirt. Had he notspoken Polish 
to them, they would have kiiled him; but 
taking him for a Pole, they spared his 
life, and threw him into aditch. Quite 
exhausted by the fatigue and loss of 
blood, he sunk, towards evening, into a 
profound sleep. During the night, some 
Russian hussars found him, and filled 
with compassion for his sufferings, drew 
him upon a dry place, made him a bed of 
straw, near to a watch fire, covered him 
with a cloak and hat, and gave him 
some bread and water. ‘Towards morn- 
ing, when they left him, one of them 
offered him a piece of money, worth 
about an English shilling; but Kleist re- 
fusing it, the generous hussar threw it 
into the cloak with which he had covered 
him, and rode off with his companions. 
Cloak, hat, and money, were soon the 
prey of other Cossacks, who, however, 
left Kleist on his bed of straw. Thus 
he lay, uncovered, and in great pain, till 
ten in the morning, when a Russian 
officer of the name of Stackelberg, riding 
by, he called to him, and let him know 
his rank. This officer had him conveyed 
ina waggon to Francfort on the Oder, 
where his wounds were, for the first 
time, properly dressed. The next day, 
at the urgent desire of Professor Nico- 
lai, he was removed to that gentleman's 
house, where every possible attention 
was paid to him, and the physicians 
had some hopes of his recovery. He 
read frequently, and conversed with 
much cheerfulness with the Francfort 
professors, and the Russian officers who 
visited him. On the 11th day the shat- 
tered bones separated, and tore an ar- 
tery, which bled profusely before the 
surgeon could staunch it. He now grew 
evidently weaker, and the severe pain 
even caused convulsion. But he still 
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retained full possession of his faculties, 
and expired with the fortitude of a sol- 
dier, and the composure of a philosopher 
and achristian, on the 24th of August, 
1759, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
‘I'wo days after, he was buried with all 
possible solemnity, by the care of Pro- 
fessor Nicolai, seconded by the Russian 
Colonel Von Schettnow, who commanded 
the corps of the enemy that occupied the 
city. ‘The principal Russian officers, the 
members of the University, &c. followed 
the hero to the grave, where an affecting 
funeral discourse was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Nicolai. Captain Von Stackel- 
berg, seeing there was no sword upon 
- the coffin, laid his own upon it, saying, 
«© No; such a warrior must not be buried 
without this mark of honor.” Thus fell 
Kleist, in life beloved by all who knew 
him, and in death honoured even by the 
enemy. The king and country lost in 
him, a brave and experienced officer ; 
Germany, an adinirable poet; and his 
friends, among whem were all the dis- 
tinguished literati of the time, one 
whom they never ceased to regret. 

Kleist was of a lofty stature, and of a 
noble martial appearance. His eye was 
large, and full of fire, and the whole ex- 
pression of his countenance friendly 
though serious, a faithful index to the 
virtues of his soul. This is not the place 
to enter more fully into the subject. His 
“Spring” bears in every sentence the 
stamp of his character, which is equally 
evident in his other works. 

As a poet, Kleist ranks very high 
among those to whom Germany is chiefly 
indebted for the polishing of its language, 
and the refinement of its taste. His 
great talent lay in the description of the 
beauties of nature, and the charms of a 
country life; and his “Spring” still 
maintains the first rank among the Ger- 
man poems of the same class. But he 
cultivated with success, other species of 

etry, particularly the elegy. Of the 

pring, the reader may form at least, a 
tolerable opinion, from the translation 
inserted in the last number. Whatever 
may be the defects of that translation, 
nobody can be more sensible of them 
than the translator himself, who, how- 
ever, having kept it above twenty years 
in his port-folio, may perhaps be allowed 
to say, thathe thinks it, on the whole, a 
pretty fair representation of the original, 
not a literal copy, but as near as the dif- 
ferent genius of the two languages, and 
the different measure of the verse would 
allow. (The original being in a kind of 
hexameter, and indeed so called by the 


author.) Asa proof of the esteem in 
which the Spring is held abroad, 1 wil] 
add, for the information of the English 
reader, that, besides the numberless edj- 
tions in German, translations have been 
ewe in Italian, 1755, in elegant, 
ut too free translation; in French prose, 
in the Journal Etranger, 1760; in French 
verse, by M. Beguelin, 1781. There 
are, I believe, other French translations, 
besides an imitation by Leonard, under 
the title of “Journée de Printems,” 
without mention of the original poem, 
In Dutch, “ De Lente,” 1772. In Latin 
there are four or five translations, by 
Spalding, Neide, Dietrich, Murling, &. 
Some of those translations have gone 
through several editions. I have heard, 
that there are translations of the Spring, 
in Danish, Polish, and Russian, but have 
no means of ascertaining the fact. The 
prodigious success of “Spring” gave 
birth to numberless imitations, most of 
them, however, like the imitations of 
Thomson, serving but as foils to shew in 
a more striking light the matchless beau- 

ties of the original. 
H. E. Luoyp. 

London, June, 1819. 





ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A BANK 
FOR SAVINGS, AT HAMBURG!, IN 
1778. 

MR. EDITOR, 


MUCH has been said, and not a little 
written, respecting the first establishment 
of these admirable institutions ; and yet - 
the question should appear to remain at 
this moment undecided, if we are to 
judge of it by a claim recently urged in 
one of our daily journals, on behalf of a 
Mr. Beaumont, who has been the insti- 
tutor of a Savings’ Bank in Covent Gar- 
den, and is said to have set it on foot, if 
I recollect aright, in the year 1807. Al- 
lowing the assertion to be correct, the 

riority will still belong to Mrs. Priscilla 

Vakefield, the benevolent founder of 
the “Children’s Bank,” in 1799, and the 
“ Benefit Bank,” at Tottenham, in 1804. 
It is, however, foreign to my present ob- 
ject, to detain your readers with the dis- 
cussion of a point which is of such trivial 
importance; and, I must beg to refer 
such of them as ere any ways desirous of 
entering more at large upon’ it, to a re- 
cent work,* which will be found to con- 
tain unquestiona le data on this subject 

It is somewhat singular, that these 
banks should not have been earlier 


. ® The Annals cf Banks for Savings, PP: 
50, 63, and 133. | 
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known amongst us; for we are a nation 
by no means slow in discovering what re- 
mains uxdene,.towards improving the 
condition and happiness of our labour- 
ing classes, or in applying the experience 
of other countrics to the amelioration of 
our own: and vet none of our philan- 
thropists secm to have been aware of the 
existence of a bauk for savings, in the 
heart of the most considerable commer- 
cial city on the continent, for nearly forty 
years. Itis Hamburgh, which appears 
tome to deserve the credit of having laid 
the first stone of one of the most useful, 
if not the most splendid, of the noble 
edifices Wiici, in our days, adorn the ex- 
tensive field of christian benevolence. 
Iam indebted to the amiable and elo- 
quent, to ‘ie earliest, and perhaps the 
most eniiglitened public advocate of these 
banks, the Reverend Henry Duncan, of 
Ruthwe/l, for the subsequent details, 
which were communicated to him, some 
years after the publication of his own 
masterly essay. ‘They will serve to shew 
that philanthropists, like poets, may think 
and act, in different ages and climes, as 
twin brothers in sentiment and deed, 
without being plagiarists! Those also, 
who are acquainted with the administra- 
tions of. these institutions, will be grati- 
fied by observing the coincidence it pre- 
sents with a branch of that of the Ham- 
BURGH “ PRovIDENT INSTITUTION.” 

“ This establishment was founded in 
the year 1778, and was principally on the 
hd annuities. ‘The tables, however, 

ving been constructed on false prin- 
ees were found not to answer, and the 

eme was consequently dropped fora 
time. It was revived afterwards on an 
improved footing, and continued to suc- 
teed, until the champion of liberal ideas 
laid his benevolent hand on its funds! 

“One of the subordinate branches of 
the establishment was a bank for savings, 


of which the following were the rules :—_ 


_* Tit. xii. Of the Saving Funp; or 
9h class of this Provident Institution. 
“§ 109. The “ Savings’ Fund,” in this 
Biden: Institution, which is wholly 
inct from the other branches of the 
establishment, and consequently does not 
tonfer on the depositors a right to vote 
ia general meeting, is intended to be of 
eneral use, and, especially, to be of ad- 
fantage to frugal and industrious persons 
HN every description, such as servants, 
lay labourers, mechanics, sailors, §c., by 
ling them an opportunity to accu- 
e little by little, a small fund, and 
| Place out their savings securely at 
Mérest: it is, therefore, hoped, they will 
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avail themselves of the means thus held 
out, for the purpose of encouraging them 
to rise by industry and frugality, until 
they become useful and important to the 
state.—It is likewise hoped, that those 
who have small sums of money unem- 
ployed, which they may have occasion for 
after a short period, or have nv early 
opportunity of applying to advantage, 
will perceive the benefit they may derive 
from it. 

“ Money will be received into this fund 
throughout every month, and the interest 
will be computed from the first day of 
the succeeding month. 

*©§ 110. Every one who deposits any 
money in the Saving Fund, must pre- 
serve a receipt, made out and signed by 
the directors appointed for the time by 
the Provident Institution; which re- 
ceipt is a full security for the sum depo- 
sited, bearing an increase of one shilling 
banco, per annum, for each rix-dollar 
banco; payable upon drawing out the 
money and delivering back the security 
receipt. ‘he amount of the sum to be de- 
posited is optional; yet nothing less than 
fifteen marks banco can be received, and 
every larger sum so lodged must be divi- 
sible by five. 

“§111. Ne further gain will be de- 
rived from this fund by the Provident 
Institution, than one half per cent. for 
charges of management, to be levied on 
deposits as fixed by rule 30th.” 

{ regret that my information does not 
extend further; but I should hope, that 
some one of your numerous readers will 
be able to acquaint us how far this useful 
institution succeeded, and particularly 
that branch of it, to which the foregoing 
It would, also, be interesting 
to know, whether any steps have been 
taken to revive it, since the expulsion of 
Davoust and his party of Anti Legiti- 
mates. 1 remain, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

May 7, 1819. S. 





OF BLIGHT, AND THE TRANSMIGRA- 

| TION OF INSECTS. 

Rerum Natura nusquam magis quam in mi- 
nimis, tota sit. Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 2. 
THE prolific vegetation of the open- 

ing Spring, leads us, almost instinctively, 

to admit the truth of the above observa- 
tion of Pliny. In every step of our re- 
searches into the works of an all-boun- 
teous Providence, we find it amply veri- 
fied: but when we discover an almost 
innumerable tribe of insects, varying in 
their different powers and objects, we 
are also led to conclude, that this exten- 
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sive provision has not been made for the 
use of man alone,—creatures of every 
other race, must also subsist and partake 
of part, at least, of the great feast which 
nature bounteously spreads before all. 
Hence, bt have been led to enquire into 
the birth of insects, and while my garden 
furnished me with a copious index, my 
attention was fixed upon those which are 
found on the under side of the leaves of 
cabbages and currant trees. ‘These are 
commonly called BLiguT, and it is sup- 
posed, that they are brought by, or in 
the easterly winds, which usually visit 
our western shores at this period of the 
year. Now, from the evidence which I 
have gathered, and from some analogous 
reasoning, I am inclined to question this 
principle, and to consider it as a vulgar 
error; and I shall be well satisfied to 
find, that the following observations may 
attract the notice of some one of your 
more informed readers, who may be in- 
duced to offer his explanation of my 
doubts. 

Ray, and Malpighi, and Derham, agree 
in their designation of those insects to be 
of the Phulena or Ichneumon fly kind. 
Under whatever leaf they are found, the 
upper surface is incrusted with tumours, 
or, as Ray calls them, strumous swellings, 
of a reddish-brown colour. When the 
embryo, or egg, is deposited (Der. ii. 328 
note) on a leaf, the leaf is observed to 
bend, as if purposely to inwrap it, and 
defend it from cold and other injuries ; 
and Malpighi accounts for these, by the 
eggs being laid in as far as the pith, while 
the plant is young and tender, which 
causes their shoots to tumify, and become 
knotty and gouty. It is by this outward 
sign that we discover the blight. 

This disorder in plants seldom hap- 

but upon the blowing of sharp eas- 
terly winds, which are most frequent in 
the month of March; Mr. Bradley. says, 
that “this does not explain why one 
plant should be blighted more than ano- 
ther—standing all in the same row, and 
being of different kinds ;” he observes, 
that caterpillars, and other insects gene- 
rally attend those winds, and that they 
infest some one kind of tree more. than 
another, and even some particular branch 
more than others: and thence, he infers, 
either that their , or the insects 
themselves, are brought to us by the 
easterly winds; or, that the temperature 
of the air, when = —— winds blow, 
is necessary to hatch t creatures su 
posing the eggs to have been already 
on the in parts. Now, each of these 
enuses seems to have its separate effect: 
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those blights attended with large worms 
or caterpillars, seem hatched by the eas. 
terly winds ; and these others, which only 
produce the small insects, that occasion 
the curling of the leaves of trees, may 
proceed from swarms of them, either 
ready hatched, or in the egg, brought 
with the wind. Every insect has its proper 
plant, or tribe of plant, which it natn- 
rally requires for its nourishment, and 
will feed on no other; and in which, or 
near to which, it therefore lays its ergs: 
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this accounts for some being infected ri 
while others escape; this also, accounts bei 
for a reason, why all kinds of plants of 
should not be blighted at the same time. aft 
They travel to us from the north east the 
part of Great Tartary, &c. where the o 
cold is intense eneugh to give them life, oe 
and from whence there is not sea enougl: of 
by the warmth and saltness of whose D. 
vapours, they might be suffocated : those = 
brought from the north east parts of my 
America, are probably destroyed by pas- dis 
sing the vast Atlantic Ocean, which may dar 
be the reason why the south-east wind - 
is not so infectious.” rest 

Dr. Hales, aseribes blights to the ob- " 
struction of perspiration in blossoms and om 
leaves, oceasioned by a continued dry a 


easterly wind, without showers or dew: 
in consequence of which, the perspirable 
matter becomes glutinous, and adheres 
to the surfaces of leaves, hereby affording 


Fe § 


a nutriment for insects, which prey on bet 
the leaves and tender branches of the - 
fruit trees, where the blight happens, -” 
though they are not the first cause of it; a 
and he recommends, as a remedy, the the 


washing and sprinkling them with fair 
water, and if their shoots seem to be 
much infected, washing them with a 
woollen cloth, so that their perspiration 
may not be obstructed. Another blight 
arises on sharp frosty mornings, &c. 

F have gathered my information tlius 
far from the Cyclopedia; but it does not 
afford a conclusive answer to my ques- 
tion. TF have for this purpose, therefore, 
carefully watched my currant trees from 
the time that they have not a bud, till the 
time of the fruit being set, and ready for 
gathering. IF have observed their gra- 
dual progress till their youngest leaves 
expand, free of the least perceptible in- 
sect or egg; and also, after a blighting 
easterly wind, which one should suppose 
would sweep the stem and upper part 
of the leaves and branches; and J have 
discovered, agreeably to the above natu- 
ralists, the upper surface to be incrusted, 
and crumpled up, and of a’reddish c0- 
lour, and the under part of the leaf, whie? 
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was apparently free from the wind, en- 
tirely possessed with eggs, some entirely 
dormant, and others just moving on their 
, but not bursting into a worm or fly, 
asi expected. Now, it can scarcely be 
conceived, that the leaf should generate 
;, or that these insects should have 
found a residence in the bud, or at the 
joints of the branch where the leaves 
shoot from; and if there was no other 
objection to this doubt, their size would 
at once contradict these suggestions: it 
is presumed also, that any wind will not 
bear along with it any insect, or number 
of insects, undiscoverable, which should, 
after a journey from Tartary, deposit 
their ova of such a size, most carefully 
and methodically, and not one upon ano- 
ther, in the curled and under surface of 
a gooseberry-bush leaf in my garden at 
D.; for if 1 can be led to believe that it 
may bring myriads of insects full charged 
with eggs so far, those insects must be 
discoverable to every observer of the 
dark clouds which are called blight ; be- 
cause the eges are, even at the first ob- 
servance of them, of a size far too large 
toadmit of this probability from an in- 
sect not perceptible either in its flight, or 
intaking up its abode, or after this in- 
tubation. One of the small leaves will 
contain upon its inward surface 500 
but no insect appears to hatch 

hem, or to be lying near them, or to 
be taking its flight from them; but the 
mallest eggs are nearly the size of a 
minikin pin’s head, and others of the 
tize of a middling pin’s head; now if 
they can be supposed-to grow so rapidly 
ina single day, the insects whence they 
came must be too large to escape obser- 
vation. I am also at a loss to discover a 
reason for their being sent on so long 
and perilous a journey, to find a provi- 
tion here which they do not find on 


their native soil; and this fact rather’ 


proves that they are not sent on any such 
rand, but are indigenous, wherever 
the same plants are cultivated. 

‘Tfinsects travel by such a wind so near 
‘the earth as to meet with fresh small 
ees in their way, one might allow them 
le instinct of nature to select their own 
moice in the garden, but then their sa- 
city must be also allowed to extend 
elf to the crawling from the upper to 
under surface, in order to avoid the 
ery blast which brought them so far, 
ind left them there. From these doubts 
‘am rather inclined to question the fact 
‘the flight of insects, and to suppose 
mat the eggs are deposited under the 
by an insect which has been drop- 
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ped in achrysalis state upon or against 
the stem of the plant after it had devour- 
edits moisture, and remained there dur- 
ing the winter, until the new leaves put 
forth again. But this may account for 
them as relative to any shrub, but not to 
any deciduous plant like a cabbage, 
whose expanded leaf, especially at the 
bottom of the stem, furnishes space for 
# very numerous family of these ova- 
like insects ; I call‘them so because they 
are not entirely in an egg-state at the 
time, when [ have examined them, but 
are furnished with feet which bear their 
egg-like body along, and in this state 
they do not seem to be yet strong enough 
to expand any part of it, so as to shew 
any wings; though it must be admitted 
that many insects, like the earwigs, are 
furnished with wings, so curiously con- 
cealed and inclosed that they are sup- 
posed to have none; and this opinion is 
favoured by the upper part of them be- 
ing of the same crustaceous texture as 
the rest of their body, to which they are 
closely fitted and compacted. 

The world are generally convinced 
that insects are not bred of corruption, 
but e2o0vo0, though the contrary was be- 
lieved by the ancients, because they 
could not discern the manner of their 
propagation : the instinctive care which 
they observe to deposit their egzs in se- 
cure places, where they may find sufti- 
cient incubation, and where also their 
young, when hatched by either the wind 
or the sun, may have the benefit of pro- 
per food till they become able to repeat 
the same unvarying course of their pa- 
rents and ancestors, are proofs of the 
undeviating wisdom of a superintending 
Providence ; and that these, not by many 
degrees the smallest of creatures, are 
perfect in their forms and properties for 
all the purposes for which they are de- 
signed! If then this origin be adopted as 
the more natural, the popular opinion 
of their transmigration seems to fail of 
its due authority ; and though I am con- 
scious that analogy is not evidence in 
any case, yet it bears me to a tolerable 
conclusion, that when they have care- 
fully laid up their eggs their purpose is 
accomplished, and Nature preserves 
their seed in places not seen by man; 
that the easterly winds which accompany 
the opening of every spring, hatch to 


life these little unseen ova, which are - 


then instinctively led to possess their ap- 
propriate place under the leaf of their 
plant or shrub ; and that the same bene- 
ficent Nature thus assumes, as it were, 
the guardianship of that unparalleled 
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copyn, Or maternal tenderness of the de- 
parted parent ! The same divine sagacity 
which assigns to each its proper place 
throughout all the members of creation, 
also provides a concealed retirement for 
it during the winter season, and obviates 
the danger of a weary transmigration, 
for which the parent's strength is too 
feeble to subsist, and whose allotted pe- 
riod of life is too short to effect this its 
ultimate purpose. A. H. 





ON THE CONDITION OF THE HIGHLAND 
PEASANTRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE 
REBELLION OF 1740. 

STATES and nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, have their periods of growth 
and maturity, of decay and of dissolution. 
The constitution and forms of govern- 
ment which are reared by human wis- 
dom, and which have received all the 
fundamenta] strength and stability that 
a brave and reflecting people could im- 
part, reach, after all, but a certain point 
of eminence, on which they either dissolve 
at once by some dreadful convulsion, or 
gradually crumble away like our own, 
by frequent underminings and impair- 
ment. Like a tall pillar which has been 
the work of centuries, the constitution 
of a country bears upon it the character 
of every age that has rolled over it. We 
recognise in its rough and clumsy base 
the rock-like hardihood of a virtuous an- 
cestry ; but as the structure rises these 
features of durability disappear, and one 


story shades away into another, till we - 


descry on the flimsy pinnacle, the fine- 
ries, and the gaudy stucco-work of a 
degeuerate and a decaying people. 
he bearing of this simile may not a 
pear in the present case sufficiently o 
vious to many: but it must be observed 
by all those who acknowledge the opera- 
tive and moral causes on the character 
of a nation, who allow that the nature 
of any government, and the change of 
me affairs, can impair or improve the 
appiness and the interests of any people. 
A very limited knowledge of the his- 
tory of our country will show that our 
own importance and charaeter, as a na- 
tion, is fast on the decline. In support 
of this assertion, it is needless to detail 
the late checks and overthrows, and in- 
sults received from a rival people, nor 
the chain of causes by which these dis- 
graceful humiliations were brought 
about. It is needless to compare the 
nt with the illustrious past, when a 
iton could walk res and feared, 
firm and upembarrassed, through every 
corner of the civilized world; suffice it 


at present at least, to consider the decay 
of our nation as it appears in the cir. 
cumstances and misfortunes of a smal] 
indeed, but a very important portion of 
our countrymen—the natives of the 
Highlands of Scotland, that brave and 
interesting people, who have sv lately 
deserved and obtained the praise of the 
whole kingdom. 

No people, of whom any record has 
been handed down to us, have undergone 
so great and so sudden a change as the 
Highlanders. Surrounded by _ their 
mountains and forests they lived, from 
the remotest ages, detached from the 
world, a fearless and impetuous race, 
The barriers which nature had built 
around them, as they prevented access 
to their southern neighbours, so they 
prevented them from keeping pace with 
their improvements. The appearance of 
their country was dark and desolate, and 
exposing no attractions but to its own 
inhabitants. It is obvious that neither 
the idea nor the uses of agriculture 
would readily occur to a people, the 
general aspect of whose country pre- 
sented such an obstacle to the powers 
of cultivation, and who had abundant 
sources of subsistence in their moun- 
tains, woods, and lakes. The nature of 
the country, therefore, and the habits of 
its people, so far from furnishing any 
thing attractive or desirable, served only 
to repel their more civilized neighbours 
from their territories. They were shun- 
ned as a race with which no dealings 
could be made, and on whose faith no 
dependence could be placed; who had 
no law but the word of a proud chief, 
and no sense of moral obligation but 
that capricious feeling of honour which 
frequently obtains even among a com- 
munity of robbers. The Highlanders, 
on the other hand, proud of their inde- 
pendence, and professing obedience to 
no ruler but whom every individual 
tribe selected from its own number, look- 
ed so late even as the last century with 
contempt on the Lowlanders as a dege- 
nerate people, who preferred the ease 
and effeminacies of a peaceful life to the 
fatigues of the chace and the hardships 
of a predatory warfare. 

But with all that fiereeness of charac- 
ter which unrestrained liberty, chieftain 
rivalry, feudal wars, and mutual plunder 
had disseminated from the earliest times 
among the Highlanders, there were vir- 
tues which they possessed in a superior 
degree to their neighbours. Fidelity to 
their chieftains, for instance, and attach- 


ment to each and all of their quarrels, 
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were never so remarkably exemplified in 
the history of any people. The honour 
of the chief was inseparable from that of 
the clan; and whatever act or word was 

sed to affect his dignity, was deem- 
ed also derogatory to theirs. 

In the relations of parent and child, 
of husband and wife, instances are re- 
corded and handed down by tradition, 
of gratitude, esteem, and love, which 
have not been surpassed in the visions of 
the novelist; and regarding the virtue 
of hospitality, the Highlandman, even in 
his rudest state, threw open his door, 
and spread his table to the benighted 
traveller ; and so far down as the present 
day, notwithstanding all the hardships 
of their condition, the homeless vagrant, 
who vainly implores at the rich lord’s 
door the relief to which every law of 
God and of nature has given him a right, 
is never known to want the shelter of a 
night, and even a diet which they cannot 
well spare. As for their loyalty it ig 
needless to say any thing. Their be- 
haviour, when opposed to the enemies of 
their king, can best speak for itself ; and 
instances of this are of too late occur- 
rence to require any detail. 

The commotions of 1745-6 pressed the 
liecessity of curbing the spirit of clanship 
ind the ascendancy of chieftains. The 
almost despotic power of these persons 
(though seldom or never wantonly exer- 
cised) was well fitted to inspire awe, and 

to secure tle respect of their vassals. 

ery individual could trace up to his 
chief some line of consanguinity. He 
pe therefore, the mansion of 
his lord with pride and pleasure. He 

peared in his presence at the daily 
Mae with respectful familiarity, and 
rith expressions of submission and fide- 
ty, at the same time, with a conscious- 
ess of his own importance as a relative 
a member of his tribe, the poorest 
an would step forward to salute 














le chief, on the other hand, knew too 
rélithe character of his countrymen to 
athdraw his courtesy in any degree. 
MH, therefore, he was at any time, or to 
ny vassal, affable from no feeling of af- 
ction, he was so at least from motives 
bhiey. Civility, courteousness, and 
ntable treatment on his part, was re- 
ith services the mast devoted on 
me side of his dependants. The chief- 
is will was also theirs ; and wherever 
Ordered or led them, they went or 
Wed with heart and hand. 
Fis obvious that the nature of this 
wanection was by no means calculated 
ew Montuty Mac.—No. 65. 
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} Chief and shake hiny by the hand. 


to advance the real interests of the High- 
lands, or, (where the chieftains were so 
proud and capricious) to insure the 
peace of society. It cherished idleness, 
and kept alive a spirit of rivalship and 
ferocity which hurried one tribe against 
another with a fury that often could not 
be quenched but by the destruction of 
one or other of the parties. 

The sway of the Highland chieftains 
among their tribes was never believed 
nor observed, till it shewed itself to the 
world in the adventure of Prince Charles 
Edward. The bravery, the faithfulness, 
the hardihood, which the circumstances 
of that lamented period developed, raised 
the mountaineers in the eyes of the na- 
tion to acharacter and a consequence 
they never possessed before. ‘The value 
of their services was readily appreciated, 
and to render their warlike spirit bene- 
ficial to the state, there was only wanting 
an opportunity of giving it a proper di- 
rection, The American war, which 
broke out soon after, while it called 
their energies into busy operation, gave 
signal evidence of prowess and of loyalty; 
and from that period downwards, Britain 
is indebted to the mountains of the north 
for the hardiest and most virtuous of its 
defenders. 

After the rebellion had subsided it is 
well known how active government had 
been to facilitate a communication with 
the Highlands. Lines of road were cut 
through rocks, over mountains and 
moors, where previously there had not 
been even a footpath to direct the tra- 
veller’s way. Bridges rose, as if by en- 
chantment, over streams and rivers which 
formerly afforded but the tedious and 
often hazardous crossings of fords and 
ferries. ‘Travelling thus became more 
general, more expeditious, and more 
comfortable. Vigorous’ enactments too 
were levelled at the root of feudal power. 
The connection between chief and clan 
was in a great measure dissolved. The 
ascendancy of the one, the blind affec- 
tion and partialities of the other, grew 
less every year. Old habits were by de- 
grees abandoned ; and Highlandmen be- 
gan to feel that there were more honour- 
able modes of living than by plunder, and 
that there was an arm‘in the land still 
stronger than that of LocurE.* ' 

The way to civilization was thus 





* It is a fact, that previous to 1745, the 
chiefs of the Camerons and the Campbells 
were regarded by at least three-fourths of 
the Highlanders, as the most powerful 
leaders in the kingdom. 
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thrown fairly open to the natives of Ca- 
ledonia. Comparatively cultivated they 
now certainly are, but that they are one 
degree happier than in their most bar- 
barous state, must be denied by all who 
know their past history and their pre- 
sent condition. 

Habits, manners, and principles, are 
completely changed ; but, excluding their 
propensity to feud and plunder, very far 
from being improved. If civilization be 
said to bring blessings among a people, 
the case of the Highlanders urnishes a 
melancholy exception. Connections and 
dealings with the world have generated a 
Jove for money, and this passion has in- 
troduced vices that were never heard of 
amongst them in their rudest state of 
nature. The chief has lost his affection 
for his clan; the proprietor for his pea- 
sant. The poor wretch now regards 
his lord as a stranger whom he is never 
permitted to see nor to address, who 
feels no interest in his concerns, and 
cares not for his fate; and his chief, as a 
person who, from being the protector 
and the host, has become the oppressor 
and tyrant of his dependants. 

It is candid, however, to state, that 
the more opulent land-owners, moving 
amid the gay licentious scenes of fashion- 
able life, seldom have any tidings of their 
people but through the medium of fac- 
tors and men of business, persons who, 
in those distant regions, are not unfre- 
quently devoid of .every humane feeling, 
and who find it their interest to conceal 
the real statement of cases and facts 
from their employers. For this purpose 
they studiously over-rate the value and 
virtues of the soil, and represent the 
toiling peasantry as an idle indolent 
race, that would never without the spur 
of necessity turn an inch of ground, but 
what was barely sufficient to support 
life. Proprietors, ever willing to listen 
to representations that favour their own 
interest, give ready credence to such ac- 
counts, and regard the unpriucipled tale- 
bearers as men of sagacity and good 
faith, as deserving and conscientious ser- 
yants, Under these circumstances it is 
evident that the petitions and complaints 
of the poor people are seldom heard by 
the landlord; or, if they be, they are al- 
most, in ali instances, attributed to a 
wrong cause, and dismissed accordingly 
without redress and without enquiry. 

It is true that during the short sum- 
mer months the wealthy reside, for the 
most part, among their people, and have 
ab.oppyrtunity (had they the inclination) 
of examining the condition of their tenan- 


try. But afew weeks’ residence in the 
country does not remove impressions of 
long standing, nor the illusions with 
which the constantly surrounding gang 
of rent-gatherers and land-officers hide 
the miseries of the people. And hence, 
if any individual urged by absolute want 
musters courage to approach the princely 
edifice of his master, to prefer in person 
his complaints, he is invariably referred 
to the factor, who seldom fails to send 
him back broken-hearted and hopeless 
tu his half famished family, to his pick- 
axe and his plough. 

These observations, however, are by 
no means intended to justify the beha- 
viour of the Highland proprietors. If 
they are not aware of the condition of 
their peasantry, whose business is it to 
know it? No: extortionis a vice of too 
black a colour, and of too baneful a con- 
sequence to be justified on the grounds 
of either ignorance or credulity. At any 
rate they cannot but know that residing 
on their estates two or three montlis out 
of the twelve, cannot much, in the way 
of spreading money, avail a dispirited 
and a starving population. The truth is, 
that m many places this short period is 
entirely taken up in collecting rents, and 
in prosecutions for the payment of ar- 
rears; and when all is amassed that law 
and threats of displacement can procure, 
the parties enriched Jeave the parties im- 
poverished, to squander their earnings 
and to forget their woes amid the usu- 
ries of the metropolis. 

It is quite obvious that nothing but 
poverty and hunger can prevail in a 
country where there is such an unceasing 
and merciless demand for money ; and 
that a people, who are thus left without 
help and without hope, must unavoidably 


be driven to many schemes and strata- 


gems to save themselves and their fami- 
lies from beggary and imprisonment. 
Emigration will naturally occur te 
them as the likeliest method of relief. 
This, however, is always the last re- 
source; for though to them their coun- 
try be in every sense a land of bondage, 
still they feel that it is the land of their 
birth and the country of their fathers. 
Its streams, its rocks, jts mountains, Its 
lonely heaths, its green glens and its soli- 
tary lakes, are dear to the bosom of every 
Highlander. It is the land for which 
his fathers fought, and for which a bro- 
ther or a son has fallen; and when he 
compelled to leave it for a foreign coun- 
try, the agony of his heart is far more 
severe than if the thread were breaking 


which binds him to the world. 


(July 1, 
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The alternative, therefore, which is 
most generally embraced, is the distilling 
and smuggling of whisky. This liquor, 
when it is prepared in small stills, is in- 
variably of a better quality, and conse- 
quently is more highly valued than that 
which is made by the large licensed dis- 
tillerices. Andif the smuggler succeeds 
in conveying a quantity to the low lands, 
or to any market, he never faiis to dis- 
pose of it to great advantage. Here, 
therefore, is an expeditious way of 
meeting the demands of the land-owner ; 
that is, of mustering up the remainder 
of the rent which his meagre farm, with 
all his exertions, cannot yield. The 
temptation is powerful, and his wants 
are urgent. He is certain that in a few 
nights, supposing he escapes detection, 
he can realize a sum of no contemptible 
magnitude, when he considers his cir- 
cumstances and necessities. The allure- 
ment is obviously too strong for the 
chance of detection or the considera- 
tion of fatigue to resist it. Now the 
whole process is attended withthe highest 
risk, Excisemen are stationed in every 
Village to prevent the operation of illicit 
stills; and the more they inform upon 

greater is theiremolument. While, 
refore, the excisemen is stimulated by 
the love of gain, the smuggler forgets 
his little chance of success in the hope of 
heing able to pay his arrears at next 
rent day, and prevent the sale of his 
scanty stock and furniture, and the dis- 
lemberment of a helpless family. Here 
then are opened scenes of animosity and 
olence, which, originating in despair 
m the one hand, and rapacity on the 
other, seldom fail to conclude in blood- 

d. The evils that must arise from 
such proceedings, and from the practices 
mat lead to them, are easily seen. 'Tip- 

















ion, are scarcely avoidable. That 
aitiness and those systems of deceit 
Which must be practised to elude search 
ind observation in the business of smug- 
ung grow into habits which cannot but 
company them into their transactions 
Mth one another. Frequent seizures 
#0, and heavy penalties, bring on insol- 
lency and ruin; but let it be kept in 
Mind, that all this unhingement of morals 
Dt owing to any original want of 
Aaciple in the people, far from it, but 
4 practice which never could have 
fits way amongst them, but for the 
sions of land-owners. Thus the 
ndustrious farmer, whom necessity 
Griven to smuggle, is hurried on the 
toruin, With his credit gone, and 


jailed 


ng, drunkenness, swearing and irre-- 


his principles relaxed or overturned, he 
repairs to the nearest town; establishes 
a liquor-shop among the lowest orders ; 
imbibes in that capacity all the low cun- 
ning and trickery of his calling, and dri- 
vels away the remainder of his life in 
vice, misery, and insignificance. 

It were an insult to the understand- 
ings of the great Highland proprietors 
to suppose that they are ignorant of this 
sad falling off in the character of their 
people, when every day affords additional 
and more aggravating proofs of it; and 
it were equally affronting to think that 
they know not that such must be the 
case, wherever such evils are combined 
as a stubborn unproductive soil, a rapa- 
cious landlord, and an impoverished 
people. 

To palliate all this tyranny, it is often 
given out that the country is overstock- 
ed, insinuating thereby that a riddance 
of the superfluous number is at all events 
and bysall means desirable. It is for- 
gotten that the present population of the 
Highlands is less numerous than it was 
one hundred years ago, when provisions 
were more scarce, and agriculture much 
less attended to. The expulsion of the 
natives, whatever nominal cause be as- 
signed, is attributable only to the avarice 
of proprietors. These gentlemen have 
conceived, or have been made to con- 
ceive, that, by throwing several small 
farms into one, by converting tracts of 
arable ground into pasture, and by raz- 
ing to the ground the dwellings of poor 
cottagers to make room for “ the rich 
new tenant,” their rents can be paid 
with more punctuality. The experi- 
ment has been tried in various places, 
sometimes with success, and sometimes 
with all the failure and disappointment it 
deserved. - Granting, however, that this 
system succeeded even to the wishes of 
its supporters, shall it be maintained 
that a paltry addition of income to the 
proprietor is a compensation for the mi- 
series of thousands who are yearly dis- 
inherited; robbed of their patrimuny, 
and then cast upon the world ? Can the 
emolument of a few counterbalance a 
loss to the interests and vitality of the 
country so heavy as this perpetual drain- 
ing of the most virtuous of its inhabit- 
ants ? At first sight the depopulation in 
the north may appear of little or no im- 
port to the kingdom, as the aggregate 
number of its people continues appa- 
rently unabated. But, situated as Hri- 
tain is at present, looked on with no re- 

spectful eye by the continental nations, 
and regarded with a look of defiance by 
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America, the land which receives our 
countrymen, and flourishes by our sys 
tem of extermination, the loss is of most 
thaterial consequence. It is not the 
overplus which the land is found inade- 
uate to maintain that are driven from 
their homes; for in those districts, 
where there are reasonable landlords, 
emigration is never thought of, and there 
is abundance of food and clothing, and 
comfort. It is not the worthless and 
the vicious who are expelled from our 
shores, but the most sober and indus- 
trious of our countrymen; and who, at 
évery removal, communicate to the 
growing energies of a rival nation the 
vealthy arterial blood which is drained 
from the vitals of our own. 

It may appear surprising that the 
Highlands labour under sucha weight 
of oppression, when so many societies 
are on foot with purposes and views 
ostensibly so full of philanthropy, and so 

urely. national, We have the, Royal 
fighland Scciety dispersed and branch- 
ing through the kingdom ; a soi-disant 
society of ** true Highlanders” assembles 
every year, or oftener, at Fortwilliam ; 
and will it be credited that many of the 
persons who at these meetings are most 
clamorous about Highland manners and 
Highiand spirit, and whose mouths are 
fullest of the virtues of port, patriotism, 
and piobrachds, carry back to their pro- 
perties the greatest want of feeling.* 


_—-— 





* Witness the disgraceful scenes that 
lately occurred iv Sutherland, Glengarry, 
and various other districts. 

The wanton barbarity related in the fol- 
jowing interesting narrative, may be re- 
garded as a fact of very recent occurrence: 
» Tt was a lovely day, in the month of 
July, when I entered one of the most ro- 
mantic glens in the Highlands. My road 
‘Jay mid-way up a precipitous hill, and gave 
me an extensive view of the country before 
me. The air was motionless; and a nar- 
row lake far below, formed by the spread- 
‘Wmg of astream half dried up by the sun, 
‘exhibited an inverted view of the opposite 
gteep, with the forms of its sheep and goats 
‘distinctly reflected as they flitted among the 
rocks. At some distance, where the 
assumed a less rugged character, I ob- 
served groups of cottages, and tracts of cul- 
tivated land which, with their soft fresh 
verdure, formed a fine contrast ‘with the 
dark heath of the higher grounds, and pre- 
‘sented one of those scenes which convey to 
‘the travelier’s mind the idea of snugness, 
peace, and comiort. Silence itself seemed 
to have taken up its abode in the place. As 


‘I proceeded the notes of a distant bagpipe 
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Fumes and fine purposes generally vanish 
together. Orations are made about the 
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among the surrounding precipices. The 
music was becoming more and more dis- 
tinct; yet I could not distinguish the quar- 
ter whence it proceeded. Ina short time | 
observed a few individuals coming in sight 
on the other side, as they turned a sudden 
angle ina path that ran quite close to the 
lake. Andall at once the loud swell of the 
great pipes filled the space around me, 
ringing and echoing from every cliff of the 
amphitheatre in which I was moviny. 
Group after group continued for a quarter 
of an hour, rounding the little headland, 
and making in all an aggregate of a hun- 
dred souls. The loneliness of the place, 
the peculiarly plaimtive cadency of the mu- 
sic, the slow and melancholy movements of 
the people as they followed the narrow road 
(if it can be called so) that continued to 
straggle for a mile onwards, by the side of 
the lake, would have given the whole the 
appearance of a burial throng, were it not 
that a few caris filled with women and 
children, which appeared here and there in 
the procession, told but too plainly that they 
were emigrants. I could not help gazing 
on the interesting train, advancing and re- 
ceding among the curvatures of the way 
that still endeavoured to comply with the 
indentures of the shore. At last, when the 
preceding groups had gained a height which 
was to afford them the last view of the val- 
ley, they halted till those behind came up. 
When they were all collected, they faced 
about; and, after setting up a shout some- 
what betwixt an halloo and a wail, such as I 
have often heard at Irish wakes and fune- 
tals, they silently pursued their way. The 
sound echoed loud and long among the cliffs 
that seemed to retain amongst them, as 
long as could be, the voices to which they 
echoed so often. But all soon became silent 
as before. Group after group disappeared, 
and thus bade adieu to their long-frequented 
glen for ever. ae 
* ] had not proceeded far, ruminating 
on the affecting scene that had passed be- 
fore me, when my notice was attracted by a 
volume of smoke, together with the loud 
crackling noise of. flame. On a nearer ad- 
vance I observed, to my amazement, a cot- 
tage on fire, and an aged hale-looking man 
leaning on his staff, standing near the con- 
tion, and apparently motionless with 
grief and bewilderment. I expressed my 
surprise to him that he made no attempt (0 
quench the flames, when a black brawny 
figure, half emerging from a coil o! smoke, 
exclaimed with a strong lowland accent— 
‘ Wha dares stop this wark, or throw upo® 
it the squirt of his mouth; and wha dares 
‘to say that the. ...of ....-- will ever 
‘rue deed'that is this day doing 1n Glen- 
choineachau? After this extraordinary 


‘faixily op wy car, as they died away string of interrogatories, the being who uF 
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eservation of the dress and language of 
the Gael, and flaming reports of pro- 
ceedings are published to the world; 
put little mention is made of the ways in 
which their spirit is broken and impaired. 





tered them disappeared; but I could per- 
ceive at intervals, amid the smoke, the end 
of along pole, with which he aided the de- 
youring element, and plied it so effectually 
against the walls, that in a few minutes the 
habitation was a formless ruin. 

«“ ¢ Now,’ said he, as he reappeared and 
strode over a heap of demolished turf, look- 
ing grimly through the dust that lay black 
and thick on his face—* now where’s your 
house, an’ where’s your hame, M‘Ruarie. 
Three times have I gien you warnin’, and 
three times have ye refused. Now ye may 

g hither, an’ ye may gang yout, but 
never mair shall ye byke or build in Glen- 
¢hoineachau.’ On this, the fiend moved 
hastily away, without waiting for remon- 
strance or complaint. The aged M‘Raurie 
bore his hard fate with the most serene and 
philosophic submission. Not a muscle of 
his face was altered. On requesting him to 
explain the meaning of the unparalleled 
scene, he, looking intently on the flakering 
ruins of his dwelling,replied,as well as broken 
English and a broken heart would permit, 
‘One-and-sixty years did I dwell under the 
toof of that fallen cot, low and lowin* as it 
how lies. Never again shall it cover the 


grey head of M‘Ruarie. Hard were my 


, and hard was my labour; but harder 


‘Were they who drove me and mine out of its 


floors. I gave them all they wanted, and 
double what my bit land was worth: and 
though I saw my poor neighbours hunted 
t like foxes from their holes, I never be- 
ed that this fate would have been mine. 
at now it is all over. Come death, or come 
inishment, it is all one to M‘Raurie.’ 
“The poor old man then turning to me, 
Nientioned that he had been several times 
‘warned to quit the estate of ——, but, from 
@ natural fondness for his country, had 
‘hitherto’ refused to comply; and on the 
Morning of that day he had been préparing 
“# remove, but ewirg to his wife's infirmity, 
‘Ris movements were not performed so expe- 
‘Mitiously as was demanded by.the merciless 
egate who had just departed, and his cot- 
fage was set on fire, the more speedily to un- 
‘House tim. His wife, owing to the fright, 
and the hurry of removal from the flames, 
Was seriously hurt, and conveyed to a honse 
‘™ the vicinity by her son aud daughter; 
‘@hd the party waited her recovery to set out 
er America.” 

~ This woman died a short time after, in 
quence of the violence and brutality of 
tdisiodgement. ‘The case had almost be- 
me the subject of serious investigation, 
at the affair was hushed up, 


* Flaming. 
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The inconsistency is so barefaced and 
void of principle, that it merits publicity 
and reprobation. 

If the welfare of a state rests in any 
degree on the happiness and character of 
its people, surely the condition of the 
Highlanders calls loudly for the interfer- 
ence and consideration of government :— 
for it is to decide whether the advantage 
of a few is preferable to the comfort of 
the many; and whether the physical 
strength of the land is to be sacrificed to 
wide-wasting greediness, which, open- 
mouthed as the grave, is ever receiving 
and ever devouring, but never says it is 
enough. Government may delay, and add 
another proof of baneful apathy and imn- 
potence: rapacity may go on in those 
remote quarters with impunity; a hardy 
race of men may suffer, and complain, 
and emigrate, without notice: but let it 
never be forgotten how much the safety 
of any country depends on the force and 
bravery of its inhabitants; and that 
though a few years of peace may pass 
over us, we know not how soon the pe- 
riod may come, when we shall vaiuly re- 
gret the absence of the banished thou- 
sands, who are now the inhabitants of an- 
other nation. B. G. 





BISHOP OF NORWICH AND THE MORA- 
VIAN EPISCOPACY. 


MR. EDITOR, 

THE good and venerable Bishop of 
Norwich, in his zeal for unqualified con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics, most 
unfortunately stuinbles upon illustrations 
in the way of argument, to support the 
cause which he has at heart, that directly 
militate against it. Thus, on a former 
occasion, the learned prelate quoted 
Locke as an advocate of unlimited tole- 
ration, when, on the contrary, that great 
writer. most unaccountably excludes Ro- 
man Catholics from the privilege of tole- 
ration in Protestant communities, merely 
on account of their submission to a fo- 
reign jurisdiction. In Locke's judg- 
ment, no religious body is entitled to tlie 
protection of government, if the alle- 
gpa of its members is divided, which 

e contends is the case in regard to those 
who acknowledge the papal supremacy 
in matters of conscience.* 

In the late discussion of the Catholic 
claims, the bishop, with the same precipi- 
tancy, endeavoured to bolster up the 
cause, of which he is the strenuous de- 
fender, by alleging the parliamentary in- 
dulgence granted to the Moravians, not- 


* Letter I. page 46. Edit. 1812, London. 
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withstanding the peculiarity of their te- 
nets, and particularly their submission to 
a foreign bishop. This is as great a 
blunder as that of quoting Locke in fa- 
vour of the Romanists. The Mora- 
vians, or Unitas Fratrum, never were 
governed by an ecclesiastical head resi- 
dent out of the kingdom. From the 
time of their first settlement here, till 
the death of Archbishop Potter, they 
were under the special protection of that 
great prelate, Count Zinzendorf, who 
had been consecrated bishop of the 
church of the brethren, by the venerable 
David Nitschmann, in 1757, now taking 
upon himself the title of their advocate. 
Sir Hans Sloane,* who joined himself to 
the society soon after their establishment 
here, procured by his interest an act of 
Parliament in their favour, and which re- 
ceived the royal assent in 1749; but it 
should be observed, that archbishop Pot- 
ter, before his death, mainly contributed 
to the good work. From that time, 
Count Zinzendorf continued, as far as 
his health permitted, to superintend the 
affairs of the community over which he 
had. so long presided. After his death, 
in 1760, Count Dohna exercised the same 

wers; and to him succeeded Mr. John 
Gambolki, who resigned the living of 
Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, on 
embracing the ministry among the bre- 
thren; next, Mr. Benjamin Latrobe be- 
came their bishop, and his son now dis- 
charges the episcopal office. Such is the 
simple succession of this truly apostolic 
church in Britain, which is totally inde- 
pendent of all foreign authority, eccle- 
siastical: or civil: so that in no respect 
whatever can the case be considered as 
analogous to the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, which is throughout, from the 
bishops to the priests, and the Jaity, un- 
der the immediate and arbitrary direc- 
tion of the Pope. 


June; 11, 1819. MELANCTHON. 





WHO WAS JUNIUS? 
No. II. 


THE first letter of Junius, and the 
correspondence which resulted from it 
between that writer and Sir William 
Draper, will, upon close investigation, be 
feund to exhibit some very material ele- 
ments by which we may be led to a de- 
termination of this perplexing question. 


* As a proof of his attachment to the 
brethren, Sir Hans nominated Count Zin- 
zendorf and four other principal leaders of 
the society, curators and trustees of his cele- 
brated Museum. ; 





Who was Junius 2?— No. I. 


Junius began his famous operations 
against ministers at the commencement 
of the year 1769, when he opened his at. 
tack with a most dismal picture of the 
state of the nation, in regard to its 
finances, the colonies, and the army, 
which led him very naturally into a se. 
vere denunciation of the heads of those 
departments. His first attention js qj. 
rected to the Duke of Grafton, the prime 
minister, and who is represented as a 
broken gamester and an apostate, of 
whose ‘ talents or resolution for busj- 
ness the world knew nothing, unless a 
wayward, wavering inconsistency be a 
mark of genius, and caprice a demonstra- 
tion of spirit.” 

Having thus dispatched the principal 
of the treasury, Junius directs his artil- 
lery upon Lord North, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a vein of sarcastic 
irony that forcibly reminds the reader of 
the biting satires of Swift. « His lord- 
ship,” says Junius, “is yet to five us 
the first fruits of his abilities. It may he 
candid to suppose, that he has hitherto 
voluntarily concealed his talents ; intend- 
ing, perhaps, to astonish the world, when 
we least expect it, with a knowledge of 
trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth 
of resources, equal to the necessities, and 
far beyond the hopes of his country.” 

It is observable, however, that Junius 
treats Lord North with much more lenity 
than he does the Duke of Grafton ; but 
when he comes to the Earl of Hills- 
borough, who was at the head of the co- 
lonial department, the effervescence of 
his personal resentment breaks forth with 
a violence that knows no bounds. This 
is a most important part of the letter, and 
evidently shews, that though America 
was only incidentally mentioned, its 
grievances, real or supposed, were up- 
permost in the writer’s mind. <‘ Under 
one administration,’ says he, ‘ the 
stamp-act is made; under the second it is 
repealed ; under the third, in spite of all 
experience, a new mode of taxing the 
colonies is invented, and a question re- 
vived which ought to have been buried in 
oblivion. In these circumstances, a new 
office is established for the business of 
the plantations, and the Earl of Hills- 
borough called forth, at a most critical 


season, to govern America. The choice . 


at least announced to us a man of supe- 
rior capacity and knowledge. Whether 
he be so or not, let his dispatches, as far 
as they' have a ed, let his measures, 
as far as they have operated, determine 
for him. In the former, we have some 
strong assertions without proof, declama- 
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tion without argument, and violent cen- 
sures without dignity or moderation ; but 
peither correctness in the composition, 
por judgment in the design. As for his 
measures, let it be remembered, that he 
was called upon to conciliate and unite ; 
and that, when he entered into office, the 
most refractory of the colonies were still 
disposed to proceed by the constitutional 
methods of petition and remonstrance. 
Since that period, they have been driven 
into excesses little short of rebellion, 
Petitions have been hindered from reach- 
ing the throne; and the. continuance of 
one of the principal assemblies rested 
upon an arbitrary condition, (that they 
should retract one of their resolutions, 
and erase the entry of it,) which, con- 
sidering the temper they were in, it was 
impossible they should comply with; 
and which would have availed nothing 
as to the general question, if it had been 
complied with. So violent, and I believe 
I may call it, so unconstitutional an ex- 
ertion of the prerogative, to say nothing 
of the weak, injudicious terms in which 
it was conveyed, gives us as humble an 
ee of his lordship’s capacity, as it 
es of his temper and moderation. 
While we are at peace with other na- 
tions, our military force may, perhaps, 
be spared to support the Earl] of Hills- 
borough’s measures in America. When- 
ever that force shall be necessarily with- 
drawn or diminished, the dismission of 
such a minister will neither console us 
for his imprudence, nor remove the set- 
tled resentment of a people, who, com- 
plaining of an act of the legislature, are 
outraged by an unwarrantable stretch of 
rogative, and supporting their claims 
Bont are insulted with declama- 
tion,” 
The length of this quotation must be 
excused, on account of its immediate 
bearing upon the question—“ Who was 
danius?” There is, in this passage, not 
lg remarkable feeling for the Ame- 
| interests, but a minute acquaint- 
ance with the colonial assemblies, and 
‘the spirit of the people in general. This 
is, therefure, evidently the language of 
a@experienced man—one conversant in 
pra politics, and possessing much 
knowledge of the concerns of the 
ions. He speaks of Lord Hills- 
hin terms of disappointment, as 
Of one who had defeated the hopes of 
ie colonists, when it was expected that 
Hé would have conciliated and united the 
he gemgantl of them. Lord Hills- 
erough is accused of interposing be- 
vem, them and the throne, and with 
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having gone so far, by his haughtiness 
and presumption, as to have rendered 
the breach irreparable. Whoever Ju- 
nius was, he certainly had a thorough in- 
sight into his lordship’s character ; and it 
is obvious, that he had not contemplated 
it at a distance, or through the medium 
of public reports. While he inveighs, in 
general terms of reproach, against the 
other ministers, he comes to specific, and 
even minute points of accusation in de- 
nouncing the secretary fur tae planta- 
tions. 

But what is to be said of the writer's 
enmity to the Marquis of Granby, upon 
whom scurrility is poured out without the 
least regard to common decorum? ‘This 
hasinduced some to conclude, that Junius 
must have been, if not.a military man, 
yet one intimately acquainted with the 
department of the army, and the system 
on which it was then conducted by the 
commander-in-chief. That idea, how- 
ever, vanishes, when the correspondence 
with Sir William Draper is read, in 
which Junius confesses his ignorance on 
what he had before alleged, by avoiding 
farther discussion of the charges against 
the marquis, and diverging to other mat- 
ters, particularly the Manilla ransom, 
which affords him a fine scope for shift- 
ing from the defensive position, and be- 
coming an assailant; in which capacity 
he has always the advantage. 

But the imprudence of Sir William 
Draper, in coming forward with his 
name as the champion of his friend and 
patron, enables us to examine more ac- 
curately the character of his masked an- 
tagonist. Junius, undoubtedly was not 
prepared for such an opponent ; bat hav- 
ing the advantage of his coat of darkness, 
he contrived, with the dexterity of an 
old stager, to shame the knight, though 
he could neither foil his arguments, nor 
rebut his facts. One thing observable, in 
the attempt of Junius to justify his abuse 
of Lord Granby, is the indirect, but se- 
vere cordemnation passed on the Ger- 
man war, and our interference in it. The 
reason of this, when coupled with the 
reflection upon the commander-in-chief 
for “suffering Sir Jeffery Amherst to 
be sacrificed,” will have its due weight 
in ascertaining ‘“‘ who was Junius 2?” 

There is yet another incidental pas- 
Sage in this controversy, which serves to 
let in a portion of light upon the gues- 
tion, and that is the sneer upon the clas- 
sical attainments of Sir William Draper, 
and the confession of his antagonist, that 
he was himself‘ a plain, unlettered man." 
This last acknowledgement, parentheti- 
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cally introduced, may be considered by 
some as asportive play upon the knight's 
pedantry; but there is more reason to take 
it as a blunt, honest statement of the 
truth, in which the writer made it his 


boast, that the learning he ee 
was of his own acquisition. All the let- 


ters of Junius display a mind naturally 
strong, fertile, and enriched by labo- 
rious application, evincing, in short, many 
years spent in active life and observation 
of the world: but there are no traces of 
classical culture throughout those elabo- 
rate compositions. Junius was evidently 
more conversant in English than Roman 
writers, and his style is consequently 
more flowing, easy, and expressive. He 
now and then, indeed, throws out a 
Latin and French phrase, but they are 
such only as a long course of extensive 
reading might have rendered familiar to 
any man of quick parts and retentive me- 
mory. But after all the meaning of Ju- 
nius, in calling himself “ plain and un- 
learned,” was obviously no more than 
this,—that he had never been favoured 
with the advantages of an academic edu- 
cation. He takes a pride in his natural 
simplicity, and the knowledge to which 
he had attained by the strength of ge- 
nius and the force of industry. This, 
then, is a confession of great importance 
in removing the swarm of pretended 
claims to these letters, and in coming to 
a direct solution of the question 

Wuo was Junius? 





ANECDOTES OF JOHN CLELAND. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE article of Jonn CieLanp, in 

the last edition of the General Biogra- 
hical Dictionary, being very imperfect, 
i am induced to request a corner of your 
zine for one or two particulars of 

that licentious writer. 

It is not true that he was applied to by 
some bookseller for the scandalous work 
which has conferred perpetuity on his 
name; since if that had been the case, 
no doubt rete . _ — a or 
bargain with t ‘or the copyright. 
The fact is, that Cleland, being e great 
distress, offered the work, as far as it 
was then written, to Mr. afterwards Dr. 
Griffiths, then an enterprising publisher, 
on the north — of " calion oon 
yard, near the corner leading to 

af Griffiths was a dissenter, 


Anecdotes of John Cleland, 


correct in saying 
rest of his life to political, dramatic, and 


(July l, 


in 1748, and about the very time when 
the Month'y Renew was on the stocks 
in an early number of which journal an. 
peared a pompous eulogium upon the 
novel, as a moral tale, admirably caley- 
lated to give young persons a knowledge 
of the world, and comparing it, at the 
same time, to Fielding’s excellent story 
of Tom Jones, then in the flower of ifs 
popularity. The impudence of this puff 
exceeded every thing recorded of the arts 
of Edmund Curll; but it could not se. 
cure the book from proscription, Com- 

laint was made of the nuisance to Dr. 

herlock, Bishop of London, who laid 
the information before the privy council, 
and as special warrants were then of au- 
thority, one was issued to seize all the 
copies in the bookseller’s warehouse, and 
another to call the author before the 
board. When the messenger came to 
the shop, Griffiths tvol an objection to 
the warrant because it was not backed 
by the signature of the Lord Mayor, to 
procure which, the messenger instantly 

roceeded to the Mansion-House, leaving 

is deputy behind. But as soon as the 
messenger was gone on this errand, Grif- 
fiths turned the man out of his shop, 
which he had an undoubted right to do, 
then closed the doors, and before the 
principal returned with the warrant, 
every copy of the book was conveyed out 
through the back way into the houses of 
some neighbours, in Paternoster-row, by 
which means the publisher escaped pu- 
nishment. Cleland, on his appearance 
before the privy council, was questioned 
how he came to write so infamous a 
book, when, instead of denying it, he 
confessed the truth at onee, alleging po- 
verty as hisexcuse. On this, Lord Gran- 
ville, the president, asked him whether, 
if this necessity was removed, he would 
cease to prostitute his talents in so scan- 
dalous a manner for the future? Cle- 
land readily and gratefully expressed his 
willingness to comply with the condition, 
and accordingly, instead of ordering the 
Attorney-General to prosecute him, the 
minister settled upon him a pension of 
one hundred pounds a year, which he 
enjoyed till his death, at the beginning 
of 1789, when he was full four score 


ety old. : Abi 
e biographer, however, is rather i- 
that he dedicated the 


philosophical studies, thereby insinuating 
that he in some measure atoned for the 
‘crime which he had committed. [I have 
teason to know,’ that though Cleland 
took care to avoid detection, he exer- 
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cised his pen oftener than once upon me- 
retricious works; and it is a fact, that 
the noted “ Essay on Woman,” fathered 
by John Wilkes, was the entire — 
tion of this writer. The original mannu- 
geript in Cleland’s hand-writing, and il- 
justrated, to make use of a common 
phrase, with appropriate drawings, wor- 
thy of ornamenting Mr. Knight’s erudite 
dissertation on the Phallic worship, is 
now in the possession of a well-known 
publisher, whu obtained the same with 
the manuscripts of Wilkes, from the late 
John Almon. 

The anonymous author of his life in 
the Dictionary, says, that “ Cleland lived 
within the income of his pension, with 
some addition from his newspaper la- 
pours, in a retired situation in Petty 
France.” The latter part of this para- 

ph is accurate, but the former is not 
go; for, such is the retribution of Provi- 
dence, this man a few years before his 
death, being deserted by every acquaint- 
ance upon earth, actually spent some 
hours every day sitting on a bench in the 
Bird-cage-walk, with his hat before him, 
to receive the charitable contributions of 
passengers, some of whom had been his 
contemporaries at Westminster school. 
Such is the reward of vice, and the sta- 
bility of that friendship which vice pro- 
dires. But though Griffiths, the pub- 
lisher, is supposed to have realized some 
thousands i the book which Cleland 
Wrote, it does net appear that he took 
any notice of the author in his distress ; 
nor did Wilkes, who certainly made con- 
dderable.age of his pen, relieve him in his 


<e 


te Cleland might truly have 

























n called the English Petronius, for 
is manhét indicated the gentleman: and 
When reduced ‘to mendicity, there was 
ething im: his language and figure 
hich commanded respect while it ex- 
ited commisération. — his BAT eT 

X. Y. Z. 


“June, 3, 1819. 
MARKABLE EVENTS IN ENGLISH 
w HISTORY. 
‘MR. EDITOR, 
“IN reading the very interesting and 
Opious Memoir of her late Majesty, just 
iblished, by Dr. Watkins, I was much 
truck with the following observation on 
‘death of the lamented Princess Char- 
wtte of Wales :— 
e* The reader of history who traces 
/fauses and consequences of great 
ats, will find, in perusing the annals 
wus country, that there never yet oc- 
red an instance bearing a resemblanee 
the present, but what was productive 
Sw “Monruiy Mae.—No. 66. 
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Remarkable Events in English History. 


of incidents, the effects of which have 
extended to distant generations. 

Thus, to name a few only, the death 
of Prince Arthur, the eldest son of 
Henry the Seventh, occasioned the abo- 
lition of the papal authority in these 
realms ;—that of Edward the Sixth, by 
giving the same power a temporary re- 
vival, rendered it so odious, that Eliza- 
beth was enabled, through a long life, 
and a vigorous administration, to esta- 
blish the refurmed church of England on 
a steady basis :—in the succeeding reign, 
the demise of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
gave the crown to his brother, the unfor- 
tunate Charles, and thus prepared the 
way for two revolutions :—-and last of 
all, when the hopes of the nation rested 
upon the young Duke of Gloucester, the 
last child of Princess Anne of Den- 
mark, his premature removal left the 
succession open to the house of Bruns- 
wick ;—in which line of hereditary right, 
may the throne continue to flourish, 
under the Divine protection, till all earth- 
ly dominion shall attain its consumma- 
tion !” 

This method,of considering historical 
events isso very instructive, that it were to 
be wished some one would pursue it far- 
ther, throughout the whole of our an- 
nals, from whence much more might be 
learnt than can now be gathered in read- 
ing those writers who have contented 
themselves with narrating facts chrono- 
logically, and applying their own reason- 
ing to them. A history of England com- 
piled in this manner would tend to mo- 
ral improvement, and produce, even in 
the minds of persons little disposed to se- 
rious reflection, the profoundest admira- 
tion of the ways of Providence. 

To the instances adduced in the above 
quotation, might have been added, the no 
less remarkable one of the death of Ar- 
thur of Bretagne, nephew of King John, 
and the rightful heir to the throne of 
England. The murder of that young 
Prince embroiled his unnatural uncle, 
first, in a war with the King of France, 
then in a dispute with the Pope, and 
lastly, in a contest with the English 
barons. 

The surrender of the crown to his 
holiness, and the usurpation of the latter 
over the church of England, in the ap- 
pointment of Langton.to the Archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury, contributed to inerease 
those troubles; and as the conflicti 

parties alternately fell out with eac 
other, like hungry wolves over their com- 
mon prey, the miserable monarch, sorely 
against his will, ratified Magna Charta, 

Vou. XI. 3U 
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for which the people were neither in- 

debted to him for his goodness, to the 

refractory barons for their patriotism, 
nor to the pope and his agent for their 
jety. 

The deposition and death of Edward V. 

in the ‘lower, whether by violence or 
disease matters not, may also be men- 
tioned as having been productive of the 
most important and extensive conse- 
quences. By makiog the way clear for 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, an end was 
put to the destructive wars between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster; a 
spirit of trade and commerce was kin- 
dled; the opportunities afforded by a 
‘long peace, and the invention of print- 
ing, prepared men’s minds for the light of 
the Reformation; and from the marriage 
of Henry's daughter, Margaret, with 
James IV. of Scotland, resulted the 
union of the two kingdoms. 
. Thus, in the language of an elegant 
writer, “‘ History is Philosophy teaching 
by example: and were the study of it 
recommended in a proper manner, by 
shewing the remote, as well as the im- 
mediate benefits that have sprung from 
particular events, young persons in par- 
ticular would be taught to estimate things 
and characters in a very different, and 
more profitable manner than they now 
do. Mrs Hannah More, | understand, 
has touched upon this subject in one of 
her valuable books; and as a good His- 
tory of England is certainly now a great 
desideratum, there being none that I 
know of constructed upon the true basis 
of impartialitv, 1 hope some able writer 
will take the hint, and favour the pub- 
lic with a work of moderate extent, 
adapted for the use of families and the 
instruction of the rising generation. 

June 4, 1819. N. Symmons. 





SABINA; 


OR, SCENES AT THE TOILETTE OF A 
ROMAN LADY OF FASHION. 
Scene V.—Sabina at breakfast—Her 
pages serve up warm wine and figs— 
Myrrhina given in charge to Zenothe- 

mis, the domestie Philosopher. 


TWO pages, the most beautiful in the 
household of the rich Sabinus, dressed 
in the finest Egyptian linen, and with 
their hair elegantly curled, this morning 
brought the Domina her breakfast ear- 
lier than she was accustomed to order 
it, In general Sabina did not take this 
repast till just before she went to the 
bath, But as she had resolved to go 


abroad at an early hour, that she might 


Sabina. 


be present at the review, the pages were 
ordered to serve up their mistress’s 
breakfast while she was at her toilette. 
One carried a silver kettle, from which 
issued the vapours of the hissing water, 
The other had in his hand an elegant 
basket, in which eight of the finest 
figs, of the kind called cailistruthis, 
which were pariicularly esteemed for 
their rose-coloured seed, were spread 
upon fresh vine leaves. On an elegant 
salver, of African citron wood, he 
brought a small flask of Chios wine, and 
two silver goblets, one for hot water 
and the other for wine, to be handed to 
the Domina, after she had eaten as 
many of the figs as she wished. For in 
regard to the quality of her breakfast 
Sabina most implicitly observed the pre- 
scription of her young physician, the 
Greek Archigenes ;* who was himself, 
at least in this point, a faithful follower 
of Heraclides of Tarentum, who strongly 
recommended figs to be taken with hot 
wine. 

But this would not have saved Latris 
from ill-treatment, had not the faithful 
domestic philosopher, the Stoic Zenothe- 
mis, presented himself, in the most ludi- 
crous habiliments that can pessibly be 
conceived, before the whole assembly in 
the dressing-room of the Domina. Let 
the reader picture to himself a man pretty 
far advanced in years, with a bald head, 
and a long bushy beard, reaching almost 
down to the waist :—let him farther im- 
agine the whole stock of the wardrobe 
of a philosopher of those days, the Gre- 
cian mantle, and one singie under-gar- 
ment, or woollen shirt, without sleeves, 
scarcely descending to the knees, aflord- 
ing a full view of legs covered only by 
hair, and feet, the soles of which were 
protected only by a board;--in a word, 
a philosopher in a mantle and beard, a 
Greculus, such as were then to be found 
by hundreds in the houses and retinue of 
the haughty Romans. They were, 10- 
deed, as essential a requisite in the house- 
hold of a person of distinction, as a Ca- 
puchin formerly was in the family of a 
Polish grandee, or a domestic abbé in 
the houses of the French nobility before 
the Revolution, for the amusement of @ 
beautiful marquise. This venerable gen- 
tleman from Zeno’s gallery, half out 0! 


- 


* Juvenal mentions the complaisant ser- 
vices which Archigenes rendered to ladies 
of fashion. He flourished during the reiz0 
of Trajan, and probably prescribed to his 
fair patients the use of amulets and other 
superstitious remedies. 
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breath, and animated with duteous zeal, 
js now bringing in his mantle to the Do- 
mina, the whole hopeful litter of the 
much-beloved Myrrhina, Sabina’s Mal- 
tese bitch, together with the mother. 
He therefore surprises the Domina 
with the most convincing proof that 
the charming, delicate, lovely, intelli- 
gent Myrrhina, who barks only at stran- 
ers, and her mistress’s husband, has 
Ten delivered the preceding night of 
three young lion-dogs, beautiful as loves, 
and which not even Praxiteles or Myron 
could have imitated in marble or bronze. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more ludicrous, 
Ms est . 
than to see the diminutive mother, 
wrapped in a green cloth, peeping out 
from the mantle of the grave Zenothemis, 
and alternately licking her young ones 
and the hairy chin of the grave philoso- 
er. The fact was, that no inconsider- 
able relics of the supper of the preceding 
night still adhered to the bushy beard of 
the Stoic.* 
_ That the reader may not be astonished 
at this description, we shall introduce an 
extract from Sabina’s private journal, 
which gives the most satisfactory expla- 
nation on this subject. It is there re- 
lated that Sabina did not return from 
her country seat, in Campania, till two 
days before, and had, as usual, brought 
to town in her suite the domestic philo- 
topher Zenothemis. Before their de- 
parture he had been brought into the 
most mortifying dilemma. Instead of 
accompanying the Domina in her com- 
fortable and convenient carriage,t he 
was obliged to resign his place to her 
cousin, Saturninus, and to content him- 
self with the company of Sabina’s ugly 
dwarf,t Thersites, in a two-wheeled Gallic 
* The reader will pardon whatever may 
be thought disagreeable in this picture, 
Which is taken from Lucian. It is far short 
Bos. description which the Emperor Julian 





res of his own beard (in his Miscopagon ). 
e Abbé de la Bléterie would not translate 
t, because some of his friends conjured him 
Rot to suffer so disgusting a passage to ap- 
pear in the French language. 
+ Travelling carriages of the Romans. 
carriages of this description were, as 
Quinctilian observes, included under the de- 
mination of Reda, a Gallic word, the root 
# which-still exists in the old Saxon words, 
ten, ride,&c, They were carriages with 
ur whecis, capable of conveying every 
requisite for a journey. When ar- 
red for the accommodation of ladies, 
n€se Carriages received the name of carru- 
a, Which is likewise a Celtic word. 
'$ Dwarfs. The ancients carried-to~an 
ravagant point their passions fer dwarls 
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cabriolet. But this was far from being 
the worst. The Domina desired to speak 
with him before they set off. ‘ Dear 
Zenvthemis,” said she, “ I have a parti- 
cular favour to ask of you: you have it 
in your power to oblige me exceedingly. 
Itis, to be sure, taking a great liberty ; 
but 1 know that you never refuse me any 
thing, nor want many intreaties.” Ze- 
nothemis, of course, could make no other 
reply than that the Domina had only to 
signify her commands.—‘* | would not 
ask it of you,” continued the lady, throw- 
ing back her veil with a graceiul air, and 
displaying all her charms, as the full moon 
appears more brilliant when issuing from 
behind a cloud*—* { would not ask it of 
you, but 1 know you possess the best 
heart in the world; and you are a man 
on whose attention and good-nature I 
can place perfect reliance. Will you 
have the goodness to take my Myrrhina 
in the carriage With you, and to see that 
she may want for nothing? ‘The poor 
creature is indisposed. I cannot trust 
her with my servants—the careless 
rascals pay no attention to me: how 
then would they behave to the’ poor 
animal? You will do me a_parti- 





and other /usus nature ; a passion which, 
after the reign of Alexander, was transferred 
from the degenerate Greeks to the Romans, 
who had themselves degenerated. A dis- 
tinction was made between the dwarfs pro- 
perly called nani and pumili, and those di- 
minutive monsters with large heads, which 
Suetonius designates by the term distorti. 
The dwarfs were little pigmy figures well 
proportioned ; and the Romans learnt from 
the oriental nations (who in all ages have 
been distinguished for despotic refinement in 
the mutilation of the human species), a me- 
thod of stopping the growth of children, by 
confining them in boxes invented for that 
purpose. St. Clement, of Alexandria, ex- 
pressly speaks of the depraved taste of the 
Roman ladies of his time, who carried their 
passion for these Thersites like figures, to 
the most ridiculous excess. They even 
taught them to dance and play on the cas- 
tanets. There are several images of these 
deformed beings among the Herculaneum 
bronzes. 

* The veil worn by the Roman ladies was 
called rica. From what the ancient writers 
say concerning the mode of wearing the veil, 
it would appear that the women of antiquity 
well understood the arts to which coquetry 
might render it subservient. Tacitus re- 
lates of Poppcea, the beautiful wife of Nero, 
that when she went abroad, which, how- 
ever, rarely happened, she veiled only one 
half of her face, either to excite curiosity, or 
because she thought that style of head-dress 
became her. 
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eular favour by undertaking this commis- 
sion. I should be inconsolable were 
any accident to befal Myrrhina. Yes, 
dear Zenothemis, [ read compliance in 
your eyes, and, in fact the animal de- 
serves as much for her attention to you. 
You know she made not the least noise 
the day before yesterday, when I was at 
the bath, and you read me the affecting 
essay on the perishable nature of our 
earthly bodies, and proved, with such 
eloquence, that this body is only animated 
clay, and no better than a leathern case.’’* 
How could Zenothemis, when intreat- 
ed by sucha lady, in so moving a maaner, 
with all but tears, and at the same time 
reminded of one of the most interesting 
situations of his Villegiatura, do other- 
wise than promise every thing she want- 
ed. Myrrhina, carefully wrapped up, 
was placed in the old gentleman’s lap, 
and the group of the philosopher with 
the prodigious beard, the little Maltese 
dog on his lap, and the big-headed dwarf 
by his side, was so unique in its kind, 
that as the carriage proceeded along the 
Via Appia towards Rome, there was no 
vetturino, no passenger, either on horse- 
back or on foot, but stopped and burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. On their ar- 
rival im Rome, the lady sent her trusty 
Clio to Zenothemis, urgently requesting 
him to keep the poor animal, which had 
now grown acquainted with him, under 
his care ; adding, that the favourite must 
neither want for well-fed goose’s livers, 
nor for sesamus cakes. Sabina knew, that 
though he talked so loudly in praise of 
virtue, yet, notwithstanding all his ani- 
madversions on epicurism, and the plea- 
sures of the palate, he was by no means 
an obstinate contemner of good living. 
She had observed how much he had pri- 
vately given ma napkin to the servant, 
at the last great entertainment,+ and 
was aware that he would not be able to 
resist the temptation of dividing the 





* A favourite expression of the Stoics, as 
may be seen from the works of Marcus Au- 
relius, (iv, 41; viii. 37, with Gatacker’s an- 
notations). 

+ In Lucian’s Feast, (one of the most bit- 
ter satires against the philosophers of that 
age,) a character is introduced of the same 
name and belonging to the same sect as Ze- 
nothemis, andone of the guests snatches from 
him a napkin, which he had filled with all 
the most dainty pieces he could collect from 
the table. It was customary for every guest 
te take with him to the house where he was 
invited, a napkin anda slave : to the latter he 
gave the fragments which he wished to carry 
away with him. 
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above delicacies with the lap-dog. Nor 
was she deceived. Zenothemis shared 
the inconveniencies of his charge, and 
the pleasure of the messes prepared for 
her, and now came to give an account of 
the rich produce of the preceding nist. 

The muscles of the sternest Medusa. 
head must have relaxed at this spectacle, 
and have commanded silence to its }iun- 
dred hissing snakes. Sabina herself, as 
obliged, against her will, to assume a 
gentler air, and to suffer her female at- 
tendants to indulge their risibility un- 
punished. “ The finest of these figs 
dear Zenothemis, shall be yours,* if vou, 
whose poetic talents are so well known to 
us, can recite a pretty little Greek poem 
on this most happy occurrence.” "Thus 
exclaimed Sabina to the philosopher, 
whilst she took the largest fig from the 
basket. Zenothemis, who, like almost 
all his industrious countrymen, could ex- 
ercise a dozen other arts and sciences be- 
sides his proper profession, the Stvic phi- 
losophy, immediately produced the fol- 
lowing epigram, which has been intro- 
duced, by what accident we know not, 
into the Grecian garland, among the epi- 
grams of a certain Addeus:— 

* When the little Myrrhina was ready 
to drop with her heavy burden, Diana 
immediately sent her relief. The god- 
dess.does not merely appear to thriving 
women: she likewise assists mothers of 
the canine race, which is under her espe- 
cial protection as the goddess of the 
chase.” 

“ What did Carmion whisper to you, 
Clio, at which you laugh so immoderate- 
ly 2?” said Sabina. Clio, who was heartil; 
vexed at the bearded philosopher, be- 
cause he had, with his awkwardness, a 
few days before, broken a beautiful vase 
which Sabina had received as a present 
from one of her admirers at the bath of 
Baie, and had directed it to be preserved 
with all the care requisite for so brittle 2 
memento of love. Clio replied aloud, 
and without reserve—‘“ Carmion wis 
only asking me, how long our Stoic 
preacher of virtue had belonged to the «- 
nine sect, and had become a cynic (a dog- 
philosopher) ?” 

The officious Cypassis being directed 
by asign of her mistress to relieve the 


— 





# Figs formed a constant article of food 
among the ancients; and the Athenians eat 
them in the streets. Hence arose the cus- 


tom among the philosophers of promising 4 
fig when they proposed questions to each 
other. Thus the cynic Crates offered a fig 
to Stilpo. The fig was the pledge of the 
question. 
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hilosopher from the burden of his charge 

and her litter, the saucy girl took this op- 
ortunity, under the pretext that poor 
iorkina had entangled herself in the 
old gentleman’s bushy beard, to pull it 
handsomely, and at the same time to give 
the philosopher repeated slaps in the 
face, first with one hand and then with 
the other, and to play a hundred tricks 
under the appearance of shewing respect. 
The most singular circumstance was, 
that a parrot, which had been perched 
the whole time in profound silence in his 
cage, adorned with gold, ivury, and sil- 
ver, just at this moment, as though it had 
been preconcerted, exclaimed, “ Bravo, 
bravo!” screaming and making a most 
hideous noise. 

This scene, not a little mortifying to 
our domestic philosopher, Sabina sudden- 
ly terininated by a single thunder-threat- 
ening contraction of her well-biacked 
eye-brows. The little Myrrhina was 
placed in a small basket, where she was 
wont to repose on pillows filled with soft 
feathers: and as she shewed signs of 
thirst, a cup of the asses milk was given 
her, which remained after supplying the 
purposes of the Domina’s toilette, and 
stood in a silver ewer on a small side- 
table. 

- “ Has Tryphon, the bookseller,* pub- 
lished the poem of Aristippus, addressed 
to Lais on her looking- glass?” As 
her Stoic friend was unable to give 
a satisfactory answer to this question, 
because he had not stirred a step the 
eceding day, that Myrrhina might not 
. left unattended, Sabina requested 
him now to make the necessary inqui- 
mes concerning the new publication, 
which she expected with the utmost im- 
patience. 
_“ And inquire, also,” said she, as he 
was just going to draw the curtain of 
the doort behind him, “whether any 
sew Milesian tale has appeared ?{ - Tuc- 


—o 
> 


-* A celebrated bookseller during the 
reign of Domitian, of whom Martial makes 
frequent mention. 
_* Door-curtains. The interior apart- 
Ments of the Romans were not provided 
With doors ; but were usually separated from 
each other by’ curtains formed ef coloured 
fapestry, as may be seen in Pollux. Thus 
! » when observing that all is tranquil 
ia his house, and that nobody disturbs him, 
Siys+-Non crepuit subinde ostium, (the 
House-door,) non allevabatur velum. 
2 Milesian tales. Miletus, the seat of 
mes and luxury, supplied the harems of 
Persian Satraps with the most beautiful 
women. The city was te ancient 









cia talked a great deal at Baiw, about a 
new production of one Xenophon, of 
Ephesus. If I recollect right, the title 
was, ‘Amours of Anthias and Habro- 
kom.’ Yuu would exceedingly oblige 
me. if you could bring it with you.” 

‘Thusspoke Sabina. Butitdid not escape 
her penetrating eye that Zenothemis was 
filled with indignation against the look- 
ing-glass of the licentious Aristippus, and 
had muttered to himself something about 
*‘ puppy” and “ good for nothing fellow.” 
For this disobedience, it was necessary 
that the much mortified Stoic should re- 
ceive immediate punishment. He was 
therefore charged with the commision to 
enquire for Milesian tales, and to pander 
for the vitiated palate of his mistress, in- 
stead of Clio, who else was accustomed to 
select the most licentious works for the 
perusal of the Donna, and who had only 
the day before brought her a new edition, 
with curious figures, of the noted Ma- 
teotechnia of Elephantis. Poor Zeno- 
themis, what would thy glorious ances- 
tors, Zeno and Cleanthes, have said te 
their degenerate descendant, who, spite 
of his philosopher's beard, was obliged te 
humble himself to the offices of a cham- 
ber-maid, or rather, of a lady’s gallant! 
How low would thy skin have sold at the 
auction of philosophers.* 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIFTH SCENE. 
Allegorical Declarations of Love. 

LOVE reigns in every climate ;—he is 
always the same: but the manner ix 
which the lover declares his sentiments, 
and does homage to the charms of his mis- 
tress, differ in every nation, and in every 
age, according to the received ideas of 
delicacy and refinement. The daino of 
a Lithuanian—the song which a Spa- 
niard accompanies on his guitar—the 
serenade which a Sicilian shepherd sings 
from the third Idyl of Theocritus, be- 





Asia what Georgia and Circassia are to the 
Turks of the present day. These Aspasias 
related stories to the sultans; and there were 
Scheherazades even in the ages of anti- 
quity. From these stories were derived the 
Milesian tales, the oldest romances known 
among the Greeks. 

* A witty satire of Lucian, in which he 
supposes that Jupiter, through the medium 
of Mercury, announced an auction of the dif- 
ferent sects of philosophers. Wieland, in 
his translation of it, observes, that this rail- 
lery against the heads of the various sects 
could not be pleasing, because it was unjust. 
But it was against buffoons, such as Zeno- 
themis, that Luciana directed the shafts of 
his ridicule. 
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fore the grotto of his Amaryllis, breathe 
the same sentiment, though the words 
and the melody be different. The pro- 
gress of a young peasant of Appenzell 
over precipices-- the nocturnal visits of 
the Sclavonian of Upper Lusatia, who 
with difficulty reaches the uppermest 
step of the ladder which he has placed be- 
fore his mistress’s window, that he may 
enjoy the happiness of declaring his sen- 
timents—the hieroglyphic language of 
flowers, employed in the Levant, where 
the hyacinth or the narcissus is a declara- 
tion of love to the imprisoned fair one, 
where an orange-flower signifies hope, 
and a marigold despair —that language 
by which a Moorish gardener writes a 
love-letter to the mistress of his heart 
while he arranges the tluwer-pots of his 
parterre ;—al! these are merely modifica- 
fions in the expression of the same sen- 
timent. Such scenes would be wef] wor- 
thy the pencil of some skilful painter, 
and might form a little gallery of pictures 
which would not, certainly, be destitute 
of interest. 

In the hope of contributing to such a 
collection, we here present to the reader 
a custom of the Greeks, which seems to 
have escaped the notice of our most studi- 
ous antiquaries; a custom which bears the 
impression of the character of that peo- 


ple, who were endowed with the most de- 
licate organization and sensibility, and 
who so well understood how to repre- 
sent every sensation under some fascinat- 


ing form. Their earthen vases were 
adorned with designs and paintings, and 
were placed in the apartments most fre- 
quented by strangers. At Samos, Co- 
rinth, and Scio—and particularly in the 
rich and flourishing cities of lower Italy, 
called Grecia Magna—there were pro- 
bably manufactories which rivaled each 
other in giving to these vases the most 
fight and elegant forms, and adorning 
them with the richest paintings. If a 
lover wished to make a declaration to his 
mistress, he procured a vase, adorned 
with some emblem or allegory, which the 
Greeks, accustomed to enigmas of this 
kind, could readily divine, and availed 
himself of the first favourable opportu- 
nity of presenting it to the object of his 
passion. This custom explains the de- 
signs on many vases, which have been 
buried in the bosom of the earth, and 
after sharing, during a long series of 

the tranquil abodes of the dead, 
now constitute the chief ornaments 
of those. collections formed at enor- 
mous expense ip. France, Italy, Eng- 
jand, Germany. A vase of which 
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Passeri has given a design,* represents a 
lover attired as a slave, presenting three 
apples to a young female at a window, 
whilst a third figure holds a torch. On 
the other side of the same vase, the 
the young woman is standing Opposite to 
her lover; the hand in which he holdg 
the three apples is stretched forth to- 
wards her, in the attitude of a suppli- 
cant, and with a flower in his bosom, he 
appears to be relating his sufferings.  |t 
is easy to guess that a declaration of love 
forms the subject of these two designs. 
Apples, but particularly quinces and po- 
megranates, were sacred to Venus, and 
were frequently employed as messengers 
of the Paphian goddess.t Sometimes 
these vases bore inscriptions explanatory 
of the motive of the present. The Abbé 
Mozochi has given a design of one on 
which are inscribed the words—(Cuai/i- 
cles is handsome. A winged genius, wear- 
ing along robe embroidered with flowers, 
pours a libation over a flame burning on 
a small altar, and the words are inscribed 
in the ancient Greek character below the 
design. The object of this present is 
precisely marked by the libation, which 
indicates a birth-day. The Abbé Vi- 
venzio di Nola has in his collection a 
beautiful vase with this inscription—To 
the fair Clymena; and after a lapse of 
many centuries, the lovers of art, by ad- 
miring this vase, still do homage to the 
beauty of Clymena. A modern love- 
letter, even though written with sympa- 
thetic ink on paper perfumed with roses, 
and holon with the tears of joy, will 
scarcely outlive a month, far less a cen- 
tury. ‘T’o these painted declarations we 
may, however, compare the gallantry of 
one of the pupils of Raphael, whose 
work is preserved in the curious collec- 
tion of the Brunswick Museum, and 
who, as the story goes, received the ten- 
derest reward from the potter’s daugh- 
ter, whom he had immortalized by paint- 
ing her portrait. Our porcelain manu- 
factories are filled with cups and basins, 
ornamented with cyphers surrounded by 
wreaths. The progress from thence to 4 
love-letter, in the antique taste, is not 


— 





* Passeri, Picture Etruscorum in vas- 
culis. 

+ In-Sicily, the pomegranate is still 
called, JZ pomo di zitto (the bridegroom $ 
apple). Many fragments of antiquity are 
totally. inexplicable, if we do not take the 
apple as the emblem of love. In the bas- 
reliefs which represent the nuptials of Jason 
and the vengeance of Medea, Creusa holds 
an apple in her hand, to shew that she 15 4 
bride, 
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dificult. A fragment of such a vase 
might, perhaps, a thousand years hence, 
become an object of industrious research 
to an antiquary of the new world. 





A PEEP INTO A BARBER’S SHOP OF 
ANTIQUITY. 

THE words xovpeie and tonsor, toge- 
ther with all others derived from them, 
sufficiently prove that the profession 
which the moderns designate by the 
term barber,* chiefly consisted in cutting 
hair: for the Greeks, as well as the 
Romans, were accustomed to cut their 
hair long beture they adopted the prac- 
tice of shaving the beard. This latter 
fashion was borrowed from Asia and 
Egypt, and was introduced among the 
Greeks during the conquests of Alex- 
ander. Consequently there were peuple 
whose business it was to cut hair before 
barbers were known. Some enquiries 
on this particular, however trifling they 
might appear, would nevertheless prove 
serviceable to the history of customs and 
art, and might be connected with a 
history of the beard, a work which is 
still wanting to literature. Besides 
what is contained in the little treatise 
of Hotoman (De Barba), and some other 
fragments on the same subject, sucha 
work might combine the views of an 
antiquary with others of still greater 
interest to mankind. ‘There is wanting, 
above all, a Technology of Antiquity, 
which might be rendered very complete 
with the assistance of the Onomasticon 
f Pollux, the Glossaries, and the Greek 
Anthology. Beckmann and Schneider 
have already furnished some verv im- 
portant ideas on the subject. We shall 
merely observe, that the profession of a 
barber was, in ancient times, far more 


important than it now is. In barbers’ 


shops men finished their morning toi- 
lette, for at-home they— had neither 
combs, mirrors, nor any other necessary 
article+ Consequently these shops ton- 
strinis were much frequented, and were 
the constant resort of idle gossippers. 
The trade of a barber consisted in dress- 
ing hair, shaving, and cutting nails. 
Only rich individuals could afford to 


See 
’ 





- 


~* From the word barbatorius, which is 
ind in Petronius as an expression of the 
of the common people, lingua 

a. 
‘1? See Artemidorus’s Onirocritcion, in 
ich it is expressly mentioned, that every 
a of fashion goes to a barber’s shop, and 


the must be poor indeed who cuts his 
r at home. 






purchase the instruments proper for all 
these operations, and to keep particular 
slaves to perform the functions of a bar- 
ber. Even people in easy circumstances 
had no mirrors in their own houses, 
but resorted to the public shops, to see 
whether their hair was properly cut. A 
barber had three principal occupations : 
The first was to cut hair; for this pur- 
pose, instead of scissars, razors of dif- 
ferent sizes, and of various degrees of 
sharpness, were used. Lucian, speaking 
of the apparatus of a barber’s shop, men- 
tions a quantity of razors wAii8os wayaigi- 
doy, It may be observed, that one of 
the most elegant modes of cutting hair 
was termed pia payaipa, the cut witha 
razor. Sometimes two razors were used 
forming something like a pair of scissars, 
This fashion was called dai payaira. 
The razor for cutting hair, whether sin- 
gle or double, was termed 42?:, but the 
most usual term was pdayaee, whence is 
probably derived the German scheere, 
and the English shears, with the sup- 
pression of the first syllable. The es- 
sential point in all these various modes 
of hair-cutting, was to make it exactly 
even, as may be seen from Horace’s 
Satires. The most skilful barbers, after 
having cut the hair, took especial care 
to clip all those parts that might be 
longer than the rest. Pollux styles this 
operation wapantyecda:r. Men who were 
desirous of assuming a youthful air, 
plucked out their grey hairs éxaétyes 
monies, and the flatterers of the rich 
humbled themselves so far as to perform 
that office for their patrons. Barbers 
likewise dyed hair, and were continually 
inventing recipes for that purpose. 
Shaving was the second operation of 
the barbers, and they wiped the faces 
of those whom they shaved with a hair 

kind of napkin. The Greeks called this 
napkin 4a, because it was made of 
unprepared flax. Their third office was 
to cut the finger nails (for the toe-nails 
were usually cut at the baths), which the 
Greeks expressed by the words éwy:Zew 
dmwvyizev. However a distinction was 
afterwards made, évxZew, signified mere- 
ly the act of presenting the nails, whilst 
amovxi€ew was that of cutting them. But 
it appears, from a passage of Arte- 
midorus, that this distinction was ra- 
ther a grammatical subtlety, than found- 
ed on the ordinary mode of speaking. 
The ad unguem factus homo of Horace 
is the axpihas daw icprtvos of the cha- 
racters of Theophrastes. According te 
Artemidorus, it would appear that the 
word twxew was often used in a meta- 
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phorical acceptation, as one might say 
to shave a person, meaning, to deceive 
him. The little knives used for cutting 
the nails were called twyichuia payin. 
We may be allowed to quote here the 
following lines of Plautus in his portrait 
of the Miser Euclio:— 


Quin ipsi pridem tonsor ungues dempserat, 
Collegit, omnia abstulit preesegmina. 


Gruter seems to have forgotten that 
persons even of the lowest class had 
their nails cut by a barber. Martial, 
addressing an effeminate man who ap- 
plied pitch-plasters to his face, and con- 
sequently was not under the necessity 
ef shaving, asks :—‘* But who cuts your 
nails? (Quid fucient ungues). ‘Tibul- 
lus, ia his portrait of Marathus, says, 
ungues artifices docta manu sectos. All 
these considerations are necessary in 
order to understand Martial’s epigram 
er a barber's instruments (feramenta 
tonsoria.) There is likewise a very hu- 
mourous little poem by Phanias, on the 
barber Eugathes, whichcontains a comic 
enumeration of all the apparatus neces- 
sary for the toilette. He mentions a 
piece of felt, the remnant of an old hat, 
which served for a razor-strap. Toup 
seems to have misunderstood this ex- 
pression for a barber’s cap, shaving cap, 
and it would appear that even Jacobs, 
im. his excellent commentary, has not 
perfectly understood this passage. 





JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND, IN 
1815-16, FROM MS. NOTES OF THE 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OF 
AUSTRIA. 

( Continued from p. 402, Vol. XI.) 


SOME details respecting the coals which 
are of such vast importance to England 
for fuel, may not be misplaced here. In 
the year 1239, King Henry IIT. granted 
to the inhabitants of Newcastle. the li- 
berty to dig for coals in their territory. 
A document, bearing date in 1280, says, 
thatthe trade in coals had so increased 
the revenues of the town, that they 
amounted at that time to above 200 
pounds sterling. 

The use of coals had become so com- 
mon in London, so early as the year 
7306, that the Parliament made a com- 
plaint to the King, statmg that the air 


was infected by the exhalations produced . 


by them : in consequence of these com- 


plaints, two proclamations were issued, 
prohibiting 


the use of coals. But neces- 


sity and experience soon triumphed over 
ignorance and prejudice, and the use of 
this valuable combustible was resumed. 


Pope Pius II. relates in his Commen- 
taries, that in his visit to Scotland, he 
had observed stones distributed at the 
church doors, by way of alms to the 
poor; that. these stones were impreg- 
nated with combustible matter, and that 
they were burnt instead of wood, which 
was very rare in that country. 

We subjoin a table of the coal trade 
of Newcastle, during a period of ten 
years. ‘This document, which coines 
from an authentic source, may give some 
idea of the extent of the mines of this 
country :— 
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1802 | 494,438 | 41,151 | 2,844 538,489 
1803 | 505,137 | 42,808 | 1,510 549.46) 
1804 | 579,0°9 | 48.737 | 3,852 632,518 
1805 | 552,827 | 47,213 | 2,360 602,400 
1806 | 587,719 | 44,858 | 1,249 633,8°6 
1807 | 534.371 | 25,404 | 1,848 561,713 
1808 | 613.726 | 14,635 | 1,096 620,447 
1809 | 550,221 | 12,640 | 1,992 $44,953 
1810 | 622,573 | 16,951 | £€,310 641 854 
1811 | 634,871 | 15.818 {| 2,136 652.325 








The question, whether the various 
strata of coal, and their envelopes (cover- 
ings) of clay or chalk, are to be reckoned 
among the primitive substances created 
at the same time with the earth, or 
among secondary productions, produced 
either by inundations and alluvion, or by 
voleanic convulsions, is still a subject of 
doubt and inquiry among naturalists. 
It is, however, certain that the remains 
of animals and vegetables are often 
found in the envelopes of the coal, and 
that the coal itself sometimes retains the 
form of the organic bodies from which 
it is derived. ‘The coal in the parish of 
Bovey, near Exeter, is found in large 
masses, representing the trunks and 
branches of trees heaped together. Si- 
milar phenomena have been remarked 
in Iceland, at Brull, near Luxemburg, at 
Cologne, at Bonn, and at the foot of the 
mountains which are on the road from 
Lyons to Strasburg. 

All the strata which cover the coal, 
contain a great diversity of vegetable 
substances, or at least bear the impres- 
sion of them, particularly of the Bamboo 
of the Indies, of the Euphorbia of the 
Indies, of ferns, vetches, &c. 

The strata of slate in the mine of Hol- 
ling Hill, near Felling, furnishes fine 
specimens of pine cones, ears of barley, 
and turnip roots; the latter are changed 
into ferruginous stunes: in the strata of 
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slate in the coal mine of South Shields, 
sea shells have often been discovered. 
Whole trees are found, which pass from 
the strata of hardened clay to the strata 
of sand-stone. At Kenton, seats have 
been cut of this substance, in which we 
can distinguish the concentric circles 
which mark the age of the trees. The 
inequalities of the bark are also seen in 
them. It has been possible to follow the 
most delicate ramifications of a tree, and 
the stratum in which its roots were found 
appears to be an uninterrupted tissue of 
impressions of vegetables. This circum- 
stance seems to favor the opinion of those 
who believe that in some revolutions or 
inundations the earth may have been co- 
yered with a fine clay, and that this clay 
has received the impressions of the plants 
which were buried in it. 

Jt is remarkable that the upper strata 
contain ferruginous stones, coal, and ve- 
getable impressions, but no trace of ma- 
rine animals; whereas the lower strata, 
composed of calcareous stones, contain 
remains of marine animals, and no vege- 
table impressions. 

We will quote here the words of the 
learned Whitehurst :—“ As all the strata 
which accompany coal are filled,” says 
he, *‘ with impressions of vegetables, it 
7 be hence inferred, that all the coal 
is formed of vegetable substances, which 
have been inclosed in the stone or in the 
clay; and the same might be said of 
the origin of iron, for the same strata 
contain also iron ore; and when we find 
vegetables in a state of putrefaction in 
stagnant waters, those waters are ferru- 
ginous.”” 

Coal, considered as a particular mine- 
ral substance, is a solid, combustible, bi- 
tumious matter, which, when the oil and 
other volatile parts are expelled, can bear 
ared heat without changing its form. 
Williams distinguishes six different kinds 
of coal: — 

1. Newcastle; or -Caking-coa/,-which, 
from its fat and bituminous quality, cakes 
in burning, and gives out a thick smoke. 
fhe best kinds give very little ashes. 

an says that this species is composed 
of carbone and bitumen, mixed witha 
Very small quantity of clay. Its specific 
sta is 1,25—1,57. This species 
bounds in the counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham, and is the chief ar- 
ticle of the trade of Newcastle and Sun- 
Gerland. Considerable quantities of it 
are found also at Bainull.* near Dun- 
lermiine, in the county of Fife. 
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2. Rock Coal gives but little ashes; 
but it does not form itself into a mass in 
the fire like the caking coal. It is found 
in great abundance in the counties of 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Fife, and Stir- 
ling, and in other parts of Scotland, and 
also in Shropshire and other parts of 
England. 

3. Splint Coal gives a very brisk fire, 
and is found in very regular strata. This 
kind does not readily break crosswise, but 
lengthwise it may be easily split into flat 
thin pieces, which give as bright a fire as 
resinous pine-wood; a variety of this 
kind, of a brilliant black, is excellent for 
domestic use: the Scotch miners call it 
run-splint : this species is very common 
in all the mines of Scotland, and in some 
parts of England. 

4. Cannel Coal, called also Parret 
Coal, has this name on account of its 
bright and clear flame, which burns like 
acandle. As this kind is of a beautiful 
black colour, of a fine compact and uni- 
form texture, and is susceptible of a fine 
polish, vases of different kinds are made 
of it with the lathe, and it can supply the 
place of jet. A great deal is found in 
many parts of Scotland ; the best is near 
Wigan, in Lancashire, where it appears 
in large blocks; the layers are about 
three lines in thickness, and inclined one 
yard in twenty. They are very deep. 
At Haigh Hall there is a country house 
built of Cannel Coal. 

5. Culm, or Blind Coal. This variety 
has the peculiar property of not emitting 
either flame or smoke, and yet it pro- 
duces a much more ardent and violent 
heat thancharcoal. ‘It is remarkable,” 
says Williams, *‘that when a certain 
quantity of this eombustible is lighted, 
and heated to such a degree that every 
little particle is kindled, if you extin- 
guish it, the surface of all these little 
fragments is as black, and retains the 
same texture and the same lustre as if it 
had not burned. 

6. Jet. This species has almost the 
same appearance as the finest varieties 
of Cannel Coal, except that the latter 
has a more equal texture, without a vi- 
sible grain, and breaks easily in every di- 
rection: whereas Jet has a woody tex- 
ture, and does not easily break across, 
but readily lengthwise, like Splint Coal. 
It is found in England, and almost every 
where in separate masses, of different 
sizes, inclosed in other strata of coal 
or in clay. 

We visited at Lymington the great 
foundery, known by the name of the 
Lymington Tyne Iron Company. The 
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ore is common clay ironstone, which is 
partly procured in the neighbourhood, 
and partly brought from Whylleby,* on 
the sea coast. 

The ore is roasted and melted with 
coke, in three furnaces, whence it is 
taken out in bars: each melting is about 
two and half tons. As the ore leaves a 
great quantity of scorie, the furnace 
must be cleansed after every melting. 
A steam-engine sets in motion the cylin- 
drical bellows, which have a double ac- 
tion ; that is to say, the piston draws in 
and expels the air both above and below ; 
the air is regulated by water. The re- 

lator is an iron chest six feet long, and 

rom two feet to two feet and a half 
broad. At the lower part this chest has 
a ledge (rebord,) and the upper part is 
three feet broad, retaining the same 
length: the whole is seven or eight feet 
high; the air enters at the lower part, 
and the water rises or falls according as 
the air enters or escapes: there were two 
of these regulators. Hence, the air is 
conducted to the furnaces in larger or 
smaller quantities, according as it is 
wanted. The iron bars are afterwards 
broken and taken to be remelted to re- 
verberatory or to cylindrical furnaces: 
in the first they melt it with coal, for ar- 
ticles of a large size, making it issue 
from several reverberatory furnaces at 
the same time; in the second it is melted 
with coke, for finer articles. The bars 
aré also carried to a kind of forge of con- 
siderable depth, which has an iron roof: 
here they are melted in an open fire, and 
with a double pair of bellows, and form- 
ed into oblong pigs five or six feet long, 
twelve or eighteen inches broad, and 
three or four inches thick. They are 
covered with sand, and left to cool; then 
they are broken and thrown into the re- 
werberatory furnace, where they are 
melted by the flame of a coal fire. I saw 
the iron flow like water, boil, and bubble 
up; the workman stirs the mass with an 
iron rod: by this continual fire the mass 
begins to thicken, and the workman puts 
the parts which have become thick, 
partly into the farnace, partly on one 
side. We were told that this process 
takes two hours. The workman forms 





* We here preserve the Imperial Writer’s 
erthdgraphy. 


the pieces, which are then placed either 
in the flatting machine or under great 
hammers. I counted eleven or twelve 
reverberatory furnaces for the various 
operations of melting, five or six of which 
are always at work, and two cylindrical 
furnaces. The iron is mostly flattened 
under the hammer; the anvil and ham- 
mer are used to beat it out in all direc- 
tions: in the flatting machines it is re- 
duced to the greatest possible degree of 
thinness. In this foundery there are 
machines for boring cannon. 

We saw at Gateshead, one of the su- 
burbs of Newcastle, another great foun- 
dery, which employs five hundred work- 
men. What appeared remarkable to us 
was the great forge for anchors and 
chains. The mechanism for making 
chains deserves attention. 

The chains are formed of links almost 
like those of a watch-chain ; that is to sav, 
like a figure of 8. The machine first makes 
the hole, and then gives it the form by 
means of a punch driven in by force. 
Each link of the greatest chains, intended 
for ships of war, weighs 2 cwt. They 
are bent by means of a machine. The 
links are carried to the sea ports, whicre 
they are joined and soldered. 

On the road from Lymington to 
Newcastle, we visited also a tar manu- 
factory. 

It is well known that the Newcastle 
coal contains a great deal of tar. In six 
furnaces the coal is distilled in close re- 
torts. The tar and -oil, as well as the 
water, pass through two barrels to be 
cooled, and afterwards they are received 
in athird barrel. The tar, still unpu- 
rified, is distilled on plates of iron, an‘ 
purified in this manner. Lampblack is 
produced by closing the chimneys and 
leading the smoke, disengaged by com- 
bustion, from the retorts into a system 
of pipes resembiing the buildings erected 
for the sublimation of arsenic: it is 
formed by a double channel, five feet 
high and three feet broad, in which the 
smoke circulates and deposits the lamp- 
black on all sides. This manufactory 

roduces pitch, tar, lampblack, and coke, 
or the retorts. 


(Concluded for the present.) 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME DE GENLIS, 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


STEPHANIE FELicire DuIREsT DE 
Saint AUBIN was born in the year 1746, 
near Autun, in the department of Saone 
et Loire. Though without fortune, she 
was distinguished on her entrance into 
life, for her personal attractions joined to 
a singular talent for music, and she soon 
gained introductions to several families of 
rank, though rather in quality of an ar- 
tist than as a young lady of condition. Her 
situation afforded her the means of ob- 
serving society, before fortune enabled 
her to fill that rank in fashionable life to 
which her acquirements so justly entitled 
her; thus, a perfect knowledge of the 
forms and etiquettes of the upper classes 
is discernible even in her earliest pro- 
ductions. Her accomplishments and per- 
sonal graces soon attracted the notice of 
several exalted individuals; but, as it 
frequently happens, chance was the dis- 

ser of her hand. The Count de Gen- 
fs, afterwards Marquess de Sillery, 
- though he had never seen her, being 
struck with the style of a letter which 
accidently fell in his way, conceived so 
high a sentiment of admiration for the 
writer, that he immediately made her an 
offer of marriage, and Mademoiselle de 
Saint Aubin became the Countess de 
Genlis before she had completed her fif- 
teenth year. | 

Whilst her superior talent commanded 
the admiration of the distinguished cir- 
cles in which she moved, her ardent love 
of study induced her to shun the court 
and the frivolous society connectedwith it, 
_and to devote herself wholly to the cul- 
tivation of science and the arts. She 
was too well aware of the advantages 
of a cultivated understanding, to neglect 
the education of her children. At an 
Aga most young women of fashion 

ink only of shining in the world, Ma- 
dame de Genlis retired to the convent of 
Bellechasse, and devoted herself entirely 
to the edecation of her two daughters. 
In the year 1775, the eldest, who was 
then scarcely fourteen years of age, was 
united to the Count de Valence, but 
shortly after her marriage the young 
lady was attacked with a dangerous fit 
of illness. Madame de Genlis was thus 
plunged into the deepest distress, and 
anxiety of mind joined to the fatigue 
Occasioned by affectionate attendance on 
her child, produced a change in her health 
the effeets of which she experienced long 
after her daughter's convalescence. As 
the suffered considerably from a pulmo- 


nary affection, her physicians prescribed 
the use of the Bristol waters, and having 
consigned her eldest daughter to the care 
of her mother-in-law, she departed for 
England accompanied by her second 
daughter, Natalie, who was then in her 
thirteenth year. During her residence 
at Bristol, Madame de Genlis adopted 
her interesting protegée Pamela, of 
whom frequent mention is made in her 
writings, and who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

On her return from her first visit to 
England, the Duke d’Orleans, then Duke 
de Chartres, eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity of piacing his children under 
the superintendance of the accomplished 
and beautiful Countess de Genlis. Dur- 
ing her retirement in the convent of 
Bellechasse, she had written several 
moral and entertaining dramatic pieces, 
whieh her children performed success- 
fully in the presence of the Duchess de 
Chartres. She published the three first 
volumes of her plays in 1779, under the 
titleof Theatre for the use of young per- 
sons, or Theatre of Education, and the 
three last volumes appeared in January 
1780. Among the most esteemed of 
these little dramas we may mention, La 
bonne Mere, la Rosiére de Salency, le 
Magistrat, la Marchande de Modes, and 
la Colombe. ‘The latter contains images 
worthy the graceful touch of a Guido, 
or an Albano: the celebrated Butfon, 
after having perused it, addressed the 
following letter to the autheress, which 
has been quoted as highly complimentary, 
but which is, nevertheless, somewhat hy- 
perbolical :— 

“I am no longer a lover of nature, I 
leave her for you, Madam, who have done 
more, and are worthy of higher admiration. 
Nature only forms bodies, but you create 
souls. Were mine of yqur hapy creation, 
I should possess the powers of pleasing, 
which I now want, and you would be pleased 
with my infidelity. Pardon, Madam, this 
moment of transport and love. . F will now 
speak reasonably. 

‘Your charming Theatre has afforded 
me as much pleasure as though I were of 
the age to which it is dedicated. Old and 
young, high and low, all must study those 
delightful pictures in which the virtues ac- 
quired by education, triumph over vice and 
folly. Every line bears the stamp of your 
heavenly mind. It appears in every scene 
under a different emblem, and clothed in 
the purest morality. Your pen is guided by 


a perfect knowledge of human nature, by 
all the charms of wit and the graces of style ; 
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and though you have not spoken of God, 
yet you nevertheless make me believe in 
angels. You are one whom heaven has 
most highly endowed. In that quality, I 
beg you will receive my adoration; and 
no mortal can offer it with more sincerity.” 

In the same year (1780,) Madame de 
Gehks quitted the convent of Bellechasse, 
and retired to a charming country house, 
at Berey, accompanied by Mesdemoi- 
selles d’Orleans and de Chartres, where 
she continued her literary labours with 
the greatest success. 

The Theatre of Education, was follow- 
ed by The Annals of Virtue, Adelaide 
and Théodore, Tales of the Castle, and 
other works of the same kind, forming 
successively twenty-two volumes, the 
sole end of which is to adorn the under- 
standing and form the hearts of young 
persons by interesting and amusing them 
at the same time. 

Notwitlistanding her numerous lite- 
rary occupations and the important func- 
‘tions of a duty of which she acquitted 
‘herself with the most scrupulous fidelity, 
Madame de Genlis neglected no opportu- 
nity of serving those who stood in need 
of her assistance. She rescued from in- 
digence the two grand-nephews of Ra- 
cine, and procured for them a pension 
from the Duke d’Orleans; and the Mar- 
quess de Ducrest, her brother, having 
had the misfortune to lose his wife in the 
year 1781, she undertook the education 
of his son, who was then only five years 
of age. Thisis the young man whose 
premature death she laments in her pre- 
face to the last edition of the Tales of 
the Castle. 

Such were the occupations of Madame 
de Genlis until the commencement of a 
revolution, the horrors of which plunged 
her country in ruin, and which spread its 
evils to the remotest corner of the civi- 
lized world. Foreseeing the misfortunes 
that awaited France, as soon as the 
States General was convoked, in 1789, 
Madame de Genlis anxiously wished to 
retire with her pupils to Nice. This step 
met with the approval of her family ; 
but she subsequently abandoned the de- 
sign on consideration that her departure 
might weaken the credit of the house of 
Orleans, and she was too fondly attached 
to her pupils to be induced to separate 
from them by any consideration of per- 
sonal safety or advantage. 

_ Meanwhile it was proposed that she 
should proceed to England; but from 
time to time, various, causes occasioned 
the journey to be postponed. At length 
it was fixed in the year 1790, but on the 


eve of her departure, M. de Valence, her 
son-in-law, brought her the unexpected 
intelligence that the Duke of Orleans 
had himself set out for England during 
the night. Thus Madame de Genlis was 
once more compelled to renounce her 
design, for the departure of the father 
would undoubtedly have occasioned the 
arrest of the children, had they attempt- 
ed to quit France at that time. 

The Duke was absent nearly a year, 
A few months after his return, Madame 
de Genlis resigned the situation of go- 
verness to his children, and made a tour 
through several of the French provinces 
which she had not before visited. She 
soon however received letters informing 
her that Mademoiselle d’Orleans was 
dangerously ill, and entreated that she 
would return to Paris without luss of 
time. Madame de Genlis yielded to her 
solicitations ; and the state in which she 
found the young princess induced her to 
resume her situation ; but on the express 
condition that she should immediately 
depart for England with her pupil. 

In October, 1791, she left Paris accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle d'’Orleans and 
two other young ladies, and she soon 
reached England in safety. She first 
spent three months at Bath, and next 
fixed her abode at Bury St. Edmunds, 
where she remained nine months, at the 
expiration of which she visited several 

arts of Great Britain.. During one of 

er excursions, in 1792, she visited the 
delightful cottage of Llangollen in Wales, 
the residence of Lady Elinor Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby, of which she gives so 
interesting a description in her Souvenirs 
de Felicie. 

On her return to London in Septen- 
ber following, Madame de Genlis re- 
ceived a letter from the Duke of Orleans, 
enjoining her to return to Paris without 
aday, on account of the decrees issued 
against the emigrants by the National 
Convention. 

Madame de Genlis no sooner reached 
Paris than she restored Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans to the care of her father, and 
resigned her charge of governess: but 
on the day following, she and her pupil 
were placed on the list of emigrants, and 
received orders to quit Paris in forty- 
eight hours, and to retire from the 
French territory. She then resolved to 
return to England in quest of that re- 

ose which her own country denied her: 
but the Duke of Orleans could not be 
prevailed on to permit his daughiter to 
accompany her. However, no waiting 
maid could be procured to follow Made- 
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moiselle d‘Orleans in her exile, through 
the fear of being placed on the list of 
emigrants, and the Duke conjured Ma- 
dame de Genlis to accompany the young 
Princess to Flanders, and to remain with 
her three or four weeks at Tournay, un- 
til he could engage a proper person to 
supply her place. 

On reaching Tournay, Madame de 
Genlis determined seriously to prepare 
for her departure for Eugland. Three 
weeks after her arrival at ‘Tournay, Pa- 
mela, her adopted daughter, was mar- 
ried to Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; but as 
the person promised by the Duke had 
not arrived, Madame de Genlis was 
unable to set out with the new married 
pair as she had at first proposed. 

About a month after their departure, 
her husband, who at the commencement 
of the revolution had taken the title of 
Marquess of Sillery. communicated to 
her from Paris, the dreadful catastrophe 
which terminated the life of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. She immediately 
dispatched a faithful messenger, con- 
juring him to quit France: but he 
declared in answer, that he would never 
abandon his native country, adding, that 
the events to which he was then a wit- 
ness augmented his indifference for an 
existence which the crimes of his fellow- 
citizens rendered odious. M. de Sillery 
remained in Paris though he had every 
opportunity of escaping ; but so far from 
thinking of concealment when he learnt 
that he was proscribed by the sanguinary 
Robespierre and his adherents, he volun- 
tarily surrendered himself and shortly 


-afterwards perished on the scaffold. His 


Jast instructions to his unfortunate wife 
were, that she should retire either to 
Treland or Switzerland; but a serious 
indisposition by which Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans was seized, prevented Madame 
We Genlis from observing the prudent 
‘counsel_of her ill fated-husband. —- 

~ Mademoiselle d'Orleans had no attend- 
ant except Madame de Genlis and her 
niece. Her convalescence was extreme- 
Tyslow, and at the expiration of four 
weeks she experienced arelapse. In this 
Situation Madame de Genlis could not 
think of leaving her. Meanwhile Flan- 
ders was united to France: General 
Damouriez arrived at Tournay, and 
though he had no meritigr > either of 
fadame de Genlis or ademoiselle 
WOrleans, yet he felt interested for their 
Unfortunate situation. ‘To have remain- 
ed at Tournay, where the Austrians 
ere momentarily expected, would have 
in the last degree imprudent ; and 
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their return to France must have ex- 
posed them to certain death. Dumou- 
riez offered them an asylum in his camp. 
They fullowed the army, and procured a 
lodging at St. Amand, in the city, whilst 
the head-quarters were established at 
the Baths, about a mile distant ; the de- 
fection of Dumouriez was however de- 
clared the day after their arrival at St. 
Amand. Dreading the consequences of 
this event, and fearing lest they should 
be included in the general list of fugi- 
tives, Madame de Genlis determined to 
depart, without loss of time, for Mons, 
representing herself as an Englishwo- 
man, intending to proceed immediately 
to Switzerland, by way of Germany; 
and notwithstanding the urgent intrea- 
ties of M. de Chartres, she resolved to 
depart without Mademoiselle d’Orleans : 
however, at the very moment when she 
was stepping into the coach, M. de Char- 
tres presented himself, with his sister, 
bathed in tears. Mad. de Genlis could no 
longer resist her intreaties, she pressed 
her to her bosom, and they departed in 
such haste that they forgot to take with 
them Mademoiselle d’Orlean’s baggage, 
the whole of which was lost. 

After encountering many dangers, 
they arrived, by cross roads, at the Aus- 
trian posts, where they passed for two 
English ladies, and by that means ob- 
tained passports, and an escort to con- 
duct them to Mons. Madame de Genlis 
was now assailed by a new misfortune. 
The day after her arrival at Mons, she 
discovered that Mademoiselle d’Orleans 
and her neice had both caught the mea- 
sles; and being unable immediately to 
procure a nurse she was obliged to attend 
on them herself, day and night. How- 
ever, in the midst of this disaster, she 
enjoyed the consolation of having saved 
the life of Mademoiselle d’Orleans, who 
would infallibly have suffered for her 
brother’s desertion had she fallen into 
the hands of the French. The Duke de 
Chartres after having fought against the 
enemies of his country, under Dumou- 
riez, accompanied that General in his 
flight from St. Amand. 

The delay occasioned by the fatal in- 
disposition of the young ladies, afforded 
the Austrians time to discover that they 
were natives of France, but they never- 
theless experienced the most generous 
treatment. General Mack procured froin 
the Prince of Coburg passports which 
enabled them 
through Germany. Madame de Genlis 
left Mons on the 13th of April, 1798, 
though her young companions were still 


to proceed in safety . 
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in a state of extreme debility, and they 
arrived safely at Schaffhausen, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 26th of the same mouth. 
There they were joined by the Duke de 
Chartres, and they proceeded together 
to Zug, where they hired a house on the 
banks of the leke, at a short distance from 
the town. 

Here, under assumed names, they 
enjoyed tranquillity, but for a short 
time ; for M. de Chartres was soon recog- 
nized by the French emigrants, passing 
through the town. The magistrates, 
fearing lest they should incur the dis- 
pleasure of the French government, 
politely urged the necessity of their seek- 
ing an asylum elsewhere. This unex- 
pected occurrence convinced M. de 
Chartres that his presence must un- 
avoidably prove fatal to his sister’s safety, 
and he took leave of her to travel 
through Switzerland on foot. M. de 
Moutesquieu generously procured Ma- 
dame de Genlis and her two protegées a 
safe retreat in the convent of St, Clair, 
at Bremgarten, where they all three 
ae for Irish ladies returning from 

rance, compelled by the troubled state 
of that country and the dangers of war, 
to return to their homes as soon as an 
opportunity should occur. 

Madame de Genlis passed a year at 
Bremgarten in profound seclusion, devot- 
ing her whole attention to her pupil, and 
concealing from her the knowledge of her 
father’s tragic death, which took place 
during their residence at the convent of 
St. Clair. Their days passed away in 
sadness, but not without occupation, 
until their repose was once more inter- 
rupted by the intrigues of their enemies, 
who at length forced them to quit Swit- 
zerland. 

Madame de Genlis having determined 
to depart, began to think on the means 
of procuring some other place of refuge 
for Mademoiselle d’Orleans. She prevail- 
ed on her to write to the Duke of Mode- 
na, her uncle, to request that he would 
receive her in his territory; but he re- 
plied, that political considerations pre- 
vented him from acceding to her soli- 
citation. Madame de Genlis shortly 
after ascertained that the Princess de 
Conti, her pupil’s aunt, was in Switzer- 
land, and residing at Friburgh. To her 
she advised Mademoiselle d‘Orleans to 

peal for protection, which the Princess 
most readily granted, and at the ex- 

iration of a month, sent the Countess 

Pons St. Maurice to escort the young 
lady to Friburgh. 


to whom Madame de Genlis was most 


Memoir of Madame de Geniis. 


fter this separation from her pupil, 


sincerely attached, her residence at 
Bremgarten became irksome to her, 
notwithstanding the kind attention of 
the nuns, who proved themselves in every 
respect worthy of her gratitude and 
friendship. Sie quitted the convent on 
the 19th of Muy, 1794, accompanied by 
her niece, whom she placed under the 
protection of a respectable family in 
Holland, and thence she proceeded alone 
to Altona. There she remained un- 
known upwards of nine months, and 
having met her son-in-law, M. de Va- 
lence, at Hamburgh, she went to reside 
with him at Silk, a village in the duchy 
of Holstein, about fifteen miles from 
Hamburgh. There Madame de Genlis 
at length enjoyed repose, and she re- 
sumed her literary occupations, which 
had been so long suspended. In this 
retreat she wrote several novels, namely, 
Rash Vows, The Rival Mothers, The 
Little Emigrants, and The Knights of tie 
Swan. She also published a narrative of 
her conduct during the revolution, in 
answer to the calumnies by which she had 
been assailed. 

In the year 1800, the French govern- 
ment called Madame de Genlis from her 
retreat, and granted her permission to 
return to her country. She thankfully 
embraced the opportunity of being re- 
stored to her daughter, her grand-chii- 
dren, and such of her friends who still 
survived. She has ever since resided at 
Paris. Having been deprived of her 
fortune by the events of the revolution, 
she has principally supported herself by 
the honourable exertion of those talents 
which she successfully cultivated in hap- 
pier days, when they formed merely the 
amusement of her leisure hours. Since 
her return to France, she has published 
several historical novels, remarkable for 
elegance of style, and faithful deline- 
ations of manners, but among all her 
productions, that with which she has 
thought proper to terminate her literary 
career, has, perhaps, excited the greatest 
interest. 
ou l’ Histoire de Julien Delmour ; a trans- 
lation of which has just appeared under 
the title of The New #ra.* In this 
work she has given an interesting picture 
of the state of society and manners In 
France for the last thirty years, and she 
adduces amidst all the horrors of the re- 
volution examples of sublime piety and 
devoted attachment, which will, doubt- 
less, throw a gleam of lustre on that un- 


happy period. 


dl 





* There is still another work of Madame 
de Genlis’ forthcoming, but it was writte® 
prior to Les Parvenus. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES 


@n reading the last Canto of “ Childe 
: Harold.” 


AND has Childe Harold bade us, then, 
farewell! 

The gifted being, in whose deep felt woes 

A thousand hearts have shared? Is then 
the spell 

Wherewith he bound the nations doom’d 

to close, 

While his departing strain more sweetly 

flows 


Than all that charm’d before? Lonebird 


of night, 

Ere melts thy thrilling music in repose, 
So dost thou kindle more intense delight, 
Winding the raptured spirit to its utmost 

height. 


Offspring of Truth and Fancy—undefin’d, 

Childe Harold, thou dost flit before mine 
eyes, 

Link’d with whatever leads th’ admiring 
mind 

In blest captivity : and as I see thee rise, 

Soaring o’er snowy Alps through starry 
skies, 

Watchful I strive thine inmost soul to 
know, 

And mark if Fate reserves some lofty prize, 

To pay the mighty debt we mortals owe, 

Whose bosoms in thy radiant sunshine melt 

and glow. 


Nor to this age is circumscribed the boon ; 
Ever enlarging, as the tide of time 
Sweeps all away beneath the changing 
moon, 
Save man’s immortal thought, and lofty 
rhyme; 
While empires vanish, they shall rise sub- 
lime, 
Their aye-inereasing boughs shall spread 
, in air, 
For ever blooming in the greenest prime ; 
And in the flower and fruit their branches 
bear, 
Myriads unborn, with grateful orisons, shall 
th a it TT 
Lord of the lyre! why banish from our 
| eyes - 


* One thou hast thus enrooted in the heart, 


- And with thyself combined in such a guise, 
~ That none have found the keenly-sought- 
“~ for art, 
°T6 trace the wav’ring boundaries that part 
* The brilliant halo from its parent star ; 
‘In whose Promethean _ray past feelings 
at start 


i Into young life, though dimly seen, and far 


Glimm’ ring through Time’s dark cloud their 
~~ causes are. 


Oh, deem not all ungrateful to thy muse, 
she has forced—not won—the 
...,World’s applause, 
hich many an envious tongue would 
fain refuse. 


A searching spirit—with an eye that awes, 
And heart that beats in Freedom’s holy 
cause, 
Are of light value to the sons of clay, 
Who scan the diamond but to seek its flaws, 
To them more welcome than its brightest ray, 
Easing the deep respect their hearts perforce 
must pay. 


High priest of beauty !—thou whose gifted 
eyes, 

Her lightest step through secret haunts 
can trace: 

Whether on Nature’s snowy breast she lies, 

In Alpine solitudes, with awful grace— 

Breathes a sweet sadness o’er Medora’s 
face— 

Flings from the cool cascade her silvery 
spray ;* 

Or linked with death, in strange sublime 
embrace, 

O’er icy features sheds a parting ray, 

Moulding, in marble loveliness, the cold 

transparent clay. 


Thou poet’s poet!—for they most admire 
Who best adore the powers of sacred song, 
Thy thoughts condens’d—thy words of 
urest fire, 
The breathing sweets that to thy strain be- 
long, 
Shedding their fragrance—e’en when dark 
and strong, 
Dismay and terror bind us in the chain 
Thine hands have wrought—and bring a 
countless host 
Of images we seek to chase in vain : 
In dreadful beauty they maintain their post, 
And he most feels the barbed shaft, who 
struggles most. 
Thou poet of Remorse!f thy moral strain, 
Searching our hearts, e’en to the inmost 
core, 
Stern in its sweetness—is not heard in vain : 
Thy warning voice, that bids us sin no 
more ; 
Painting th’ internal fires that o’er and o’er, 
Burn in the bosom of the guilty man ; 
(Burn but consume not)—and from shore 
to shore, 
Cling to the pilgrim in his fruitless plan 
To tly from mem’ry’s grasp, on earth’s con 
tracted span. 
When thoughts, too full their likeness 
words to find, 
Press’d on this o’er-fraught heart, and 
bade it break, 
Thy strong expressions eas’d my tortured 
min’d, 
And gave my struggling sorrows power te 
speak.f 





* See the refreshing description of the 
Fountain in Hassan’s Haran.— Corsair. 

+ Manfred, 

t See Medona’s bed ef death in “ The 
Corsair.” 
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‘and poetical, 


Nor vainly at thy hands shall Passion seek, 

The soul-felt language of delight or pain, 

But hanging o’er thy page with changeful 
cheek, 

And flashing eye—find thine unearthly 


strain, 


Like a clear mirror—give the life of life 


again. 

Perhaps’tis well thy varied song should end 
With him—the glorious image of the day:* 
Thy verse personified. ’Tis thine to blend, 
Opposing graces with harmonious sway, 
Like that embodied emblem of thy lay. 
As conscious power, and beautiful disdain, 
Are there attemper’d with the purest ray 
Of loveliness—e’er lent on earth to reign ; 


So to forgiveness melts thy strong indig- 


nant strain.t 
Farewell a while! for we shall one day 
meet, 
Perchance in brighter spheres, if not in 
this. 
Oh, who can see Hope’s early visions fleet, 
Nor turn to other worlds for views of bliss! 
Where Malice cannot sting, nor Envy hiss! 
Nor Merit rise, a mark for Folly’s dart, 
(Her dart, though blunt, is seldom known 
to miss) ; 
Nor Love be deemed the weakness of the 
heart ; 


Nor souls, in tenderest bonds entwined, fore- 


doom’d to part. 
roe neta alii ; 
THE NORTHERN 8TAR. 


Written at Tynemouth, Northumberland, 


on the loss of a ship so named in the 
Baltic Trade. 
The Northern Star, 
Sail’d o’er the bar, 
Bound to the Baltic sea ; 
In the morning grey 
She stretch’d away,— 
*T was a weary day to me. 
And many an hour, 
In sleet and shower, 
By the Light House rock I stray ; 
And watch till dark, 
For the winged bark 
Of him that’s far away. 
The castle’s bound 
I wander round, 
Among the grassy graves ; 
But all I hear 
Is the north wind drear, 
And all I see the waves. 





* The resemblance of Lord Byron’s 
Poetry to.the Apollo Belvedere appeared too 


fanciful to the writer of these hes, until 


justified by the beautiful comparison of his 
genius to Grecian sculpture in general, 
which has appeared in prose so energetic 
that to quote it would throw 
the preceding address'too far into shade. 

+ See Chikle Harold’s sublime seliloquy 


“ja the Colisedm, ending with—Forgiveness. 


Original Poetry. 


[July 1, 


O roam not there, 
Thou mourner fair, 
Nor pour the fruitless tear ; 
Thy ’plaint of woe, 
Is all too low,— 
The dead, they cannot hear. 


The Northern Star 
Is set afar ; 
Set in the raging sea ; 
And the billows spread 
The sandy bed 
That holds thy love from thee. 





BIRTH-DAY STANZAS. 


Addressed and Inscribed to a Young Lady, 
who became of age on the Anniversary 
Birth-day of her Royal Highness the 
nn a Charlotte, January the 7th, 


Still dear to that love, which e’en time can- 
not change, 
And ’shrin’d in the mem’ry which ne'er 
shall decay ; 
And fix’d, like those planets whose orbs 
never range, 
Is wy fond recollection that hallows ¢o- 
4. 
For this morning beam’d bright on our 
Princess’s birth, 
And when dazzling with splendour its 
day-star arose ; 
Oh! who that rejoic’d in its dawn o’er the 
earth, 
Could dream of the darkness that shroud- 
ed its close. 


Yet as dear, and as welcome it still shall 
remain, 
Still ——— shall hail it with minstrelsy’s 
. say; 
And friendship, and love still unite in the 
strain, 
as ong the returning of Beauty’s birth- 
ay. 
Whilst to thee, RosaBELLE ! may each hope 
of thy heart, 
Each wish of thy lev’d natal morning be 
given; 
Till, like her whom we mourn, when call’d 
hence to depart, . 
Thy life’s sun set on earth, to rise purer 
in Heaven! 
JAMES. 





PITT. 
A Song, written for an Anniversary Festi- 
val of the Pitt Club, May 28, 1819. 


Hail to the morn, that claims our lay 
To deek the Patriot’s fame! 

When Glory sheds her purest ray 
Round Pirvr’s illustrious name: 

That name to every heart is dear, 
It lives on every tongue ;— 

And still shall each succeeding year, 
His virtue’s praise prolong. 

While Pirr’s lov’d memory yet we own, 

The bulwark of his monarch’s throne! 
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Like Albion’s cliffs he met the storm, 
Her thunders fill’'d his hand ; 

When treason, mask’d in angel form, 
Spread terror through the land. 
Then England’s peace his firmness sav'd, 

*Midst states to ruin hurl’d; 
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And Britain, by his counsels, brav’d 
That wrath which shook the world! 
Then Pirr’s dear memory still be known, 

The egis of our Monarch's throne ! 
JAMES. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COLONEL FATZCLARENCE’S overlund 
Journey from india te England. 
( Concluded from p. 433.) 

ON the 7th of February, Colonel 
Fitzclarence sailed from Bantry ina vessel 
belonging to the Hast India Company, 
and on the 25th of the following month 
he landed at Copeir on the coast of the 
Red Sea,from wheace he set out the same 
dav for Khenn® on the Nile, in order to 

roceed down that river to Cairo. At 

henne, he was entertained by a gentle- 
man named Anderson, who, though of 
British parentage, was completely igno- 
rant of the Engiish language, having 
been born at Constantinople. In com- 
pany with this person, our author paid a 
visit to Dendera, of which he gives a 
description, but without taking any 
notice of the celebrated zodiac. 

A long disquisition is here introduced 
on the similarity between the ancient 
religion of Egypt, and the present one of 
the Hindoos; but though the subject is 
treated ingeniously, nothing of course 
ean be decided upon the question, 
whether the Asiatics borrowed from the 
Egyptians, or, as is more probable, the 
latter were indebted for their mythos to 
the Indians. 

From Khenné the Colonel proceeded 
down the Nile, hoping to overtake the 
English Consul, Mr. Salt, who had passed 
along in his return from Thebes a little 
before; but in this he was disappointed ; 
and after a tedious passage of ten days, 
reached that gentleman's house at Cairo. 
At Rhodomon,-he stopped to inspect an 
extensive sugar manufactory, carried on 
by Mr. Brine, an Englishman, who is in 
partnership with the pacha. 

“ The improvements under contemplation 
Were very considerable, and the whole manu- 
factory had an appearance of sviccess. Mr. 
Brine told me he got bis coppers princi; ally 
from-Trieste, but had several English. He 

gave me a glass of his rum, intended 
for the European market; for the pacha is 
More a money-making man than a Meho- 
Metan, and has no objection to compound 

xicating liquors for infidels, if we pay 
Well forthem. It was very excellent; equal 
to any rum [ ever tasted. I met many 
sutopeans in every yartof the manufactory, 
id fearnt that there were no fewer than 
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forty, principally Italians. Sanguine hopes 
were entertained ot underselling our West 
India Markets in the Mediterranean, and 
furnishing the coasts of the Black Sea, 
Greece, Dalmatia, and Italy, with sugar and 
spirits of a superior kind, ata very reason- 
able price. Should this system be carried 
on to any large extent, which I think highly 
probable if the present pacha lives, I have 
no doubt it will make a serious change ia 
the vent of our West India produce.” 


A high character follows of this chief, 
and the Colonel says, 


* T have no doubt, should the son of the 
present pacha be as great a man as his 
father, that Egypt will be separated from 
‘Turkey for ever.” 


At the house of Mr. Salt, the Colonel 
found Mr. Belzoni, whose important 
discoveries have justly excited universal 
admiration. 


* He possesses to an astonishing degree, 
the secret of conciliating the Arahs, and 
hterally makes them do what he chooses. 
His commanding figure, amazing strength 
and height, aid him much in his enter- 
prizes. In moving the head of the young 
Memnon, which has been sent to the British 
Museum, and the bulk of which made the 
French despair of carrying it away, he had 
nothing to assist him but what he found 
upon the spot. He projects some most 
extraordinary researches, and every success 


is to be expected from his genius; but he 


intends previously to return once more to 
Thebes, and bring down the alabaster sar- 
cophagus. He at the same time means to 
complete a work he has undertaken, which 
will be the first of the kind ever carried out 
of Egypt. Itis the entire model of a suite 
of rooms lately discovered in the tombs of 
the kings of Thebes, all the walls of which 
being covered with beautiful carving, fac 
similes will be taken of them in moulds of 
wax, and the whole so exactly executed, and 
put into their respective places, that no dif- 
ference or deficiency will be found in the 
representation. This work has been com- 
menced ahout two or three months, and he 
hopes in another year to accomplish all the 
models, which will give, when completed, a 
most correct and distinct idea of the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the Egyptian se- 
pulchres. His attachment to the British 
nation has been, he says, the principal spur 
to his endeavours, J] am convinced, if Mr. 
Salt and himself are properly supported by 
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the trustees of the British Museum out of 
their yearly pariiamentary grants, that 1D 
the course of a few years, every thing worth 
removing in these parts will have found tts 
way to this great national repository. Ail 
that these gentlemen have done has been at 
their own charge, the former having ex. 
pended 20001. of his private fortune within 
the last two years, in obtaining what will 
tend se much to the credit of our country. 
Belzoni is married to an Englishwoman, 
who is at this time gone on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem.” 
' Accompanied by these two intelligent 
rsons, the Colonel set out soon after 
is arrival on a visit to the Pyramids, of 
which, as well as of the Sphinx, he gives 
a very lively description, together with 
an account of Mr. Belzoni’s researches. 
Speaking of their approach to the second 
Pyramid, our author observes— 


<‘ It was particularly interesting to hear 
on the spot, the remarks of one gentle- 
man who had deeply studied the sub- 
ject, and of the other who had immortalized 
himself by discovering the entrance to the 
chambers contained in the enormous mass 
hefore us. In the area under the opening, 
which is on the north side, at the foot of the 
rubbish, are many large stones which had 
been removed by this enterprizing Italian, 
and afforded us an idea ot the vast difficulties 
te had surmounted. He had made through 
the crumbling rubbish, a firm footing with 
large stones to reach the openings; but 
though he began his operations on the 10th 
ef February, it was not till the 19th that he 
fell in with the forced passage. On the 
following day, he got in about five feet, 
when the stones and rubbish began to fall 
from above, and though constantly cleared 
away for some days, continued to descend 
in great quantities, till at last an upper 
forced passage was discovered, communi- 
eating from above with that which entered 
horizontally into the pyramid. He then 
perceived another entrance, which was 
evidently a centinuation of the first passage. 
This passage was cleared from its numerous 
ebstructions, and extended above 100 feet 
into the centre of the pyramid. About half 
way from the entrance, another forced de- 
scending passage was discovered, forty feet 
in length. Though the work, in the hori- 
zontal passage was continued to the length 
I have stated, it ended abruptly. The 
workmen had been exposed to the danger of 
heing crushed by the hanging stones over 
their heads, which had been loosened by 
their operations; and, for myself, I felt 
anxious to change my position every in- 
‘stant. as some stones, of several tons weight, 
‘appeared to threaten our destruction. 

«¢ We next preceeded to the real entrance, 
and I cannot understand by what indication 
Relzoni dug so directly down upon it, for it 
was no less than thirty feet to the eastward 


of the forced passage. This sagacity is the 
more remarkable when it is considered thai 
in his greet discoveries at the tombs of the 
kings of Thebes, he dug down. immediately 
on the entrance, though it had in the course 
oi time, been covered by acascade, or stream 
of water. falling over the entrance, and yet 
his index was equally successful. Atter 
many days hard work, on the 28th of 
February, Belzoni discovered the corner of 
a block of granite in an inclined direction, 
towards the centre of the pyramid, and was 
convinced trom: the inclination being the 
same as that of the first pyramid, that the 
object he desired was near being accoin- 
plished ; and the subsequent discovery of 
other Jarge blocks on the Ist of March, 
gave him almost certain hopes of succeed- 
ing. 

On the 2d of March, he opened the true 
entrance to the pyramid of Cephrenes.” 


Having thus given an account of the 
labours of the indefatigable Belzoni, 
Colonel Fitzclarence narrates his own 
journey into the interior of the pyramid, 
but as the description is accompanied by 
a section of this stupendous structure to 
which of course references are con- 
tinually made, we are debarred from 
any other extracts, than what is said of 
the great chamber, which is forty-six 
feet three inches long, sixteen feet tliree 
inches wide, and twenty feet six inches 
high. 


“ The architect has taken advantage of'a 
large mass of native rock to fill up the 
centre of the pyramid, as almost the whole 
of this chamber is cut out of it, excenting a 
part of the roof towards the western end, 
which is of masonry. The floor of this 
chamber is exactly level with the base of the 
pyramid: the roof is also of a pent-house 
form. On the wall, immediately opposite 
where we entered, Belzoni has inscribed in 
the Italian language, in large letters, which 
extend from one end to the other, his name 
and the date of his discovery. In the west 
end of the chamber,a sarcophagus of granite 
is buried in the ground to the level of the 
floor, and placed due north and south. 
This sarcophagus is eight feet long, three 
feet six inches wide, and two fect three 
inches deep inside, surrounded by large 
blocks of granite, placed there in all pro- 
bability to prevent its removal ; but Belzom 
has determined upon that measure, though 
it must be attended with much labour. The 
lid is placed diagonally across it. Belzon, 
however, found in it the bones of a human 
skeleton, which are in all probability, if one 
of the accounts of Herodotus he correct, 
the bones of king Cepherenes, who ts sup- 
posed to have built this pyramid. He pre- 
sented: me with three or four. pieces ; and ou 
learning it was my intention to deposit them 
in the British Museum, he added ethers, 
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making in all seven pieces * The floor of 
the chamber has been torced up in several 
places, doubtiess in search of treasure. 
Under one of these stones he tound a piece 
of metal, evidently the head of an tron maiiet 
er hatciwt. This, which he was so good as 
to give me, | aiso mtendtor the british 
Museum. Very high up i the centre of 
the wali, there are two smail square oles, 
about two ieet in diameter, one to the north 
and the other to the south. ‘ihey are of 
considerable depth, like those in the grvat 
ehamber of the first pyramid, and I cannot 
eonjecture what can possibly have been their 
use. 

“‘ On the wall of the western side of the 
ehamber is an Arabic inscription, which 
declares ‘ This pyramid was opened by the 
masters, Mahomed El Aghar and Quman, 
and inspected in the presence of the Sulian, 
Ali Mahomed, the ist Yugluck’  bBeizoni 
stated there were several inscriptions on the 
walls, but [ was not satisfied as to the cha- 
racter in which they were written. The 
erystals on the wails had tormed most 
beautiful shapes, and so hard that it was 
with great difficulty I broke some off to 
kee; as relics of my interesting excursion. 
On the left hand side or the passage, on 
returning a few feet trom the great chamber, 
two Arabic inscriptions give the names of 
two men who had visited this pyraniul; the 
last thing worthy of note which [ remarked 
in the interior of this stupendous fabric ; 
issuing from whick we revisited the light of 
day.” 

On the 12th of April, the Colonel 

uitted Cairo for Alexandria, were he 
embarked on board the Tagus friga:e, in 
which ship he found his brotier, serving 
as an officer under Captain Dundas. 
This vessel came thither four the purpose 
of conveying home the two sons of the 
emperor of Morucco, wio had been ona 
pilgrimage to Mecca: of which j rney 
they gave an account that serves to 
diversify the present narrative. But 
the most important information derived 
from this suurce, and here detailed, is 
that relating to Timbuctoo, which city 
had been often visited o1 commercial 

ulations by Hadjee Talub Ben 
Jelow, the governur of the Princes. 
This man appears not only to have been 
extreinely intelligent, but verv commu- 
Micative; and there can be no doubt of 
‘the verity of his statement, since he could 
fiave’ had no inducement to practice de- 


‘teption. 





- * Unfortunately for antiquarian conjec- 
tures, these fragments are found to have 
) to an animal of the bos genus, 


probably the remains of an apis.—ED. 
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* Upon enquiring about Tambuctoo, the 
Hadjee laughed at our pronunciation, the 
name ol the city being Tumbuctoo; it iv 
situated about two hours’ journey from the 
great river. He says, the king of Tim- 
buctoo is a negro, aud resides at Kabra, 
which is the port or Fimbuctoo, being upon 
the Niger. The houses, he states, are low 
and mean; the inhabitants have no shops, 
but there are stalls tor seiling the necessaries 
of lite onder deather tents. Ihe habitations 
are hbuut of ciay and loose stones, though 
some of thein must be two stories high irom 
their having staws. He says, there are 
mosques at Pimvuctoo; which agrees with 
the evidence of Hadjee Benater, who 
asserts * tiiat there are Mahometans there,’ 
and some of ‘ne religion at all;’ while 
Hadjee Talub’s account is that all religions 
are toleraied; the majority of the inha- 
bitants are, according to his description, 
negroes. ‘The cow at Timbuctoo has a 
hump upon its shoulder, and appears rather 
larger than the Indian cow; those the 
natives ride on.” 


With respect to the Niger, he states 
that it runs towards the east, or, as he 
term. it, towards Mecca. He has inva- 
riably called ii the Nil, but another per- 
sou vn board, of the name of Hadjee Be- 
nater, calls it Dan, but confirms the ins 
teresting fact wiiich was so long contest- 
ed, of tue river running to the east. The 
Niger is reported to be a quarter of a mile 
broad at Kabra, but in the summer it is 
mucii more considerable. Hadjee Galub 
has understvod tiat the river runs into a 
large tresh water sea in the interior of 
the country, which he calls Behur Sol- 
dan; that frum this sea the Nile of 
Egvpi takes its rise, sv that he calls it 
the same river; and that half way to 
Cairo there are great falls and cataracts 
which prevent boats from passing. This 
account of the source of the Nile, may, 
however, be reasonably doubted. The 
boats in the river are of a middling size, 
flat-buttomed, having no sails, and con- 
structed without nails. They are form- 
ed wf the bark of trees, and some of 
them are as large as a frigate’s launch, 
or about twenty-eight feet long. Our 
informant, Hadjee Talub, adds, that cro- 
codiles abound in the river, are very vo- 
racious, and are taken by being harpeon- 
ed with an instrument with five prongs. 
There are vast quantities of fish in the 
Niger, which, from their colour and size, 
are supposed to be salmon. Hadjee 
Benata states, that Timbuctoo is three 
times the size of Alexandria; and Hadjee 
Talub conceives the population to be 
about 60,000, and represents their ¢ha- 
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racter as being good and friendly, though 
he las heard of people being shot fur 
theft, and of offenders being beat on the 
back with the skin of an animal dried and 
cut into thongs. He says there are cocoa 
nuts and dates in abundance, and water- 
melons in great plenty, but all grow 
wild, there being no garden whatever, 
The woods in ‘the nei ighbourhood of 
Timbuctoo are described as being full of 
game, and lions and beasts of prey are 
often seen in the neighbourhood of the 
town. Hares and rabbits are in vast 
quantities, and the only dog they have 
is a greyhound, which is trained to catch 
those animals: cats they have none. The 
city is well supplied with every kind of 
provision, and it is customary for the na- 
tives to eat elephant’s flesh, which ani- 
mal is stated to exist in immense herds 
in the vicinity. Their flesh appeared 
palatable to Hadjee Talub, tasting like 
beef, but being quite white. They are 
ferocious animals, and will attack single 
persons, which obliges men who ride 
alone to carry a horn to frighten them 
away. T here are two methods of hunt- 
ing the elephants, one by driving them 
into the river, where men by swimming 
get on their backs, and cut and destroy 
them; the other by driving them into 
pits, ant! there butchering them: a few 
are tamed. 


“ Asto their commerce it is carried on 
beiween Fez and Timbuctoo generally by 
caravans, which leave the former place in 
March and October, as does that of Mecca 
at thesame season. The articles which sell 
best at Timbuctoo are salt, tobacco, Euro- 
pean scarlet cloth, and English painted cot- 
tons, besides pistols and guns. ‘This traffic 
returns elephants’ teeth (of which two are so 
large as to be a load for a camel,) slaves, and 
gold. The gold is generally in smaii bags, 
in each of which is an ounce, valued at fif- 
teen dollars: it is extremely pure and fine: 
they have also pieces of gold weighing about 
five ounces. This precious article is very 
common, and comes from the south-west, 
where it is found in great quantities. The 
negroes wear bracelets and other ornaments 
of this metal, and Hadjee has presented 
Captain Dundas with some gold articles, 


consisting of part of a necklace, a pair of 


ear-rings, and some braids for the hair, si- 
milar to the fillagree work of the Archipe- 
lago of the Eastern Seas; which he states 
that the workmen manufactured as they do 
jn Java and Sumatra, in the house of their 
employer, by whom they are hired like jour- 
nheymen. 

« He speaks of a tribe called Shullahs, 
who are a savage race, living in leather 


tents, and. of a warlike and brave spirit, 
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They dress with the turban, and place it ir, 
many foids round their head and face, so 
as io project a great way, serving as a 
guard, and leaving only the eye uncovered, 
They are armed with along sword, sharp 
on both sides, though some of them carry a 
javelin. For delence they have a shield 
made of leather, about five feet long and four 
broad, which covers their whole persons. 
Their dress consists of a blue shirt. and 
white trowsers. He represents the women 
as being very fat, and having a protuber- 
ance behind hke the Hottentot women, of 
whom we have heard so much. The Shul- 
lahs receive a certain tribute from the ne. 
groes of Timbuctoo, and never cross the 
river. During the summer they remain two 
day’s journey to the east, but in winter come 
close to the city. Their women perform all 
the agricultural] labours in the field. 

“ We made ingniries respecting the cara- 
vans from Fez to Timbuctoo, and from 
Timbuctoo in various other directions. Ue 
says he travelled by the regular caravan in 
three months and ten days from Fez to 
Timbuctoo, but the year after he went the 
same journey with a guide and two ,uards 
in twenty nine days, on a herrie, pertorm- 
ing four days’ journey in one. There is no 
want of water during the winter time; but 
hordes of Arabs attack travellers at that sea- 
son. The herrie is mentioned as being the 
fleetest animal that can be conceived ; ii is 
like a dromedary, but is as superior in speed 
to the generality, as a race horse is to acart 
horse. 

* There runs a tradition that there was at 
one time a regular caravan from Timbuctoo 
direct to Cairo, but the disturbed state o! the 
country has of late rendered it so unsaie as 
to prevent it altogether. Indeed, as two 
Shuilahs accompanied the caravan from Fez 
to Mecca, having come trom Timbuctwo tor 
that purpose, Captain Dundas thinks, in 
which Hadjee Talub agrees with him, that 
there is now no direct communication be- 
tween that city and Cairo. With respect 
to intercourse toward the east and — 
east, our traveller speaks of Houssa h<ing a 
considerable city, but at such a torn ce 
from Timbuctoo that the latter city is only 
half way between it and Fez. It is described 
to bea place of great traffic, where the 
cloth used by the inhabitants of Timbuctoo 
is manufactured. Neither he nor Hadjee 
Benata know any thing of Wassana, al- 
though they are acquainted with a large 
place, twenty days’ journey south-east trom 
Timbuctoo, called Massana Beyond tis 
place, to the south-east, are a people who 
eat their prisoners. 

“ During our various conversations, 
Hadjee Talub mentioned, that eleven years 
ago, in 1807, when at T imbuctoo, he heard 
of two white men, who came from the sea, 
having been near that city. This was the 
year before he arrived at Timbuctoo, and 
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he understood that the white men sold beads, 
as they had no money to purchase grain. 
He adds, that they went down the Nile to 
the eastward, and that general report stated 
that they had died oi the climate. This ap- 
peared to Captain Dundas and myself to al- 
jude to, and certainly ail circumstances tend 
to prove that these persons were Mr. Park 
and Lientenant Martyn, who could have ar- 
rived there about that peried. Llowever, 
the pacific conduct and friendly intercourse 
montioned by Hajee Talub disagrees with 
the journal of Amadi Fatonma, who speaks 
of hostility taking place off Timbuctoo, 
which city is not inthe Niger; and in what 
regards the fate of these gentlemen, they 
ditfer as to the mode of their death. 

“ Tt was natural that we shou!d attempt 
to ascertain if it was practicable for a Frank 
to pass from Fez to Timbuctoo, and if he 
thought the Emperor of Morocco would 
assist the views of any Englishman in reach- 
ing that city, which he answered with the 
greatest confidence in the affirmative. As 
to any danyer with the caravan, he expresses 
aconviction that there is not the slightest; 
but singly, he thinks, that great risks would 
be hazarded I further asked him, whether, 
if duly rewarded, he would accompany me 
to Timbuctoo, to which he assented with the 
utmost readiness ; and added, that we could 
reach that city in forty-seven days from Fez 
on horseback, and that he would forieit his 
life if he did not bring me back safe.” 

Our author, after a tedious voyage up 
the Mediterranean, got on board the 
packet at Gibraltar, and arrived on the 
lath of June at Falmouth. 


The copious extracts we have made 
from this interesting volume render any 
observation upon the composition of it 
superfluous. and therefure we shall 
conclude with saving, that itis elegantly 
printed, and that the plates do equal 
eredit to the author and the artist who 
engraved his designs. 





Letters of Advice froma Lady of Dis- 


tinction, addiessed to the late Duchess 

of FESE*P*EES, Shortly after her Mar- 

riage. 12mo. pp. 248. 

Instead of introducing this inestimable 
little volume with any formal language 
of commendation, of which it stands in 
no need, we shall only observe, that the 
letters were written in the year 1774, by 
one of the most excellent and accom- 
plished ornaments of the British court, 
to her relation, whose attractions and 


Talents long gave her an ascendeney in 


the fashionable hemisphere. Of the na- 


ture and value of the banquet here dis- 


yed, eur readers will best form an 
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opinion for themselves from the table of 
contents, which is as follows :— | 

“ Concerning the disposition or inclina- 
tion of a Wife—On the inclination or dispo- 
sition of a Husband—Respecting those who 
visit through Ceremony—Concerning the 
visits cf intimate Acquaintances—On the 
continuation of Affection—On irresolution 
or weakness of Disposition or ‘Temper—On 
Disputes which arise upon trivial occasions— 
On what may be termed Absolute Quarrels 
—On Fickieness of Disposition—On Canf- 
dence and Secreis—Oi natural iniperfections 
or Deliects—On the proper government of 
the Thoughts—O! agreement of Thoughts 
in the Concerns of Liie— rhe necessity and 
propriety of Circums, ection 10 @ wile’s Be- 
haviour and Deportment—On similitude or 
agreement of Tempers—On agreement or 
conformity of Sentiments—Of being in pub- 
lic and 1n private in the presence of a Hus- 
band—On the goverament of Conversation 
—Of the proper Management of a Fa- 
milv.”’ 

Though this correspondence passed 
between persons in the highest station of 
life, the advice is equally adapted for the 
conduct of the humblest members of so- 
ciety ; and the style is of tiat level. fami- 
liar deseription, which is best suited to 
give effect to friendly monition. Having 
said thus much in a veneral way, we shall 
confirm the remark by some detaehed 
passages, teken from the letters as they 
occur, Without any attempt to classify 
them under any arrangement. 


‘ When a woman becomes pleased with 
flattery, she 1s not displeased with the flat- 
terer. She may thereiore shew him marks, 
though mnecent, of her favour; but rest as- 
sured, that the husband who hears a man 
compliment his wile, and perceives that he 
is rather a favourite with her, will become 
uneasy. If an explanation should take 
place, there ‘will be disyuietude; for suspi- 
cion, however slight, on so nice a point, will 
affect you materialiy. If, however, he should 
remain silent, he will continne to observe 
With circumspection, and the jealous eye al- 
ways sees more than there really is.”—* Be 
not in haste to appear the married woman, 
nor think that a look of care or intense 
thought becomes yon, or is the mark by 
which it may be known, Care approximates 
very nearly to sorrow: at least in the indie 
cations hy which it shews itself upon the 
countenance. I would not have you enter 
tain a thought of sorrow because you are 
married, nor would I have you look as if 
you repented of it. It would be doing in- 
justice to your husband, and it is a measure 
calling for compassion to yourself: but if 
you have the true spirit of a woman, you will 
know that there is no insult so great as the 
pity which other people pretend to have 
or us,’ 
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«© Remember that the love which the mar- 
Yiage vow authorises, and which it should 
Imspire, is no flight of idle fancy, wild, irre- 
gu.ar, and uncertain; it must be firm, per- 
fect, and inviolable. It must be the fruit of 
consideration as well as imagination; and it 
must be known as a virtue as well as a com- 
phance.” 

The tenderness of affection, and the 
expression of it, must never be chasten- 
ed; for, as this excellent munitur ub- 
Kerves— 

“‘ Since nothing is so honourable to a 
wile as iondness of her husband, when 
alone, so nothing Is more unbecoming, 
when there are withesses to take notice oj it, 
itis really an offence against the company, 
and tt may be suspected hy your husband, 
that you may have some end to answer in 
so doing, and that you do it to obtain a cha- 
recier, which to you may seem an amiable 
one, alffious b it be vet sd in reality. There 
is Doug: which ought to set a woman so 
low with her husband as this prostituted 
mark of fondness; and there is not any 
thing that will set her so tow in the eye 
oi the cepsorious world. ‘That love, which 
is thus esteniatiously shown belore others, 
muy be atlected; but ihat which ts in secret 
must be reai, it is irom ihe heart. There 
ean be no disguise.” 

Vue necessity of watching and govern- 
Ing the theughts is thus beautiiully en- 
forced aud Ulustrated :-— 


‘* ft bas been my province to observe 
that iaulls in a wile generaiiy arise upon 
siizht foundations; mdeed, the worst oi 
them proceed from things in themselves very 
friiiing, but their increase is certam. The 
acorn is small when it is pianied in the 
earth, but he must be very ignorant indeed 
who aliects to wonder at tie large vak tree 
that prows trom it. VWatch the first mo- 
tiens Qi your Leart in secret—correct them, 
ii they be amiss; encourage apd continue 
them uf they be good, tor upon these every 
thivg wiidepend, ‘hey are the first shoots 
oi every Gower that can adorn the garden 
of murriage, and oi every weed that can de- 
form it. ‘ihey may be rvoted up with ease 
while they are young, or they may be clie- 
rished with a itiie rouble, and ail the tuture 
prospect will de, eud upon them.” 


Tue tulluwing anecdote introduced to 
shew the danger of receiving any wrong 
Popressions, or forming a jow opinion of 
thuse wiium it is our duty to esteem, 
above all others, is extremely appro- 
pitate s— 

«“ J will mention a circumstance from my 
own experience. Your uncle had a defect 
in one ei his legs 1 had been broken when 
he was an wiatt, and badiy sect. When he 
jirst visited me, b could not keep my eye 
irom this impeériection; not good nature, Ro, 


in Three Cantos. 
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hor good manners, could influence me ts 
do what I ought; but, believe me, when } 
was sufliciently acquainted with him to per. 
ceive the uprightness of his heart, and the 
goodness of his disposition, I never saw the 
Ul shape of this jimb afterwards. I was in 
danger, from an incident, which I cannot 
remember without despising it most coin- 
pletely. Some officious triend, after I had 
many years forgotien it, said, she had often 
thought it was a pity that there was such a 
blemish about such an otherwise agree- 
able man as my husband was. I had more 
pain to get over this second difiiculty than 
the first. My eye was again involuntarily 
cast towards it, and the peace of my life was 
never so much endangered as by this off- 
cious person, because it renewed in my 
mind what I had long forgotten.” 

We could easily have enlarged our 
bundle of gleanings from these delightful 
letters ; but, manium de tubula, and what 
we have exhibited will be sufficient to 
give the reader an idea of the value of 
the whole correspondence, for the ap- 
pearance of which, and the portable form 
uf the volume, the public is under great 
obligatious to the Editor. 





The Bangnet ; a loem, in three Cantos, 
with Notes. S8vo. Plates, 5s. 6d. 
London, pp. 1-4. 


We are sorry that our numerous and 
more pressing, though not more pleas- 
ing, avucations, should have so long pre- 
vented us from affording our readers the 
satisfaction of partaking of the entertain- 
ment which this lively and witty writer 
has prepared for us. 

Though the subject does not appear 
at first sight, of the most promi-ing cast, 
and is, perhaps, not altogether adapted 
to the highest flights of faney, yet our 
author has shewn that it is extremely 
susceptible of poetical embellishment, 
and has contrived to support the dignity, 
and add tu the interest of his theme la 
way we could hardly have expected. In 
doing this, he thus expresses the inten- 
tion of his muse :— 3 a 
« O’er trivial matters ’tis her care to haste, 
She pays her homage to judicious taste.” 


He has, therefore, neither entirely 
confined himself to the description of a 
modern feast, nor taken the utmost €X- 
tent of the range which the didactic form 
afforded of delineating the manners and 
customs of every age and nation. In this 
respect, he has prescribed, perhaps, t00 
narrow limits to himself, and left out 
many pleasing ornaments, which might, 
with propriety, bave been introduced.— 
We do not mean to say that the poem 
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constituted as it is, is a faultless compo- 
sition, but where * »/wra nitent,” and 
there is much to admire, we do not wish 
invidiously to dwell on trifling defects. 

After a short exordium, and sprightly 
exposition of the subject, 


But now my modest invocation less 
Invites the Muse to catch the game than 
dress, &c. 


the author proceeds to notice the re- 
pasts of the ancients, which is the title 
and subject of the first canto, and in 
which we have the fruit of much reading, 
observation, and selection condensed into 
a small comprss, without ostentation of 
science, or prrade of learning: and, to 
have succee:led in this, is equally agree- 
able to the reader, and honorable to the 
discernment and talent of the writer: 
for, as, on the stage, those who assume 
the most simple and naive characters, 
ought to be endowed with the finest 
parts and most consummate skill, so, in 
the walks of literature, he who hopes to 
adopt the light, easy and graceful stvle, 
must possess a fund of information, 
guided by a discreet and mature judg- 
menf, 

As this elegant work is already, no 
doubt, in the possession of many of eur 
readers, and we can safely recommend it 
to them all, our extracts shall be very 
short. 


We read, one evening, as he took his wine, 

Mare Antony (mark, not Marc Antonine,) 

Whose cook would half the Roman empire 
siew, 

In honour of a delicate ragout, 

That pleased the palate of the Egyptian 
queen, 

(The finest thing, perhaps, that had been 
seen !) 

Presented to the artist that had made it, 

(An author of veracity has said it,) 

A spacious cily, with the streets a and houses, 

All its inhabitants, and all their spouses ; 

A free imperial borough on the spot, 

With a!l dependencies, both scot and lot? 

Such was the grandeur of the Roman name, 

What borough-monger now would do the 
same? 

But rather, for aseatin Stephen’s walls, 

Barter his dinner, stews, his cook, and all] ? 


Canto I. ¢@. 487. 


Of the spirited manner ef the piece, 
the following from the second canto— 


Would you eat long, voluptuously, and well, 

Let, at the royal twelve, your silver bell 

Summon from park, from pleasure-ground, 
or lake, 

With welcome sound, your wholesome meal 
to take. 


‘At twelve ?—was ever such a monster seen ; 


’Tis twelve at night, sir, surely you must 
mean? 

At twelve !—why all the fashion cf the age, 

Will on the gothic author vent theis rage ; 

Send me to Corentry, or some lone cot, 

To dine with rustics on their hodge-podge 
pot. 

I fly with » casnre—with Hygeia sup, 

And dine with her—an hour before they're 
Wp 5 

And when they wake the night with clamo- 
ros roar 

On my hard bed contentedly I snore. 


Canto II. 7. 393. 

Of the more serious, the opening of 

the third canto affords a favourable spe- 
ciinen — 


Ah, where is now the care-constructed pile, 

On which the blooming valleys used te 
smile? 

Whose firm foundation bedded in the rock, 

Seem’d to defy the elemental shock ; 

Whose loity head, on taper columns rear’d, 

Towering over thick surrounding mists ap 
pear'd ; 

To shield whose sacred walls, vast hills 
arose, 

Capacions wa!ls—as hich almost as those, 

Far from whose towers, incensed with fre. 
quent smoke, 

The raging tempest howl'd, and harmless 
broke: 

Whose glittering spires the lake would oft 
behold, 

Deck’d, by the orient suns, in flaming gold : 

Whi e, with inverted hononrs seen to droop, 

To kiss her polish’'d bosom they would 
stoop ; 

Whose rools w ere shelter'd by the guardian 
woods ; 

Whose feet were wash’d by tributary floods 

That pour'd, before them, on their yellow 
sand, 

The exhaustless treasures of a fertile land.— 

That pile, alas' now moulders fast—where 
those 

Long moulder in decay, by whom it rose; 

With threatening nod, and with prop hetic 

eloom, 

Their ashes shrouds, and consecrates their 

7 tomb. 
Both in one common dust soon fate must lay, 
And mix éhis stony rabbish with éheir clay. 


E‘en now—hbehold, the broken key-stone 
thrown . 
Far underneath the arch in which it shone, 
While its dependant brothers, o’er their 
mate, 
Rend trembling forward to partake its fate : 
The emboss’d entablature, enrich’d with 
gold, 
Beneath the shatter’d pedestal is rolli’d: 
The shaft, propensive from the lightning’s 
stroke, 
Tn vain outlives its taller rival, oak ; 
The tretted bossage, from the ceiling ript, 
Crumbles to powder in the yawning crypt. 
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536 New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


The concluding pages are devoted to 
the affecting story of Vatel, froma letter 
of Madame de Sévigné, which is given 
in a translation among the notes ina 
style worthy of the elegant original. ‘The 
rest of the notes contain many humour- 
ous and classical allusions and intertain- 
ing ancelotes. 

Tne author has since added a “ Des- 
sert’ (which our limits prevent us from 


[Jaly 1, 


entering upon at present, though it js 
fully worthy of succeeding to theBanquet 
before us); and still more recently a 
mock epic poem, called the Vestriad, or 
the Opera, in five cantos; which, from 
what we have heard and seen of it, seems 
likely to prove one of the most engavine 
and popular works of this class in the 
language. 








MONTHLY 


AGRICULTURE. 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, on subjects relative to Husbandry 
and internal Improvement of the Country. 
Vol. 1. Part 1. 8vo. 14s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Illustrations of the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties and Sculpture of Lincoln Cathedral. By 
C. Wild. 16 plates. Atlas 4to. 

In the general advancement of British arts the 
topocraphical department of all others is univer 
sally admitted to have attained the nesrest ap- 
proximation to perfection, a superiority which may 
probably result from the general encouragement it 
derives from that species of patriotism whici 
makes everyman more or less a lover and collector 
of our national antiquities. In this class the work 
betore us has cousiderabie claims to our cominen- 
dation, both as it conveys acomprehensive, and we 
doubt vot, a just idea of one of the most magnifi- 
cent edifices of which our countiy can boast. It 
exhibits, on a scale hitherto u> precedented, the 
various excellencies of our most eminent archi- 
tectural engravers. In this illustration the scien- 
tific and the picturesque are judiciously combined, 
the leading features of each part of the fabric 
being given geometrically and in detail, and their 
general effect by perspective representations pos- 
sessing that precision in drawing, and soberness of 
chiare scuro for which Mr. Wild's pencil is so justly 
admired. In the historical and descriptive ac- 
count, the anthor has with great propriety confined 
himself most scrupulously to his subject, and by 
this means has-given us avery large portion of real 
infermation in a short compass. It would be im- 
possible to give our readers any idea of the work 
by extracts, but we cannot forbear to glance ata 
portion of the earlier history of that celebrated 
building. The cathedral church or Lincoln was 
originally erected by Remigius, one of the first 
bishops appoiuted to an English see by William 
the Conquerer, aud that part of the present west 
front is undoubtedly of that age. In 1124, the 
larger portion of the. church having been injurcd 
by fire, it underwent a thorough repair by Alexan- 
der (the patron of Henry of [luutingdan) whose 
style of architecture is also exemplified in the west 
eptrance. 

The present choir and chapter heuse, with some 

her parts specified, were built by ugh de Gre- 
noble, better known by the title of Saint ilugh, be. 
tween the years 1186 and 1200, the nave, transept, 
and tower, in the first, and the presbytery in the 
Jast part of the thirteenth cefitury, so that it exhi- 
bits the progressive advancement of the pointed 
style from its first adoption to its arrival at @ state 
of comparative excellence, This cathedral is par- 
ticularly rich in sculptural embellishment, and the 
bas reliefs and itatues ‘gives in this work seem to 
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possess surprising merit, and prove that the Study 
of the antique which prevailed in Italy during the 
13:h century was common to this country also. Of 
the execution of the plates we cannot speak too 
highly, but as in a number executed by different 
aitists. some must be better than others, we are 
compelled to say that the views of Messrs. Byine, 
Lee, aud the two Le Keux, appear to deserve pars 
ticular notice; nor would we wish to be invidious, 
but truth demands it of us to say, that the choi; 
by Mr. John Le Keux ranks pre emipent not only 
in this collection, but of any of the plates that we 
have seer executed by this celebrated aitist, 
ARTS. 

Liber Veritas, or a Collection of Prints 
after the origina) designe of Claude de Lor- 
rain, in the collection of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, Richard Payne 
Knight, Benj. West, Charles Lambert, Ed- 
ward Turner, George Gosling, and Joseph 
Farrington, esqrs. Executed by Richard 
Earlom. Vol. 3, folio, 7]. 17s. 6d. 

Views in Greece. By E. Dodwcll, esq. 
Part 1, imperial folio, 2]. 12s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Britannica. By Reb. Watt, 
M.D. Part 1. No. 1. 4to. Hl, Is. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, being vol. 2 
of the second part of Longman and Co.'s 
Catalogue for 1818-19. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Barrineton’s Catalogue of scarce books in 
all Languages. Is. 6d. 

RIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, bart. 
By the Rev. James Baker, his nephew and 
executor. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Worthics 
ofIreland. By Richard Ryan. 8vo. vol. |. 
12s. 

This specimen of a work truly national is de- 
serving of a place in the library of every [riohmau 
who is a lover of his country. Many of the lives 
in this volume are now for the first time j:inted, 
and even more that are not of that description 
coutain much new information, and the whole ap- 
pears to have been compiled with the most iudle- 
fatigable industry and care. Mach entertaining 
anecdote is displayed throughout the volume, but 
still we cannot help thinking that the witticism> 
so liberally scattered in each succeeding pace are 
incompatible with the sober gravity of a biogr’ 
pher. The preface has considerable cluims to et- 
tention, as it contains much curious matcer relating 
to Ireland; it is written with great energy, and 
bears the stamp of a surerior and classical mind. 

The Life of the Right Reverend Father 
in God Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord bishop 
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of Sodor and Man. By the Rev. H. Stowell. 


8vo. 12s. 
COMMERCE. 

Bold’s Merchant and Marifers’ African 
Guide. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Traveller and Merchants’ Financial 
Guide in France and Flanders, with Tables. 
By John Nettlestrip. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean System, with the 
Latin and English Names. By W. Wood, 
esq. 8vo. i4s. 

DIVINITY. 

Cambrian Excellence; a Sermon on St. 
David's Day, preached at the Visitation, in 
Caermarthen, on the Ist of March, 1819. 
By John Taylor, A. B. Vicar of Llanarth- 
ney. 8vo. pp. 23. 

There is a novel feature in this visitation sermon 
which we hail with pleasure. In general the 
elergy appointed to the office of preaching on these 
oecasions, take some general topics connected with 
the ministerial duties, which being treated in 
nearly the same manner from season to season, 
Jose their effect, and are considered as mere tnings 
ef course. The mode here adopted is admirably 
calculated to rouse not on!y the clerical body toa 
proper 21], but the laity to the exercise of Chiris- 
tian ebedience. Mr. Taylor, whe we take to be a 
young man, has given au excellent specimen of 
what may be done in this way, by setting before 
his hearers a neat culogium on the character of 
the apostle of Wales, founded on genuine history, 
and utterly freed from legendary romance. He 
has also added an affecting narrative of the mar- 
tyrdom of Bishop Robert Farrar, who was con- 
demned to death in that very church where the 
sermen was preached, and burnt soon after in the 
public street of Caermarthen, From these instances 
of piety in the see of St. David's the preacher de- 
scends to our own times, iv a passage which we 
quote with feeling. 

“ Docs nota striking similarity occur to you, 
betwixt David and one of his later successors, our 
celebrated Bp. Horsley,who for his able confutation 
ef the same self-heresy (that of Pelagius) received 

~for his reward the mitre of St. David; which mitre 
is still worn by a prelate-no less learned than 
Horsley, and no Jess zealous and skilful than the 
Archbishop David himseif, in combating this most 
pestilent and deadly doctrine. Did our famous 
archbishop build a considerable number of churches 


throughout the diocese? And have they not all 


been adoraoed and beautified by the care of his pre- 
sent successor? Through whose exertions that re- 
proach no longer lies on our nation,“ Ye dwell in 
eeiled houses, while the house of the Lord remaineth 
desolate.” And if I might allude to other causes 
ef exultation, in which we may safely indulge, I 
will add, that this see has never shone brighter, as 
to the learning and discipline of its school, the 
geal, seriousness, and orthodoxy of its clergy, than 
at the present moment.” 

We have observed that the preacher appears to 
be a young man, and this is confirmed by the inac- 
curacy of his observation on the character of Pela- 
gius, and his opinions, which certainly were nei- 
ther so obnoxious as he has represented them, nor 
at all approximated to the Arian and Socinian he- 
tesies which the Bishops Horsley and Burgess 


have opposed. 
New MentTarty Mae.—No. 6. 
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The Revival of Popery, its intolerant cha- 
racter, political tendency, encroaching de- 
mands, and unceasing usurpations, detailed 
in a series of Letters to William Wilber- 
force, Esq. M.P. By William Blair, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 252. 

That popery is always the same the members of 
the Roman church never deny; but on the con- 
trary, they glory in the position as a proof of the 
unchangeableness of their church, and the firmness 
of their principles. Nor should we be disposed to 
blame them for this stability, as far as regards the 
dogmata of their ereed,and the ceremonies of their 
Worship, were it not that while an increasing spirit 
of liberality has marked every other church and 
sect in Christendom, the intolerant pride and 
bigotry of the Roman communion remain unsub- 
dued by time or circumstances. It is passing 
Strange that the advocates of unlimited concession 
to the Catholics should be so blind to the real 
character of the Roman church, as to imagine that 
political power may safely be entrusted into the 
hands of those who aie radically hostile to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the united kingdom, 
Would to God that the Pretestants, as a body, 
high and low, rich and poor, the laity as well as 
the clergy, were half as stedfast to the principles 
of their forefathers as the Papists are to the decrees 
of the Tridentine council. But so long as the 
former continue to relax and conciliate, so long 
will the latter encroach in their demands, aud in- 
crease in numbers, The plain truth is, though it 
has not been mentioned by either party in the par- 
liamentary conflicts that have taken place, that 
the Roman Catholics are looking to the establish- 
ment of their church in Ireland, which chance 
they will justify by the precedent of Scotland. 
We are surprised that the opponents of these 
iterated claims do not force their antagonists to ax 
explicit declaration upon this point. 

The perusal of Mr. Blair’s work has drawn these 
remarks frem us, and deeply are all true Protest- 
ants indebted to this gentleman for the interest 
which he has taken in a subject that affects the 
vitals of our constitution. To that subject he has 
braught a mind of singular acuteness, aud he mus¢ 
have exercised uncommon industry in his re 
searches to place the question in the proper point 
of view which he has done. We are fully con- 
vinced that neither the Romanists, nor any of their 
auxiliaries, will venture upon a refutation of this 
book, for the best of all reasons, that no sophistry 
can disprove the mass of evidence here accumu- 
lated, 

DRAMA. 

The Irishwoman, a Comedy, by Lady 
Clarke (sister of Lady Morgan,) performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Young Arthur, or Child of Mystery,a 
Metrical Romance. §8vo. 14s. 

Fredolpho, a Tragedy in five acts. By 
the Rev. C. Maturin. 8vo. 4s. 

The Siege of Carthage, an [fistorical 
Tragedy, to which is affixed, an interesting 
Prelude, connected with the Theatre Royal, 
London. 8yo. 4s. 


EDUCATION. 
The Art of French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. By D. Boileau. 4s. 6d. half- 
bound. 
A Short History of France, including the 
principal events from the Foundatien of te 
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Empire, by Pharamond, to the Restoration 
of Louis XVIII.; for young persons; with 
six engravings from original designs. By 
Mrs. Moore. 12mo. 7s. 

A Short History of France, from the 
Foundation of the Empire, by Pharamond, 
to the Restoration of Louis XVIII.; illus- 
trated by thirty-two engravings from ori- 
ginal designs, and intended as a Continua- 
tion of a Series of Historical Books for Chil- 
dren of the late Mrs. Trimmer. By her 
daughter, Mrs. Moore. 2 vols. square, 8s. 

A General Outline of Profane History. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid, 
with upwards of two hundred wood-cuts. By 
Dr. Cresswell, M. A. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Logic, from the German of Kant, By 
John Richardson. 8vo. 9s. 

True Stories from Ancient History. 3 vols. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories, taken from the works of 
eminent Historians. By Maria Hack. 
12mo. 6s. 

Mathematical Essays; by the late Wm. 
Spence; with a sketch of his Life. By F. 
W. Herschel, esq 4to. Ll. 16s. 

A Copious Greek Grammar; by A. Mat- 
thizes. Translated from the German, by E. 
V.. Bloomfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Morgan’s (T.) Lecturesto Young People, 
and an Address to Parents. 

Stories from Ancient History. 3 vols. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. half bound, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the First 
Principles of Geology, in a Series of Essays. 
By B. G. Greenough. 8vo. 9s. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in ten languages. 
By the Rev. F. Nolan. In parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each. 

HISTORY. 

The Medahic History of Napoleon. 4to. 
3]. 13s. 6d. 

History of Britannicus and her Sister 
Octavia. By Miss Sandham. 12mo. 


LAW. 


A Digested Index to the Term Reports, 
eontaining all the points of Jaw argued and 
determined in the Courts of Kings Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, during the 
reign of George III. By Anthony Hammond. 
2 vols. royal 8vo,. ll. 18s. 

A Digest of the Criminal Statute Law of 
England. By H. N. Tomlins, esq. p. 1, roy. 
Svo. 2Is. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Essay on the Diagnosis hetween Ery- 
sipelas, Phlegmon, and Erythema. By G. 
H. Weatherhead. 8vo. 4s. 

Aphorisms, illustrating natural and diffi- 
eult cases of labour, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and Puerperal Peritonitis. By Andrew 
Blake, M.D. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of 
So tog in the Epidemic Fever of 

inbtrgh. By B. Webb, M.D. 

Opinions ow the Causes and Effects of 
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Diseases in the Teeth and Gums. W ith 
coloured plates. By C. Bew. 8vo. 21s, 

A Report of the Practice of Midwifery at 
the Westminster General Dispensary, during 
1818. By A. B. Granville. 8vo. 8s. ° 

A Treatise on Stricture of the Urethra. 
By J. Arnott, 8vo. 7s. 

Observations on Hemeralopia, or Noc- 
turnal Blindness. By Andrew Simpson. 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Medica] 
Powers of the most celebrated Mineral 
Waters, and of various modes of bathing. 
By. P. Mackenzie, M. D. 12mo. 4s. 

Elements of Anatomy designed for the 
use of students. By J. B. Sharp. royal 8yo, 
10s. 

MILITARY. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian 
Islands, with a series of correspondence and 
other justificatory documents. By Lieut. Cui, 
de Bosset. 8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter, respectfully addressed to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on oc- 
casion of the death of her late lamented 
Majesty. By Lysias. 8vo. pp. 20. 

There is a singular admixture of delicate politic. 
ness and spirited freedom in this addiess. The 
writer is evidently a moralist of the good old 
school, and one thoroughly conversant with the 
refined manners of the world. His language is 
elegant and prespicuous; yet there is 4 piquancy 
in it which pierces without giving offence. The 
character of the late lamented Queen is toucird 
with a masterly hand, and the picture is brought 
before the Regent to remind him not only of his 
loss, but of his duties. 

We close our notice of this admirable rer. 
formance, with an extract, which will abundantly 
convince our readers that the account which we 
have given of it is sincere and correct. 

“ There are those who appear to conceive, that 
the court, while a female sovereign presided over 
it, admitted of a strictness and correctness of 
decorum, which it cannot be expected to exhibit 
under the superintendance of a Prince. The opi- 
nion of the world certainly sanctions a degree of 
laxity in the social habits of a house where there is 
no female head; and it may be argued that the 
same license must, under the same circumstances, 
be allowed to a court. ‘The force of this reasoning, 
I own that I am utterly unable to perceive. Let 
it be granted, for argument’s sake, that a Prince, 
in his strictly private habits, in such parts of bis 
life as are unseen, and into which the public can- 
not pry without impertinence, may claim to himself 
privilege of measured laxity, which opinion, 
(though, in my judgment, most’ unjustifiably,) 
grants to individuals of the same sex in stations 
less exhalted. But a Prince at the head of 4 
court ; a Prince acting or appearing o7 sfa’e 0C- 
casions ; a Prince even on such social occasions 
as are of a more formal nature, and which ovly 
half divest him of his robes of state; a Prince 
even in such parts of his properly private and 
domestic life, as are conspicuous to the public ey*, 
and must be influential on public fashion; seems 
t me to be at least as much bound by the laws of 
decency, and by the obligation of paying respect 
to appearances, as a private gentleman at the head 
ofa table at which females of rauk and characte’ 


- should be the guests.” 
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Sir Arthur Clarke’s Essay on Bathing, 
with Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints and 
Dropsy. 4s. 6d. 


Among the many subjects discussed in this 
important essay, are the variety of baths in use— 
scale of their temperature,.—-Cold Bath, its pri- 
mary and general effects on the body—danger of 
going cool into the water—advantages to be ex- 
pected from cold bathing—diseases said to have 
been cured by cold bathing.—Sea Bathing im- 
proper in all eruptive complaints--other cases in 
which the cold bath or sea bathing is injurious — 
Shower Bath.—Cool Bath.—Tepid Bath,—its 
effects on the body—the best adapted for the 
purpose of cleanliness—advantages of tepid bath- 
ing during pregnancy—custom of the peasant 
women in Jreland—tepid bathing in isfancy—dur- 
ing puberty—in the middle age—in old age— 
means of prolonging human existence—Russian 
mode of bathing practised in Dublin.—Warm 
Bath,—its immediate effects on the body—dis- 
eases in which the waim bath is useful—best time 
for warm bathing—catching cold, after warm bath- 
ing, a groundless fear—warra bathing useful in the 
influenza—fortifies the system against cold,— 
Medicutcd or Sulphur Bath,—its effects on the 
skin—the salt water bath injurious to the skhin,— 
Diseases of the skin—cause of cutaneous eruptions 
on the face—the medicated bath or artificial waters 
of Buregc—the bath used by Bonaparte—by Julius 
Cexsar—by Henry 4th of France.x—Hot Bath,—its 
effects on the body—douches or dry pumping.— 
Vapour Bath, its immediate effects on the body 
—useful in fevers—used by the Africans in fever— 
Pulmometer—description of a Turkish bath and 
shampooing—vapour of boiling tar—general in- 
structions for cold, warm, and vapour bathing. 


Popular Observations on the Diseases of 
Literary and Sedentary Persons. To which 
are added, Hints for their Prevention and 
Removal. By W. A. Pearkes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Society instituted at 
London for the encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, with the 
Premiums offered in 1818, vol. 37. 10s. 6d. 

Prolegomena to every future Metaphysic 
which can appear as a science ; from the 


_ German of Kant. By John Richardson, 8vo. 


8s, | 


Principles of Science. By Cecil Hartley, 


—12mo. 1s. 


A Description of the Process of Manu- 
facturing Coal Gas. By F. Accum, 8vo, 25s. 
Theory and Practise of Gas Lighting. By 


. J. S. Peckerton. 8vo. 21s. 
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_ the theory of music. 
in a series of twenty diagrams, which being all ex- 
hibited in a single sheet, are placed immediately 


Views of Society and Manners in the north 
of Ireland. By John Gamble, esq. 8vo. 12s. 
MUSIC. 

A Muschedula, or Music Scroll ; exhibit- 
ing an epitome of the whole Science of 
Music. By J. Relfe, Musician in Ordinary 


to his Majesty. 


Considerable praise is due to the author of this 
little publication, for the clearness and brevity 
with which he has explained the first elements of 
The instructions are conveyd 


er the eye of the learner. Our limits do not, 
course, enable us to enter into a detailed de 
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scription of the various. plans of exptanation 
adopted by Mr. Relfe. We must however, observe, 
that his mode of exhibiting the major and minor 
scales—of marking the situations of tie semi- 
tones, (diagrams 9 and 10,) and thereby enabling 
the student to make an immediate comparison 
between each major key and its relative minor, is 
certain!y the best of the kind that we have had the 
good fortune to meet with; and dia.11,in which the 
enharmonic scaleis shown by three notes, placed 
in different staves of the same bar—presenting 
identily in sound ,but difference in rotation, forms 
a useful practical lesson te the piano-foite performer. 
But the most novel and important feature in the 
Musical Seroll,is Mr, Relfe’s new plan of thorough 
bass figuring. It is matter of surprise, that no 
fixed sysiem for designating the chords of thorough 
bass has hitherto been established. Its utility 
must be obvious to every musical composer; and, 
besides, what advantage can be gained from 
buithening and perplexing the memory of the 
learner with the various modes of figuring which 
have heretofore been emp!oyed. Mr. Relfe’s plan 
seems adequate to every purpose fur which it is 
intended, and we see no reason whiy it should not 
be generally followed. A desire to avoid the 
tedious aud inelegant diffuseness so commoa ia 
the writings of musical professors, has, perhaps, 
led the author into the opposite error of exueme 
brevity. The publication is, however, admirably 
calculated to facilitate the acquisition of the rudi- 
ments of harmony; and, we accordingly recom- 
mend it as a useful assistant to beginners, whilst 
at the same time it affords improving exerciscs 
to the student more advanced in musical theory. 

The Child’s Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in conversation. 4to. 8s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Naturales Curiosze. Curiosities in Natural 
History ; taken from authentic reports of 
eminent travellers. By Joseph Taylor. fc. 5s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 

The New Aira; or, Adventures of Julien 
Delmour, related by Himself: a French na- 
tional Tale. By Madamede Genlis. 4 vols. 


24s. 


This interesting fiction exhibits a view of sogiety 
aud manners in France for the last thirty years. 
Like the ingenious author of * Gil Blas,” the writer 
has described personages of all ranks, and criticised 
every thing which in manners appeared to her re- 
prcehensible or ridiculous, 


The Hermit in London; or, Sketches of 
English manners; forming a companion to 


the “ Hermite de La Chaussée d’Antin.” 


83 vols. 18s. 


’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

O; the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
Cowper. 


The Carriage. By Maria Benson. 12mo, 


8s. 6d. 


The Pleasures of Want; or in Love and 
not in Love; a Novel. 3 vols. 16s, 6d. 
Robin Hood,a Tale of the Olden Time. 2 


vols. 12mo. 12s. ; 
Dudley, a Novel. By Miss O’Keefe, 


8 vols. 12mo. II. Is. 
Errors and their Consequences ; or, Me- 


ag of au English Famiy. 2 vols. l2maq, 
% » 
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The Authoress, a Tale. By the Author 
of “ Rachel.” fools. 8vo. 5s. 

Gogmagog Hall; or, the Philosophical 
Lord and the Governess. 3 vols. 21s. 

The Veteran; or, Matrimonial Felicity. 
8 vols. 21s. 

The Smugglers, a Tale, descriptive of the 
Sea Coast. 3 vols. 12mo. 19s. 6d. 

The United Irishmen; or, the Fatal Ef- 
fects of Credulity. 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. 

Tales of my Landlord. Third Series; 
containing, The Bride of Lammermuir, and 
a Legend of the Wars of Montrose. 4 vols. 
i2mo. 32s. 

The Exhibition, a Poem. By a Painter. 
8vo. pp. 64. 

The author of this feeble performance appears to 
be too good-natured for a satyrist, like Peter Pin- 
dar; and he is equally deficient im the requisite 
qualifications for beiug a panegyrist. If his pallet 
is not more productive than bis pen, we are afraid 
the observation may be applied to him in a sense 
not very flattering—** Ut pictura poesis.” That we 
are not uncharitable in the remark, we shall slew, 
by letting the bard speak for himself and his friends. 
“ Chantrey’s a worthy name! those children slept 

A lovely sleep in marble. Bove’s enamels 
Are precious things. And what should intercept 

My mentioning thee, Renton, as the lay swells; 
Rich, classic, vigorous, thy works have crept 

Around, and hold my mind in gentle trammels. 
Edridge’s partraits are rich and powerful, 

Like some in oil, or gardens when they’re flower- 
full.” 

Alas! this is neither poetry nor painting! 

More Broad Grins; or, Mirth versus Me- 
Jancholy. 12mo. pp. 64. 

There is a servile race of rhymesters continually 
aping those who have succeeded in ministering to 
the public taste. The author of these trifles is one 
of this numerous family, and thougl: not altogether 
destitute of humour, or a knack of versifying, he 
falls so far short of Colman, as to render the imita- 
tions extremely wretched in the comparison. This 
is the natural consequence of such attempts, and is 
just the same as the conduct of a feeble, but vain 
‘artist, in presuming to place a picture of his paint. 
ing by the side of one of Reynolds or Vandyke, to 
shew how well he has caught the manner of these 
masters. 


The Vestriad; or the Opera, a mock 
‘Epic Poem, in Five Cantos. By Hans 


Busk, esq. Author of the “ Banquet,” the _ 


“* Dessert,” &c. 8vo. with several finely 
executed Plates. 12s. > 

The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems. 
By Charles Bucke. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Cries out of the Depths, Poems on Sa- 
cred subjects. By Mary Parsons. roy. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. as : 

The New Tory Guide. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
' . Lyrical Dramas, with Domestic Hours. 
By Cornelius Neale. fc 8vo. 9s, 

Lays of Affection. By Margaret Brown. 
fc. 8vo. 8s. witha 

Dramatic Scenes, with other Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. fc. 8vo. 6s. ; 

. ‘Buonaparte, an Epistle in Metre from St. 
Helena; to which are added, Sauve qui 
peut, Waterloo, &c. 12mo, os, OG, gk 
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Childe Albert; or the Misanthrope, and 
other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

Philibert, a poetical Romance. By Thos, 
E. Grattan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems. 

The Waggoner, and other Poems. By 
W. Wordsworth. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; 

Eastern Sketches, in verse. By Henry 
Gally Knight. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mazeppa, a Poem. By Lord Byron, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
2 vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. 

Richardetto, Canto 1 and 2, from the Ita- 
lian. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Gentleman, a Satire, written in the 
Years 1812, 13, 14, and 15, with other 
Poems and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater to 
Lord Byron. 8vo. Is. 

Edmund and Anna, a simple Ballad, with 
other Poems. By E. Green. fc. 7s. 

. Dunrie,a Poem. By Harriet Erving. fe. 
s. 

The Angler, a Poem, in Four Cantos. By 
John Henry Church. fc. &vo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Defence of the Poor Laws; with a Plan 
for the Suppression of Mendicity.. By S. 
Roberts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Poor Laws. By Jas. 
Macphail. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on the Philosophy of Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence. By J. E. Bicheno. 8vo. 
8s. 

Wheatley’s Report on the Report of the 
Bank Committees. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Further Considerations on the state of 
the Currency. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 
Svo. 8s. 

A practicable Plan for Manning the Royal 
Navy. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes of Decay in tlic 
Legislative Government and Representation 
of the Country. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Comments on some recent Political Dis- 
cussions, with an Exposure of the fallacy ot 
the Sinking Fund. By A. H. Chambers, 
esq. 8vo. 23. 6d. 

Observations on Emigration to Poland, 


‘and the Agriculture of that Country, in pre- 


ference to America. 12s. 6d. 

_ Insecurity of the British Funds, an Essay 

on Public Credit. By David Hume. With 

‘an Abridgement of Jeremy Bentham’s Ra- 

dical Reform... By Dr. Colquhoun. Is. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

A Brief, Harmonized, and Paraphrastic 
Exposition of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
George Wilkin, A. M. 8vo. 9s. 

Thoughts on Baptism, as an Ordinance of 
Proselytism ; including Observations on the 
Controversy respecting Terms of Commu- 
nion. By Agnostos. 8vo. 4s. 

Sermons on the Seasons, By Archibald 
Alison. fc. 8vo. 3s. 


Philosophical Dialogues on the Re-Unica 
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of the different Communions of the late 
Baron Starch. 8vo. 9s. 

Whitaker’s Critical Enquiry into the In- 
terpretation of Hebrew Scripture. 8vo. 9s. 

Strictures on a recent Publication, entitled 
the Church her own Enemy. By the Rev. 
R. Lloyd. 8vo. 5s. 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity. 
By the very Rev. Richard Graves, D. D. 
Svo. 7s. 

Two Dissertations, the first on the Evi- 
dence on which men believe in the Christian 
Revelation ; the second on the Design of 
the Law of Moses. By William Innes, 
12mo. 8s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, No. X. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Topographical Antiquities of the History 
of Printing in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By the late J. Ames. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin. Vol. 1V. 4to. 8]. 13s. 6d. 

A Chronological Dictionary of the British 


Varieties, Scientific Notices, §c. otk 
Isles. By W. Turton, M.D. roy. 18mo. 
9s. 


A Topographical Dictionary of Scotland. 
By David Webster. 8vo. 14s. 

Statistical Annals of America, By A. 
Seybert, M.D. 4to. 3). 13s. 6d. 

An Itinerary of Greece, with Maps. By 
Sir William Gell. 8vo. 14s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Journey to Persia, in the 
Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
the Year 1817. By Moritz de Kotzebue. 
Svo. 12s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
more particularly Persia. Containing Ob- 
servations on the State of those Countries in 
1810, 1l,and 12. By Sir William Ouseley. 
With Atlas. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

A Classical and Topographical Tour 
through Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, and 1806. By Edward Dodwell, esq. 
4to. 2 vols., with 70 Plates, by Charles 
Heath and others. 10). 10s. 
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Geology.—THE following circumstance 
is well worthy the attention of those who 
study the philosophy of the globe :—At the 
back of the castle of Namur there is a hill, 
at the foot of which was formerly a spring 
of water. During the construction of the 
new fortifications of the town and citadel of 
Namur, the spring was, however, blocked 
up, and it subsequently disappeared. The 
farmers in the vicinity observed some vio- 
lent commotion under ground, on all parts 
of the hill; and nothing could equal their 
surprise on ascertaining that the action of 
the waters of the spring had undermined the 
hill, and that it was moving in a mass, with- 
out either sinking or cracking. In a short 
time all that part of the road leading to Di- 
nant was completely covered by the hill, 
and it has been found necessary to throw a 
bridge across the Meuse to the bank leading 
to Ivoir. The country people in the neigh- 
bourhcod have given it the name of the 


* walking-hill; and_it has. been : observed, | 


that the weight of the water, which daily 
* gugments, moves it in the direction of the 
*"bank of the Meuse. This is a circumstance 
“worthy the curiosity of the learned. 
Astronomical Conjecture.—The celebrat- 
éd astronomer Bode, of Berlin, says—“ En- 
quirers into ancient astronomy and chrono- 
logy often speak of the four periods into 
which the ancient Indians divided the dura- 
‘tion of the world. The first is said to have 
contained 1,728,000 years; the second 
1,296,000; the third 864,000; and the 
fourth, in which we live, will 432,000 years. 
Great pains have been taken to attribute to 
these numbers (which the Indians call Yug,) 
sien astronomical significations ; and, 
modern times, attempts have been made 
‘ fo connect them with the periods of the mag- 


Bstic poles of the earth, of the precession of 


_ 





the equinoxes, of the moon, of the planetary 
influences, of the accidents of the weather, 
&c. According to my opinion, they contain 
nothing more than the 2d, the number of 
seconds in a circle; the lst, 3d, and 4th, 
the decimal seconds in two days, one day, 
and half a day: for 

2d, 360° x 60’ x 60”—= 1,296,000. 

Ist, 48h xX 60 xX 60 = 1,728,000, 

3d, 24h x 60 x 60 = 864,000. 

4th, 12h x 60 x 60 = 432,U00. 

Some old Bramin and Mystic has proba- 
bly made of these seconds, years ; and this is 
probably the origin of these chimerical four 
ages of the world. As far as I know, none 
of those who have hitherto attempted an ex- 
planation has hit upon this idea. 

A little volcano has recently made its ap- 
pearance on a mountain near Morbio, a 
village in the Swiss canton of Tessin. The 
explosion was preceded by an earthquake. 
The flames ascended to a considerable 
height above the summit of the mountain, 
and masses of stone were hurled to a great 
distance. On the following day a large 
opening was observed in the mountain, from 
which the flames still issued with a strong 
smell of sulphur. Great damage was sus- 
tained by some houses in the neighbour- 
hood, but no lives were lost. The date of 
this event corresponds with that of the late 
disasters in Sicily. 

The Electricity of the Human Body.— 
Dr. Hartmann, of Francfort on the Oder, 
has published in a German Medical Jour- 
nal, a statement, according to which he is 
able to produce at pleasure an efflux of 
electrical matter from his body towards other 

rsons. You hear the crackling, see the 
sparks, and feel the electric shock. He has 
how acquired this faculty to so high a degree, 
that it depends solely on his own pleasure te 
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make an electric spark issue from his fin- 
gers, or to draw it from any other part of 
his body. Thus in this ‘electrical man, the 
will has an influence on the developement of 
the electricity, which had not hitherto been 
observed, except in the electrical eel. 

Antiquities.—It is well known that the 
French department of Jura contains a vast 
number of antique monuments, either Celtic 
or Roman. During some recent diggings 
on a piece of uncultivated ground, near the 
high road between Strasburgh and Lyons; 
the remains of some edifices were discovered, 
equally remarkable for their extent and sin- 
gularity. They consist of brick closets, 
twelve or fifteen in number, furnished with 
Jeaden columns or pipes, air holes, and a 
vaulted stove made of stone. The latter 
contained ashes and charcoal, in such a 
state of preservation, that it was easy to 
ascertain from what species of wood it had 
been produced. The monument resembles 
Hypocausta of the Romans, and there is 
reason to suppose it has been an edifice of 
that kind. 

Mr. Henderson has discovered, in New 
Siberia, the claws of a bird measuring each 
a yard in length; and the Yaknts assured 
him, they had frequently, in their hunting 
excursions, met with skeletons, and even 
feathers, of this bird, the quills of which 
were large enough to admit a man’s arm. 
This is a fact in support of the tradition, 
that the earth was formerly inhabited by 
giants, for men, not exceeding ourselves in 
stature, would have been helpless against 
birds of prey of this magnitude. Captain 
Cook mentions having seen a monsttous 
bird’s nest in New Holland, on a low sandy 
island, in Endeavour River, with trees upon 
it, and an incredible number of sea fowl; he 
found an eagle’s nest with young ones,which 
he killed, and the nest of some other bird, of 
a most enormous size; it was built with 
large sticks upon the ground, and was no less 
than six and twenty feet in circumference, 
and two feet eight inches high. 

A circumstance of a singular nature, and 
likely to attract the notice of mineralogists, 
especially in Ireland, is at present the sub- 
ject of conversation among the literati of 
Dublin. An exceedingly fine specimen of 
diamond crystallized, has been found in the 
sand of a small stream in the north of Ire- 
Jand. It is of the species called by lapida- 
ries the yellow diamond, of extreme beauty, 
and remarkable size. 

Russia.—A German Journal contains the 
following extract of. a letter from an officer 
in the service of the United States, concern- 
ing St. Petersburgh, and Russia in gene- 
ral :— 

“ Though I was prepared to find St. Pe- 
tersburgh a magnificent city, yet, the reality 
exceeded my utmost expectations. I was 
astonished at the long streets, lined with pa- 
laces, and intersected by canals, with quays, 
built of ite, and innumerable brid 
There is nothing old in St. Petersburgh, for 





the city has not existed above acentury, | 
was informed that the Emperor Alexander 
annually expends a million of roubles in em. 
bellishing his palaces, and the nobility vie 
with each other in the splendour of their ro- 
sidences. From an accurate observation of 
the power and resources of Russia, | am 
persuaded that that empire has acquired a 
preponderance which will enable it in future 
to brave every coalition. The Russian go- 
vernment can_raise a million of troops, and 
nothing is spared for the discipline and 
maintenance of this force. The imperial 
guard, which is quartered in St. Peters- 
burgh, may be considered the finest military 
corps in Europe. Itconsists of 45,000 men, 
and, as they are well paid, and enjoy certain 
privileges, it is considered an honour to be- 
Jong tothecorps. A fine figure is a great 
recommendation to those who wish to enter 
the imperial guard. A singular custom of 
this corps is, that the officers wear corsets, 
which contract their waists, and give them 
somewhat the appearance of insects. 

‘* The emperor passes whole hours at the 
school of horsemanship, and frequently re- 


- views the army in person. From what I 


could learn, the Russian navy consists of 90 
ships of war ; and, though its sphere of ac- 
tion is extremely limited, and it has to con- 
tend with various obstacles, yet new ships are 
constantly building, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that Russia is determined to 
establish an immense navy. Cronstadt, at 
the head of the Gulph of Finland, is a great 
maritime depot. The dock-yards, arsenals, 
barracks, &c. are kept in the best order. In 
the building of ships, the Russians seem 
prenkey to attend to strength and beauty ; 

ut, whether owing to the bad quality of the 
materials, or the effect of the climate, they 
seldom last more than 10 or 15 years, and 
frequently stand in need of repair. The 
number of foreigners employed in the Rus- 
sian navy is a seriousdrawback. They con- 
sist of English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, 
Germans, &c. It is probable the Russians 
will seek a more extended theatre of opera- 
tion, that they may not be obliged, as at 
present, to leave their ships for one half the 
= in the dock-yards. If ever they should 

ecome masters of Turkey and the Greek 
islands, they will experience no difficulty in 
manning their ships; for the Greeks are ex- 
cellent seamen, and they are already very 
numerous in Russia.” 

Paris, May, 1819.—The English Journal 
published here with the title of Galegnani’s 
Messenger, stated some days ago, that the 
remains of the celebrated actress, Mrs. 
Jordan, who was buried at St. Cloud, had 
not yet any secure asylum, because nobody 
had paid for the ground, for which the 
municipality asked the trifling sum of sixty 
francs. The journal added, that this su 
would soon be raised if every English” 
whom Mrs. Jordan had delighted by het 
performance on the stage would contribute 
a penny, -Immediately a great many 
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English came forward to pay the price of 
the ground, and in three days after, the 
publication of the article, the remains of the 
celebrated actress were in safety. 

Among the new productions of French 
literature,a work by Mr. Charles Pongens, 
is particularly worthy of notice. It is called 
Specimens du Tresor des Origines de la 
Langue Francaise, 1 vol. 4to. printed at 
the Royal Press. Few authors have en- 
tered into such extensive researches into 
Etymology as Mr. Pongens, who is mem- 
ber of the Academy of Belles Lettres. For 
these forty years he has been engaged on 
an Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language. Every word of the language is 
the subject of a learned dissertation, in 
which the author enumerates all the opi- 
nions that have been given upon the word, 
compares and discusses them. He follows 
the origin of all the known Janguages of 
the East and West, making use of the 
characters peculiar to each language. 
Hence this volume would not be printed 
any where except at the Imprimerie 
Royale, which possesses the type of all 
languages. The volume which Mr. Pongens 
has just published, is only an extract from 
his great work, which will form six yolumes 
in folio, independantly of a Dictionnaire 
grammatical raisonné, in 4 vols. folio. 
which the author has also finished in 
manuscript. The utility and great merit of 
the Specimen give reason to hope that he 
may soon publish these two important 
works. 

Mr. Ravul Rochette, Conservator of the 
Cabinet of Antiquities, has published in 1 
vol. 4to. Two Letters addressed to Lord 
Aberdeen, in which he defends, against Mr. 
Knight, the authenticity of the Greek in- 
scriptions of Fourmont. It is well known 
that several men of letters, and particularly 
Mr. Knight, have accused Fourmont of 
having forged, or of having passed off 
as true, false inscriptions which he had 
brought back from his travels in Greece. 
Mr. Ravul Rochette, on the contrary, main- 
tains that there is nothing in these inscrip- 


tions which should raise-a suspicion of their - 


authenticity; and that Fourmont was not 
even learned enough to compose Greek 
inscriptions. 

The Society for the Amelioration of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, has lately held a public 
sitting to give an account of the result of its 
labours. During ‘the four years that have 
elapsed since its foundation, it has spread 
the new method of mutual instruction all 
over France, and after the example of this 
kingdom, the neighbouring countries begin 
also to adopt it. A thousand new schools 
have been formed in France. In the great 
towns, associations have been formed to 
support and direct them; the method has 
been introduced into all the French Army, 
and extended to the colonies belonging to 
France. The Society of Paris keeps up an 
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active correspondence with that of London. 
These two establishments are now two foci 
from which light is diffused over the whole 
Globe. Thanks to their zeal, we shall 
soon be acquainted with the moral con- 
dition of all nations, by the means of in- 
struction which they employ. The Society 
of Paris at presents directs its attention to 
the elementary books. With this view it is 
endeavouring to collect the elementary 
works in use in different nations, in order to 
choose the best, and to have similar ones 
composed. 

The Academic Society of Rouen, has pro- 
posed as the subject of a Prize Essay, “* The 
exposé of the civil and military admi- 
nistration of Normandy, under Rolla, or 
the other chiefs or dukes of the Normans 
who came from Denmark. 

Amongst the individuals composing the 
Mission from Rome to St. Helena, now in 
this country, there are two possessed of 
considerable literary and scientific attain- 
ments. The Abbé Bonavita, a Corsican 
by birth, independant of being a profound 
classical scholar, and historian, is an ex- 
cellent botanist, and well versed in natural 
histury. M. Antomarchi, also a Corsican, 
but domiciliated in France, and professor of 
anatomy to the Great Hospital of Florence, 
is editer of the three posthumous works of 
the celebrated Mascagni, one of the greatest 
and most indefatigable anatomists of his age, 
and whose first pupil this gentleman was at 
the period of Mascagni’s death, which took 
place in 1815. Two of these have been 
already published; one in 1816, entitled 
‘* Anatomy for the use of Painters and 
Sculptors ;”” the other this year, called 
‘ The Prodriome,” of the great anatomical 
work of R. Mascagni, containing numerous 
microscopic and other illustrations of the 
human body and its various organs. M, 
Antomarchi had commenced editing the 
grand work, which terminated his late 
master’s valuable life, when the precarious 
and declining state of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
health induced him to join the present 
mission. He, however, takes out ail the 
plates of this stupendous acquisition to 
medical science, in order to prepare them for 
final publication, during his residence in St. 
Helena. Several of the larger plates are 
six feet in length, presenting at one view 
the different parts of the human body, 
drawn with incomparable accuracy, and 
the natural size. The minor illustrations 
represent details as novel as they are im- 
portant to science, in which the immortal! 
author has illustrated the formation of the 
teeth, hair, nails, &c. in a manner that 
has excited universal admiration amongst 
medical men, while they promise discoveries 
of the most important nature in Pathology 
and Physiology. Several highly distinguish- 
ed members of the profession have seen 
these plates, since Mr. Antomarchi's arri- 
val in London, more particularly Mr. Ash- 
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ley Cooper did not fail duly to appreciate 
the singular combination of talents and 
perseverance necessarily employed by the 
original author and his worthy co-adjutor, 
in the preparation of this wonderful work ; 
to the more elaborate examination of which, 
we shall, most probably, return in a future 


number. 
RURAL ECONOMY. 

Mildew in Wheat prevented at a very 
amall erpense.— Salt, one part: Water 
eight parts. With this mixture, sprinkle 
the diseased corn. Where the corn is sown 
in drills, this may be done with a watering- 
pot; but the best and most expeditious 
mode is with a flat brush, such as white- 
washers use, having a tin collar made water- 
tight round the bottom, to prevent the mix- 
ture dripping down the operator's arm, and 
running to waste. The operator having a 
pail of salt and water in the one hand, and 
dipping the brush into the mixture with the 
other, makes his regular casts as when sow- 
ing corn broadcast. In this way he will 
readily get over ten acres in the day. About 
two hogsheads will do one acre: wherever 
the mixture touches, in three or four days the 
mildew will disappear; upon those parts 
that escape, the sprinkling must be repeated. 
If judiciously cast, the mixture falls in drops 
as uniformly as rain.”—-This would, at all 
events, be an unexpensive experiment; and 
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where the properties of salt for farming pur- 
poses are at present so much canvassed, its 
virtues in this way may be fairly submitted 
to trial. That salt will destroy sadlock 
(sinopis arvensis) growing amongst wheat 
is certain; that it will eradicate moss from 
grass Jand is also ascertained : it is useful in 
hay which has suffered from bad weather, 
and is wholesome for sheep, even to the pre- 
vention of the rot. 

A new method of destroying Slugs and 
Snails from Fruit-Trees.—Melt the ne- 
cessary quantity of tar, to which add sufii- 
cient pitch to make it dry quickly, and give 
it tenacity, and while melting, stir into, and 
completely incorporate with it, such a por- 
tion of horse-hair, cut very small, as will 
pervade every part without making it too 
thick. Apply this with a coarse painter's 
brush to your walls, a foot from the ground, 
and in a band of about three inches in width, 
twice or three times over; the last time it 
must be dabbed on, to render it as rough as 
possible, and to ailow the ends of the hair to 
project. A circle must also be made with 
these ingredients round the stem of each tree, 
so that no communication be left free from 
it between the ground and the fruit for the 
slugs to crawl up. This method ia periectly 
effectual, attended with little trouble, and 
not a tenth part of the expence of the hair- 
bands so much in use. 
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REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from our last.) 

153. “The Penny Wedding,” by D. 
Wilkie, R.A. This is a marriage festi- 
val, once common in Scotland, at which 
each of the guests paid a subscription to 
defray the expences of the feast, and en- 
able the new-married couple to com- 
mence house-keeping. Music, mirth, 
and good cheer contribute to enliven this 
company, and render it a favourable sub- 
ject for the display of character and ex- 
pression. Every stool and chair in the 
apartment is filled by the young or old 
of both sexes and various degrees. On 
the right, the howdy, or midwife, sits in 
very consequential form amidst a group, 
who are rather looking on than partaking 
of the sport or refreshments, though in 
their turn to share in both, according to 
their wishes. A young fellow beside 
them is pouring out ale in a wooden nog- 

in; and close to him, a couple of rant- 
ing young blades, a buxom young wo- 
man, and a jolly dame, upwards of thirty, 
are laying violent legs on the floor, in all 
the fury of a Highland dance. The ro- 


bust agility, frolick, glee, and grouping 


ef these four are admirable. Their 
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limbs whirl, their eyes sparkle, their lips 
speak: the mad enjoyment of the pas- 
time possesses them from head to foot. 
In truth of nature these may have been 
equalled by some of the best Flemish 
painters, but no Fleming ever equalled 
them in vivacity of expression. Nothing 
can come up to that young fellow in 
blue: his features are, as it were, on fire, 
and his very soul is ready to fly out ot 
him with delight. In front of this happy 
group, a tub of whiskey punch, with 
ladle, a pewter vessel, a bottle of eherry- 
brandy, lemons, and glasses, and thie 
sugar bowl are laid, for the dancers to 
moisten with occasionally. A number 
are coming in at a door bebind thew, 
and eagerly jostling forward to partake 
in the good things of the entertainment. 

Refreshments are laid out on a table 
in the centre, which is crowded with 
motley assembly of well-disposed gues's. 
At one end, a respectable looking man 
is busy in cutting up a huge pie; and 2 
Lowlander is seated next the spectator, 
with his head bowed and hand raised be- 
fore his face in reverence, saying grace. 
A Highland bag-piper stands near him, 
looking back, and the true Caledonian 
character is depicted, with all its genuine 











shrewdness, upon his hard and weather- 
beaten features. A man is busily em- 
ployed in handing a chair to a person be- 

ind, over the heads of the regalers, and 
his bustling anxiety to avoid incommod- 
ing the company is ludicrously depicted. 
Around the table the bottle and glass 
are not forgotten ; and nods, and winks, 
and sly looks, that speak a single and 
double meaning, announce the hilarity 
inspired by the wedding and the enter- 
tainment. Near the left side of the 
apartment, the bridegroom, a hale, fresh- 
coloured young farmer, is leading out the 
bride to join the dance, and the brides- 
maid is beside her, stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe. A young man is 
drawing on his gloves and whispering 
some amorous secret in the ear of his 
-hageel the bride’s sister: a part of his 
ace and one of his eyes are concealed 
from view by her head; but the arch 
sparkle and roguish meaning of the eye 


which is seen, are sufficiently intelligible. 


A giggling girl who has over-heard him, 
is seated on a stool, busily employed in 
pinning up the sister’s gown. The mo- 
ther at a table with bottles, glasses, and 
cakes, is looking back to her with a face 
of happiness, urging her to hasten to the 
dance ; and behind the good dame, the 
fiddlers are seated on high, close to a 
window. 

We do not pretend in this brief out- 
line to enumerate a tenth of the beauties 
‘of this admirable performance. In va- 
riety of character, chastity of humour, 
and spirited expression, we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing this to be the very 
best of Mr. Wilkie’s productions. The 
subject awakens all the miith and happi- 
ness of domestic society, and draws with- 
in its centre all the boisterous animal 
spirits of the laughter-loving youth and 
jovial elders in the rural vicinity. The 
artist has given it a full share of festive 
emerged and sprightliness, and yet se- 
ected his incidents with so much cor- 
rectness, as to preserve all the humour 
and arclmess, which pervade a wedding 
in ordinary life, without admitting any 
thing too broad, equivocal, or indelicate. 
If Addison, or Goldsmith, or Dr. John- 
son, had been painters of these subjects, 
they could not have displayed a finer 
vein of thinking. It was so customary 
for a wedding in Scotland among this 
class of people to be productive of in- 
ebriety and its consequent license, that 
many artists would have been tempted 
to introduce such circumstances from a 
mistaken notion of their being necessary 
to paint the manners and customs of the 
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time and occasion: but Mr. Wilkie has 
seized the moment when all the inci- 
dental frolic and unbridled levity are 
chastened by the religious act of grace. 
Thus the life and pleasantry are kept up, 
and the sense of decorum is preserved. 
The composition may be divided into se- 
veral members or groups, which are duly 
connected, and each sustain the other. 
The figures at the door meet the eye in 
general as a crowd. Round the table 
the characters and incidents are more 
distinctly marked, and retain their full 
share of importance. The Lowlander 
pronouncing the blessing, the Highland 
piper, the man lifting the chair, and the 
girl tittering behind, are among the im- 
portant actors. These two parts of the 
composition are subordinate to the groups 
in front. The company beside the mid- 
wife, possess the advantage of place and 
force of light and shadow ; but they are 
chiefly spectators. The principal merri- 
ment of the action is with the dancers, 
and the chief interest is where it ought 
to be, with the bride, the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaid, the sister, and her sweet- 
heart. The bride is a rustic beauty, in 
whose clear complexion the freshness of 
youth and health, and the look of gaiety 
and innocence, are blended with gentle 
touches of abashment and unaffected 
modesty, which throw a lively interest 
into her character. The look of the 
bridegroom is that which a fond mother 
would like to see in the husband of her 
daughter: his well-set figure, and florid, 
good-humoured countenance, speak high- 
ly in his favour. There is a simple purity 
in the expression of these two figures, 
which we never saw equalled in any pic- 
ture of this class. The bridesmaid is 
pretty, and her stooping action and the 
contour of her face and outline of her 
whole figure, are in an excellent taste. 
The sister is known by her likeness, but 
it is a resemblance without a sameness in 
character, and the warm suffusion of her 
cheek and her look, throw a light upon 
the laughing mischief in the arch eye of 
her whispering partner. The drawing 
is good; the light and shadow are broad; 
the colouring, in general, richer than this 
artist has produced; the perspective of 
the apartment correct ; and the disposi- 
tion of the whole judicious and masterly. 
Having noticed all these essentials, we 
come to a very subordinate concern, and 
that is in the mere handling. Mr. Wil- 
kie’s devotion to his art affords a lauda- 
ble example to other artists. Far from 
having permitted his well earned fame to 
relax his efforts, he has from year to 
Vor, XI. 4A 
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ley Cooper did not fail duly to appreciate 
the singular combination of talents and 
perseverance necessarily employed by the 
original author and his worthy co-adjutor, 
in the preparation of this wonderful work ; 
to the more elaborate examination of which, 
we shall, most probably, return in a future 


number. 
RURAL ECONOMY. 

Mildew in Wheat prevented at a very 
amall erpense.—“ Salt, one part: Water 
eight parts. With this mixture, sprinkle 
the diseased corn. Where the corn is sown 
in drills, this may be done with a watering- 
pot; but the best and most expeditious 
mode is with a flat brush, such as white- 
washers use, having a tin collar made water- 
tight round the bottom, to prevent the mix- 
ture dripping down the operator's arm, and 
running to waste. The operator having a 
pail of salt and water in the one hand, and 
dipping the brush into the mixture with the 
other, makes his regular casts as when sow- 
ing corn broadcast. In this way he will 
readily get over ten acres in the day. About 
two hogsheads will do one acre: wherever 
the mixture touches, in three or four days the 
mildew will disappear; upon those parts 
that escape, the sprinkling must be repeated. 
If judiciously cast, the mixture falls in drops 
as uniformly as rain.”—This would, at all 
events, be an unexpensive experiment; and 
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where the properties of salt for farming pur- 
poses are at present so much canvassed, its 
virtues in this way may be fairly submitted 
to trial. That salt will destroy sadlock 
(sinopis arvensis) growing amongst wheat 
is certain; that it will eradicate moss from 
grass Jand is also ascertained : it is useful in 
hay which has suffered from bad weather, 
and is wholesome for sheep, even to the pre- 
vention of the rot. 

A new method of destroying Slugs and 
Snails from Fruit-Trees——Melt the ne- 
cessary quantity of tar, to which add sufti- 
cient pitch to make it dry quickly, and give 
it tenacity, and while melting, stir into, and 
completely incorporate with it, such a por- 
tion of horse-hair, cut very small, as will 
pervade every part without making it too 
thick. Apply this with a coarse painter's 
brush to your walls, a foot from the ground, 
and in a band of about three inches in width, 
twice or three times over; the last time it 
must be dabbed on, to render it as rough as 
possible, and to ailow the ends of the hair to 
project. A circle must also be made with 
these ingredients round the stem of each tree, 
so that no communication be left free from 
it between the ground and the fruit for the 
slugs to crawlup. This method ia perlectly 
effectual, attended with little trouble, and 
not a tenth part of the expence of the hair- 
bands so much in use. 
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REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from our last.) 

153. “ The Penny Wedding,” by D. 
Wilkie, R.A. This is a marriage festi- 
val, once common in Scotland, at which 
each of the guests paid a subscription to 
defray the expences of the feast, and en- 
able the new-married couple to com- 
mence house-keeping. Music, mirth, 
and good cheer contribute to enliven this 
company, and render it a favourable sub- 
ject for the display of character and ex- 
pression. Every stool and chair in the 
apartment is filled by the young or old 
of both sexes and various degrees. On 
the right, the howdy, or midwife, sits in 
very consequential form amidst a group, 
who are rather looking on than partaking 
of the sport or refreshments, though in 
their turn to share in both, according to 
their wishes. A young fellow beside 
them is pouring out ale in a wooden nog- 

in; and close to him, a couple of rant- 
ing young blades, a buxom stn 8 ha 
man, and a jolly dame, upwards of thirty, 


are laying violent legs on the floor, in all 
the fury of a Highland dance. The ro- 
bust agility, frolick, glee, and grouping 
ef these four are admirable. Their 





limbs whirl, their eyes sparkle, their lips 
speak: the mad enjoyment of the pis- 
time possesses them from head to foot. 
In truth of nature these may have been 
equalled by some of the best Flemish 
painters, but no Flemirg ever equalled 
them in vivacity of expression. Nothing 
can come up to that young fellow in 
blue: his features are, as it were, on fire, 


and his very soul is ready to fly out of 


him with delight. In front of this happy 
group, a tub of whiskey punch, with 
ladle, a pewter vessel, a bottle of eherry- 
brandy, lemons, and glasses, and tlie 
sugar bowl are laid, for the dancers to 
moisten with occasionally. A number 
are coming in at a door bebind thew, 
and eagerly jostling forward to partake 
in the good things of the entertainment. 

Refreshments are laid out on a table 
in the centre, which is crowded with 2 
motley assembly of well-disposed guests. 
At one end, a respectable looking man 
is busy in cutting up a huge pie; and 2 
Lowlander is seated next the spectator, 
with his head bowed and hand raised be- 
fore his face in reverence, saying grace. 
A Highland bag-piper stands near him, 
looking back, and the true Caledoman 
character is depicted, with all its genuine 
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shrewdness, upon his hard and weather- 
beaten features. A man is busily em- 
ployed in handing a chair to a person be- 
ind, over the heads of the regalers, and 
his bustling anxiety to avoid incommod- 
ing the company is ludicrously depicted. 
Around ' the table the bottle and glass 
are not forgotten; and nods, and winks, 
and sly looks, that speak a single and 
double meaning, announce the hilarity 
inspired by the wedding and the enter- 
tainment. Near the left side of the 
apartment, the bridegroom, a hale, fresh- 
coloured young farmer, is leading out the 
bride to join the dance, and the brides- 
maid is beside her, stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe. A young man is 
drawing on his gloves and whispering 
some amorous secret in the ear of his 
- shggae the bride’s sister: a part of his 
ace and one of his eyes are concealed 
from view by her head; but the arch 
sparkle and roguish meaning of the eye 
which is seen, are sufficiently intelligible. 
A giggling girl who has over-heard him, 
is seated on a stool, busily employed in 
pinning up the sister's gown. The mo- 
ther at a table with bottles, glasses, and 
cakes, is looking back to her with a face 
of happiness, urging her to hasten to the 
dance ; and behind the good dame, the 
fiddlers are seated on high, close to a 
window. 

We do not pretend in this brief out- 
line to enumerate a tenth of the beauties 
‘of this admirable performance. In va- 
riety of character, chastity of humour, 
and spirited expression, we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing this to be the very 
best of Mr. Wilkie’s productions. The 
subject awakens all the mirth and happi- 
ness of domestic society, and draws with- 
in its centre all the boisterous animal 
spirits of the laughter-loving youth and 
jovial elders in the rural vicinity. The 
artist has given it a full share of festive 
sera and sprightliness, and yet se- 
ected his incidents with so much cor- 
rectness, as to preserve all the humour 
and arclmess, which pervade a wedding 
in ordinary life, without admitting any 
thing too broad, equivocal, or indelicate. 
If Addison, or Goldsmith, or Dr. John- 
son, had been painters of these subjects, 
they could not have displayed a finer 
vein of thinking. It was so customary 
for a wedding in Scotland among this 
class of people to be productive of in- 
ebriety and its consequent license, that 
many artists would have been tempted 
to introduce such circumstances from a 
mistaken notion of their being necessary 
to paint the manners and customs of the 
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time and occasion: but Mr. Wilkie has 
seized the moment when all the inci- 
dental frolic and unbridled levity are 
chastened by the religious act of grace. 
Thus the life and pleasantry are kept up, 
and the sense of decorum is preserved. 
The composition may be divided into se- 
veral members or groups, which are duly 
connected, and each sustain the other. 
The figures at the door meet the eye in 
general as a crowd. Round the table 
the characters and incidents are more 
distinctly marked, and retain their full 
share of importance. The Lowlander 
pronouncing the blessing, the Highland 
piper, the man lifting the chair, and the 
girl tittering behind, are among the im- 
portant actors. These two parts of the 
composition are subordinate to the groups 
in front. The company beside the mid- 
wife, possess the advantage of place and 
force of light and shadow ; but they are 
chiefly spectators. The principal merri- 
ment of the action is with the dancers, 
and the chief interest is where it ought 
to be, with the bride, the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaid, the sister, and her sweet- 
heart. The bride is a rustic beauty, in 
whose clear complexion the freshness of 
youth and health, and the look of gaiety 
and innocence, are blended with gentle 
touches of abashment and unaffected 
modesty, which throw a lively interest 
into her character. The look of the 
bridegroom is that which a fond mother 
would like to see in the husband of her 
daughter: his well-set figure, and florid, 
good-humoured countenance, speak high- 
ly in his favour. There is a simple purity 
in the expression of these two figures, 
which we never saw equalled in any pic- 
ture of this class. The bridesmaid is 
pretty, and her stooping action and the 
contour of her face and outline of her 
whole figure, are in an excellent taste. 
The sister is known by her likeness, but 
it is a resemblance without a sameness in 
character, and the warm suffusion of her 
cheek and her look, throw a light upon 
the laughing mischief in the arch eye of 
her whispering partner. The drawing 
is good; the light and shadow are broad; 
the colouring, in general, richer than this 
artist has produced; the perspective of 
the apartment correct ; and the disposi- 
tion of the whole judicious and masterly. 
Having noticed all these essentials, we 
come to a very subordinate concern, and 
that is in the mere handling. Mr. Wil- 
kie’s devotion to his art affords a lauda- 
ble example to other artists. Far from 
having permitted his well earned fame to 
relax his efforts, he has from year to 
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year, increased in diligent study. We 
are aware that even this commendable 
aim at excellence may sometimes be car- 
ried too far.in certain details, so as occa- 
sionally to affect the purity of-lint and bril- 
liant decision of the touch in some import- 
ant particulars. But although in one or 
two heads we fancy we can discover some- 
thing of an over anxiety of hand, we ad- 
mire the cause too highly to do more 
than state our supposition, which, after 
all, may have an existence in our own de- 
fective judgment and not in the picture. 
175. “* Morning—Fishermen ,on the 
look-out,” by William Collins, A. R. A. 
A robust fisherman, in a red cloth cap, a 
dull, reddish jacket, short grey trowsers, 
and large sea-boots, is standing ona high 
bank of earth, on the sea-shore, with the 
glass to his eye, looking out to sea at 
some light vessels which glitter on the 
line of light on the distant horizon.— 
He stands on the fore-ground, near the 
left side of the picture, and his face and 
figure are seen nearly in prefile. He is 
about forty, and his athletic figure, his 
rough dress, and manly countenance are 
a perfect study-of character. His black 
dog is sitting behind, looking wistfully 
up at his master’s motions. Beside the 
first, a young lad, in a striped red and 
yellow cap, ught jacket, dark trowsers, 
and boots, is lolling on the ground, and 
seen-in a back view. The implements of 
fishing, baskets, nets, a lantern, oars, and 
a tarpaulin, are seattered on the bank, 
in front of these figures, It is ebb-tide, 
and several distant boats and fishermen, 
and the remains of an old wharf, are seen 
in the shallows, which lie low and stretch 
across from the fere-ground to the sea. 
All here is still and cool, .as if the morn- 
ing had not yet wholly dissipated the last 
misty obscurity of night. <A faint tinge 
of purplish shadow mellows the trans- 
parent olive and dark greyish hues, which 
spread nearly across the whole extent of 
the middle ground, and unite all its ob- 
jects in one undivided breadth. These 
retiring hues are combined with the 
grassy and ‘earthy tints of the fore- 
ground, which are also of a subordinate 
tone. There is nothing so neutralized 
in this commanding mass, as to become 
cold, or lose its vital ,importance, al- 
though its sobriety produces a brilliant 
eontrast, without any gaudy colouring 
in the brighter masses of the picture. 
The sun rises near the centre, just above 
the waves ; and the yellow light illumines 
the skies, the dark blue sea, the distant 


headlands, the vessels in the offing, and_ 


she figures and objects on the fore-ground, 


with a glowing splendour, of which we 
can convey no adequate idea. The sun- 
rise, which is so deservedly admired as 
one of the most perfect pictures in Sir 
John Leicester's gallery, is fresh, cool, 
and ruddy. But this artist has proved 
that he can represent the same time and 
give it a different aspect: t:ere the morn- 
ing is warm and calm; the radiance js 
golden, and the clouds almost motion- 
less: its enchanting simplicity and chas- 
tity are its spell. It is not enough to 
say that it is an effect of Nature; it is 
one of her most delicious effects. ‘The 
hour is one, when all her purest sensibi- 
lities are newly arisen, anc with a livelier 
feeling for intellectual enjoyment. The 
scene, too, is congenial. A _ sea-shore, 
or a majesticriver, is a spectacle of in- 
spiration to a poetical faacy. The sub- 
lime image of man’s immortal spirit 
hastening to the bosom of his Creator, 
or of time pressing forward to merge 
in eternity, presents itself to the imagina- 
tion, on beholding a mighty body of wa- 
ters rolling onwards to lose itself, as it 
were, in immeasurable space. How 
many painters are incapable of leading 
the spectator’s mind beyond the exact 
number of square feet or inches of pan- 
nel or canvas, on which their scheme of 
harmony and dexterity of pencil are dis- 
played ! How few, like Collins, can realize 
the hour and the scene with all their rela- 
tive illusions, bring back our most sooth- 
ing recollections, and awaken a warmer 
sensation in the heart! But in every part 
of this fine picture, the execution is sub- 
ordinate to the sentiment of locality; 
the hand directed by the mind. 

Mr. Collins has also, the small whole- 
length portraits of Lords Charles and 
Thomas Pelham Clinton, twin sons of 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, in this 
exhibition. This artist has a charming 
taste in whatever he pzints, and this is a 
pleasing picture; but the subject does 
not afford sufficient scope for his fancy or 
feelings. ‘ 

269. «The Post. Office,” by E. V. 
Rippengill.. This is the first time that 
we have met with the name of this ar- 
tist; we have been told, it is the first 
picture which he has exhibited, and it 
certainly introduces him to.the public, 1 
a point.of view so very favorable, that 
we gladly congratulate him on his suc- 
cess. It is full of matter, and we must 
be brief. In the right corner, an old 
postman is seated beside his white horse, 


with-an air of jaded indifference to all 


around him. A genteel and interesting 
girl stands near him, looking with an air 
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of timid confusion at her father, who has 
just received a love letter to her, by mis- 
take, and is examining the seal through 
his glass. Her agitation, the heart on 
the seal, and the bit of sealing-wax close 
to it, in token of the kiss with which it 
was sent, reveal this mystery. Two doves 
billing above her head, on a part of the 
house, are an applicable emblem to this 
well told incident. A girl, with vege- 
tables, a boy, looking at a basket of fish, 
and a servant with dead game, kneeling 
to buckle up the strap of the fish-basket, 
are, in this place, detached from the ge- 
neral interest. ‘The same may be said of 
a carter, close to them, with a shilling in 
his mouth, and two in his open purse. 
Two genteel young men are engaged 
with a letter close to the post-office, and 
the invitation, “ Billiards,” painted a- 
bove, announces the accommodating bu- 
siness followed next door. The keeper 
stands in the door-way, talking with a 
lum-looking blacklegs, who is chewing 
he cud of disappointment on the top of 
his stick. Above, at the windows, the 
scorer and the implements of the game 
are seen. 
who has been disappointed of a letter 
from her husband, is walking away with 
a look of interesting dejection; and her 
daughter, with all the sprightly thought- 
lessness of childhood, is looking up, 
laughing and calling her attention to the 
stage coach, which is driving off, loaded 
with passengers. A group of politicians 
stand near. A portly old man, whose 
dress announces his importance, holds the 
Times newspaper in his hand; and while 
he is preparing his spectacles to begin 
reading, the barber, impatient to snatch 
a mouthful of news, has caught the cor- 
ner of the newspaper. One of these 
statesmen, who is seen in a back view, 
has the political register, marked ‘‘ Cob- 
bet’s, &c.”’ sticking out of his pocket. 
A genteel young man holds up, in great 
joy, an open letter and a twenty-pound 
: back bill, just received in it; and a man 

behind him is waving his hat, which is 
decorated with laurel: the laurel on the 
coach horses and one of the figures, with 
the blue ribbons on the coachman and 


guard, and the royal flag on the church 


. tower, furnish reason to suppose that a 
Victory has been obained, either at an 
élection or over a foreign enemy. A torn 
letter, and the fragments of a blank lot- 
tery bill are scattered on the fore ground. 
In the right corner, the clerk of the pa- 

-rish is reading with great solemnity a let- 

ter to an honest rustic and his wife, whoare 
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themselves incapable of deciphering it. 
A boy, on the left side, is holding up a 
letter and opening it at the end with his 
finger, to look in and discover its contents. 
A street in the town or village forms the 
back-ground, and the church-spire, from 
which the royal flag is displayed, rises in 
the distance. This brief sketch which ne- 
cessarily does not include all, will show 
that this picture is full of thinking ; it is 
the production of a man of genius, who 
has gk he much taste and judgment 
In the selection of the incidents; and 
considerable knowledge of nature in the 
discrimination and variety of character 
and expression. The agitation of the 
girl whose love-letter is detected, and the 
unfeigned sorrow of the disappointed 
wife, are painted with gentle feeling and 
feminine delicacy. 'The joy of the little 
girl is equally well expressed. ‘There is 
a degree of elegance in these figures 
which essentially heightens the interest 
of the picture. The other characters 
are duly varied and well sustained. The 
poking curiosity of the lank barber, the 
swagger of the democrat, the grave so- 
lernnity of the bolt-upright parish clerk, 
and the heavy rustic Sr of the 
husbandman and his wife, who are lis- 
tening to their letter, are brought home 
to nature with no common fidelity. The 
want of studied composition, of a prin- 
cipal incident, or character, or group, or 
mass of light, is not altogether charge- 
able upon the artist, but upon the subject. 
The penciling is careful and delicate ; but 
wants a little fullness and freedom. The 
colouring exhibits traces of the style of 
Bird, but is in avery small degree defi- 
cient in mellowness and breadth. We 
recommend the study of colouring and 
chiaro-scuro, particularly, to this artist. 
Having noticed these trivial defects, we 
are happy to say, that the picture, taken 
altogether, exhibits a greater fund of 
sterling merit than we ever remember to 
have seen in a first performance exhibited 
by a young artist. W.C. 
(To be continued.) 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Our readers will perceive by an adver- 
tisement in our present number that the 
Grand Series of National Medals, which 
has been publishing for some years 
past, is now completed. Mr. Mudie, un- 
der whose superintendence the designs 
have been arranged appears to have ex- 
pended a large sum of money in this un- 
dertaking, but there can be no doubt so 


' patriotic a work will meet with national 


encouragement and support, 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

IN our last, we were obliged to omit 
our remarks on awell-merited success at 
this house. On the 13th of May, a new 
tragedy, called the Carib Chief, written 
by Mr. Horace Twiss, was performed 
with unanimous applause, and we deem 
it our duty to introduce a brief notice of 
it here, as a bold and judicious attempt 
to restore nature, truth, and probability, 
to the stage. The scene is laid in Domi- 
nica, in the ‘time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the story is founded in the conquest 
of that island by the French. The ma- 
nifold wrongs of Omreah, the Carib 
Chief, form vigorous materials for trage- 
dy. ‘The murder of his wife in his pre- 
sence, and the loss of his infant daugh- 
ter, amidst the destruction of his subjects 
and their dwellings, by fire and sword, 
bad occurred sixteen years before, but 
they are kept alive and fresh in his breast 
up to the very moment of representation, 
by the seizure of his dominions—by his 
having been sold as aslave, and a price 
set upon his head. These accumulated 
injuries are brought, with unimpaired 
dramatic force, before the audience ; and 
Omreah himself, enters upon the stage 
with all the burning vehemence of. his 

passions in action; he springs into view 

ke a wild beast hunted by his lurking 
enemies, eager to obtain the reward for 
his blood. 

Brancho. See !—— 

What murd’rous spies are those ?—two 
Frenchmen, lured 

By the proclaim’d reward.—Oh, save him! 
save him ! 

_ [Brancho rushes toward the spot where 
Omreah is supposed to be attacked, 
and begins to climb the rocks. The 
clashing of swords is heard.} 
mah. He turns!—they strike!—he 

fights !—he warms!—he rages! 
The foremost is disarmed—Omreah grasps 
And hurls. him down the gulph ![—— 
Brancho. (stopping in his ascent.) His 
fellow flies, 
And leaves the prince in safety ! 

Omreah. (without.) Chase the villain— 
Quick !—let him not escape to tell the tale 
Of our approach—quick—follow !—— 
Enter Omreah, not recognizing them, and 

rushing wildly on, as if against an 
enemy. : 
More assassins |—— 
What ho, there!—to the rescue! 
[Recovering himself, and recognizing 
Brancho and Logamah. 
Pardon, friends ! ¢ 
I’m chafed, and hunted, till my dizzy sight 
Scarce knows its office. Twice within these 
six hours 





Have I escaped the European bloodhounds 
Montalbert baits against me. 

Brancho. Thank the Gods! 

The brave attempts of this injured 
chief to avenge his own wrongs and those 
of his country constitute the ee 
ground-work of the plot. The discovery 
of the French commander's perfidious 
imprisonment of his friend, Trefusis, an 
English officer, in order, by spreading a 
report of his death in battle, to obtain 
the hand of his affianced bride, Claudina, 
forms an interesting under plot, happily 
connected with the meng ae Claudina 
is a Carib, who had been saved by Mon- 
talbert, when an infant, from the sword 
of a French soldier, amidst the slaughter 
of her kindred. He had educated her 
carefully, and, after having consented to 
her marriage with Trefusis, had fallen in 
love with her himself, and by working on 
her gratitude, deceived her into a mar- 
riage, in the belief that her intended 
husband was two years in the grave. The 
discovery of these perfidies by Trefusis 
and Claudina, is happily brought about 
and depicted with much genuine nature. 
The natural feelings of Kathelrade, a 
Carib, the foster mother of Montalbert, 
are an important instrument in produc- 
ing the catastrophe. After Claudina, as 
the wife of Montalbert, in the untaught 
spirit of retributive justice, had received, 
by Omreah’s orders, the stroke of death 
at the altar ; the unhappy chief discovers, 
by a gold chain, which drops from her 
neck, that the victim whom he had just 
sacrificed to the manes of his wife, is his 
daughter, that infant whom he had sup- 

sed put to death by the French sol- 

iers, sixteen years before: she confirms 
this, and dies in his embrace. Omreah, 
disappointed of his ‘revenge on Montal- 
bert, and taken prisoner by the English 
soldiers, stabs himself, ejaculating curses 
on the oppressor of his race. We need 
not add, that this story is founded in 
probability. The circumstances are 1n- 
geniously contrived and flow out of each 
other, without constraint or interrup- 
tion. The charactérs are well drawn 
and distinctly marked. The manners, 
the costume, the wild spirit of the Ca- 
ribs, and their fierce thirst for vengeance, 


_ are, in a great degree, if not altogether, 


novel on the stage. ‘The passions are 


continually in motion; the agents intently 
éngaged in pursuit of important objects, 
and the interests of the picce so well 
sustamed—so justly connected, and fol- 
lowing each other in such quick succes- 
sion, that the attention of the audience 
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is never permitted to flag, and their sym- 
pathy is gradually wrought up to a high 
pitch, in behalf of the chief characters. 
Montalbert, although he had been tempt- 
ed by the force of love to obtain the hand 
of Claudina perfidiously, is, in the end, 
a sharer in our pity, with Trefusis, Clau- 
dina, and her brave father, Omreah. Al- 
though all the Carib energies are called 
forth, the gentler passions of the audience 
are chiefly touched. The death-blow of 
Claudina is concealed, and the mind 
meets with no black and horrid villainy 
to revolt from in the representation. 
The author's good sense, correct taste, 
and generous strength of feeling, are 
discoverable through the whole piece. 
The language is characterised by an un- 
affected vigor, happily free from the po- 
lish of false refinement, and from neg- 
ligent are or coarseness. The 
author has wisely employed it as a means 
of accomplishing an end, and, if we may 
judge from the effect upon our own feel- 
ings and those of the audience, his suc- 
cess has been complete. The scenes 
were the worst daubings we remember to 
have noticed upon a London stage; but 
in the part of OmREAH, that admirable 
actor, Kean, roused the whole of his as- 
tonishing powers, and never produced a 
deeper impression upon his audience. 
Mrs. West was well received in Claudi- 
na; Bengough in Montalbert, and Hol- 
land in Maloch, were respectable. Miss 
Boyce, in Kathelrade, was better than 
we have ever seen her ; Mr. Henry Kem- 
ble is entitled to praise for his exertions 
only ; he wanted power for the character 
of Trefusis. The tragedy possesses a 
strong interest in the closet, and even 
now, the heart-rending voice of Kean, 
still rings in our ears and thrills our 
blood. 

On Tuesday, the Sth of June this 
Theatre closed for this season. The per- 
formance was the play of Henry IV. in 
which Mr. S. Kemble performed Sir John 
Falstaff. At the conclusion, he pro- 
nounced a farewel address, to a crowded 
house ; ammounced the intention of new 
decorations, and an increase of the body 
of performers during the recess; and 
denied the existence of any plot, or un- 
due exercise of power behind the cur- 
tain, as had been asserted, and generally 
believed.—The present debt of the thea- 

e, with the additions of this season, is 
90,9321. 7s. The receipts, up to the 25th 
’ of May last, are 35,966/.; the expendi- 
ture, 37,293/, 12s. the deficit 1297/, 12s. 
Mr. Stephen Kemble has resigned his 


engagement, and the house is now to be 
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let. Mr. Arnold, of the English Opera, 
is about to make proposals for the ma- 
nagement, and should he obtain the lease, 
from his known abilities and activity much 
may be augured. Mr. Kean has offered 
to undertake it at 8000/. per annum. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

ON Wednesday, the 9th of June, Mrs. 
Siddons performed Lady Randolph, for 
the benefit of her brother, Mr. Charles 
Kemble. The house was filled in a few 
minutes after the opening of the doors, 
and we were happy once more to see this 
great actress display her powers. She 
was received with an enthusiastic greet- 
ing. Her delivery of the narrative rela- 
tive to the birth and supposed death of 
Douglas was very fine, and her question- 
ing of old Norval and her parting with 
Douglas, were equal to any performance 
in her prime. When Douglas enquired 


“‘ But did my sire surpass the rest of men 
“ As thou excellest all of womankind ?” 


the audience burst into a thunder of ap- 
plause, which continued for many mi- 
nutes. Her acting was excellent through- 
out. 


NEW ENGLISH OPERA. 

THIS house, which possesses in its na- 
tional name and object, as well as in the 
spirit of the manager and the present 
strength of the company, a powerful 
claim upon the favor of a British public, 
was opened on Monday, June the 2lst. 
We must do Mr. Arnold, the proprietor, 
the justice to say, that he has spared no 
expence of tasteful decoration and em- 
bellishment to fit it up in a style of at- 
tractive elegance. The whole is novel 
and fanciful, and the general effect strik- 
ingly brilliant. The orchestra has been 
reinforced by several performers from 
Drury Lane; and among the actors we 
are happy to see a valuable accession in 
Dowton, who is himself a host; and 
Harley, whose various merits have ren- 
dered him a favorite. Mr.W.S.Chatterly, 
who, in antiquated foppish lovers is equal 
to King, aud who possesses a happy ver- 
satility of talents; Wrench, a lively 
shewy performer of fashionable rakes ; 
Wilkinson, a ludicrous, rustic simpléton ; 
and Huckel, who possesses considerable 
broad humour in low life; are not new to 
these boards. Among the vocal performers 
are, Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. Pearman, Mr. 
Broadhurst, and a Mr. O'Callaghan, a 
young Irishman, of good figure. Among 
the ladies are, Miss Kelly, Miss Love, 
Miss I. Stevenson, and Mrs. Grote. The 


house has been weil and fashionably at- 


tended ; the pieces have been hitherto 
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got up with judgment and ability, and as 
lovers of the EnGiisu Opera, we con- 
gratulate the town upon this opportu- 





nity of manifesting its genuine indepen- 
dent state, in the patronage of this truly 


national and delightful entertainment. 
W.C, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of June, we attend- 
ed the annual distribution of the Rewards 
adjudged by this excellent Society. The 
great room, Freemasons’ Hall, was crowded 
to excess, and a more gratifying display of 
talent, rank, and beauty, is not to be wit- 
nessed on any public occasion, than adorned 
this grand national spectacle. Owing to the 
indisposition of the Duke of Sussex, the Pre- 
sident, Dr. Powell, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, was called to the chair, and acquitted 
himself excellently in that arduous situation. 
He opened the business of the day by stat- 
ing the cause of his Royal Highness’s ab- 
sence, and of his appearing as his substi- 
tute; at the same time paying a handsome 
compliment to the uuwearied zeal and dili- 

nce of the secretary, Mr. Aikin, who, 
when he heard of the Duke’s inability to 
attend, had exerted himself to the utmost to 
supply the vacant place with some noble- 
man. whose dignity and talents would have 
added weight to the solemnity they had to 
celebrate. Failing in this respect, the task 
had devolved on him, and though a humble 
individual, whose efforts must want the in- 
fluence possessed by their Royal President, 
his great extent of knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with every subject before them, and 
above all, the charm which his condescen- 
sion never failed to impart to the rewards 
bestowed, he trusted that, surrounded as he 
was by genius and elevated station, his ser- 
vices would be accepted by this brilliant as- 
sembly, whose indulgence he solicited. 

The secretary now read an address, in 
‘which he took a view of the rise and progress 
of the society, and of the beneficial effects 
produced by its labours on the various de- 
partments of Arts, Science, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, to which its attention and 
encouragement were devoted. He adverted 
to the branching off of the Royal Academy 
in 1778, and to the detached provincial 
Agricultural Associations which had more 
recently sprung up, and relieved the parent 
stock from a ion of that charge which 
related to the Fine Arts.and to Rural Eco- 
nomy. Still, however, the society retain- 
ed to itself the privilege of fostering early ta- 
lent, and of promoting the important object 


of planting timber by honorary premiums ; 
and many of the candidates for these dis- 
tinctions would be found on the lists to-day. 

Mr. Aikin having concluded this address, 
Dr. Powell proceeded to the distribution of 
the rewards. Dr. Thackeray, of Chester; 
Ralph Creyke, esq. of Dotterill Park ; and 
C. Fyche Palmer, esq. of Luckley, had se- 
verally the gold, silver, and silver Ceres me- 
dals for planting 188, 187, and 115 acres of 
forest trees. Three other prizes were 
granted in the department in Agriculture 
and Rural Economy ; viz. the silver Isis 
medal and 15 guineas to Mir. J. Beckway, 
of Lewisham, Kent, for a machine for 
weighing and binding hay; by this ingeni- 
ous contrivance the hay is cut into trusses, 
bound, and accurately weighed at the same 
time; it has been tried on a large scale, and 
proved to be so eminently useful a machine 
for hay husbandry, that we have litte doubt 
it will come into very general application : 
—to Mr. T. Lane, of Stockwell, for a fruit- 
gatherer, 10 guineas; this consists of along 
pole, at the top of which a pair of forceps, 
something like tongs, composed of rings and 
covered with soft leather, open and shut 
by means of a spring at the bottom, and 
thus pull the fruit without injury :—to Mr. 
E. Roberts, of Mold, Flintshire, five gui- 
neas, for a churn, in which two actions work 
at the same time. 

Cuemistry.—In this class, John Young, 
esq. surgeon, Edinburgh, received the gold 
Isis Medal for the cultivation of the poppy, 
and thence collecting and preparing opium 
in Britain; and Mr. W. Cook, of Prescot- 
street, London, the silver medal, for pre- 
serving anatomical preparations in brine. 
The chairman observed, upon the former, 
that it would be of great consequence, as 
perfectly supplying the place of an article 
of costly importation; and upon the latter, 
that it week’ save a large consumption of 
spirits of wine ; had preserved subjects for 
more than three years ; and would be of 
extraordinary utility for the preservation of 
objects of natural history in distant climates, 
where the ingredient hitherto employed 
could not be obtained.—The rewards in the 
class of Polite Arts amounted to no fewer 
than fifty-seven. 








USEFUL ARTS. 


PATENTS. 


WittiaM Horner, of Howick, Northum- 
destanit, or a yee or Apparatus for 

€ purpose of acquiring a very high 
Mechanical Power in a small compass, 


ibility of running amain if employed in 

ising or lowering Weights. Jan. 1818. 
THE invention consists in a new combi- 
nation of certain known mechanical princi- 
and powers, and in their application or 


and with little Friction, without the pos- adaptation to various purposes,according 
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the modes hereinafter detailed, and not in 
the separate parts of which the machine is 
compounded. Two wheels firmly fixed on 
the same axis, so as to be incapable of mov- 
ing separately, are made to revolve round, 
within, or upon another wheel which is not 
at liberty to move with them, and which I 
call the primary wheel. One of these first- 
mentioned wheels (which may be called 
double wheels) is connected with the primary 
wheel, by teeth, cogs, chains, straps, ropes, 
or the friction of rough surfaces, and they 
both are made to revolve round their own 
axis, by performing a revolution round the 
axis of the primary wheel; the primary 
wheel is not attached to the axis which 
passes through it, but is occasionally fixed 
to the frame of the machine. Another 
wheel is firmly fixed upon this axis, which I 
therefore call the axis wheel ; and upon this 
axis is also fixed the barrel or any other 
mechanism, which is to produce the effect 
intended by the machine. The axis wheel 
is putin motion by the other double wheel, 
by means of a winch applied to the metal 
frame, in which the double wheels move. 
All the wheels abovementioned may be 
either circular, or of such other forms as to 
be capable of acting upon each other in the 
ordinary manner of toothed wheels or band- 
riggers ; and if a wheel is employed broad 
enough to work both in theaxis and primary 
wheel, one such wheel will in some cases 
answer the purpose of both the double 
wheels, that is, when both the double wheels 
are equal as to the number of teeth to each 
other, and the primary and axis wheels 
have a considerable number of teeth, the 
power gained by this machine is to unity, 
as the entire revolution of the axis wheel is 
to that portion of it which it movesduring a 
complete turn of the winch; the radii of 
the barre] and of the winch being consider- 
ed in this case equal. 


JosepH Manton, of Davis-street, Berke- 
ley-square, Gun-maker, for certain 
Primers for Fire Arms, and also certain 
improvements in the construction of cer- 
tain of the Parts of Fire Arms. Aug. 3, 
1818. in ant 

~The primers for fire-arms are small hol- 
low tubes, made of very thin metal or other 
suitable substances. The dimension of the 
tubes must be according to the size of the 
piece to which they are to be applied as 
primers; but for a musket or fowling-piece 
they should be from half an inch to three 
quarters of an inch in length, and from one- 
tenth to one-cighth of an inch in diameter, 
and open at both ends. To prepare the 
imers for use, the interior of the tube is 
ed (or partly filled) with a detonating or 
 falminating substance or powder, which 
will explode and produce fire when struck 
with a sudden blow, which substance is well 
known, being already in use for discharging 
fire-arms by percussion. The open ends of 
the primers are stopped with bees-wax to 
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retain the fulminating substance in the tube, 
and preserve the same from damp. The 
metal or other substance of which the primer 
is composed must be thin, because the de- 
tonating powder or substance is to be ex- 
ploded by a blow struck on the outside of 
the primer as hereinafter described. The 
primer being supported against a solid sup- 
port, the tube is crushed or squeezed up by 
the blow, so as to explode the detonating 
powder or substance within it. My im- 
provement in the construction of certain of 
the parts of fire-arms, consists in the form 
and arrangement of certain parts of the 
lock, which parts are adapted te receive one 
of the aforesaid primers, and hold it in a 
proper position to be struck by a projecting 
part of the cock of the lock, and in which 
position it will, on exploding or detonating, 
fire the gunpowder with which the piece is 
charged. 

These improvements in the lock are as 
follows: In place of the pan of the lock is a 
piece of solid metal, projecting from the 
lock plate, and made with a flat surface, 
against which the primer is supported 
whilst it receives the blow of the cock. In 
place of the hammer of the lock, I apply 
what I call a primer holder, because it partly 
covers the primer, and holds it by the gentle 
pressure of a spring against the aforesaid 
flat surface, in such position that one end of 
the primer applies to the touch-hole of the 
piece, and the length of the primer is nearly 
in the line or direction of the touch-hole. On 
the under side of the primer holder is a 
groove, which enables it the better to hold 
the primer 4n its said position, and which 
permits the primer to be introduced be- 
tween the said primer holder and the said flat 
surface. The primer holder has an opening 
cut through it, to expose the middle part of 
the primer which lies beneath it, and when 
the cock of the lock is let fly, the projecting 
end thereof passes through this opening, and 
strikes suddenly upon the outside of the 
primer with sufficient force to explode the 
fulminating powder or substance contained 
in the primer. 

The flash of fire from the end of the 
primer communicates fire, by the touch- 
hole, to the gunpowder contained in the 
barrel of the gun. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Epwarp HeEarp, of Brighton, Susser, 
chemist, for certain processes, means, or 
methods, of hardening and improving tal- 
low and other animal fats and oils, so as to 
manufacture therewith candles of a superior 
quality to those at present made from tal- 
low. Dated Feb. 1819. 

Tuomas Brocksopp, of Fore-street, 
Cripplegate, London, grocer and tea-dealer, 
for the application of certain machinery to 
the purpose of breaking or crushing of 
sugar. Feb. 

James Jerrray, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
professor of anatomy in the University of 
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Glasgow, for certain combinations of and 
improvements in machinery, to be moved 
by wind, steam, animal strength, water or 
other power, by means of which boats, 
barges, ships, or other floating vessels may 
he propelled or moved in water, and which 
invention is further applicable to other use- 
ful purposes. March. 

Wititram MILtwarp, of Eaton, Bucks, 
shoemaker, for an improvement on skaites, 
and in fixing the same on the feet. March. 

Samuet Haycrart, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, spoon-manufacturer, for cer- 
tain improvements in manufacturing spoons, 
forks, and other articles of iron, silver, or 
other suitable metal, by the application of 
certain machinery, hitherto unused for that 
purpose, and improvements in such ma- 
chinery. March. 

Wiciram Tyror, of Liverpool, Lanca- 
shire, coachmaker, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of pumps, and in 
the machinery for working the same. 
March. 

WicuiiaMm NEA ze, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, whitesmith, for combination of 
machinery calculated to increase power, to 
be worked by manual labour, or other suit- 
able means March. 

#Eneas Morrison, of Glasgow, writer, 
for a combination of certain processes and 
manufactures, whereby animal and vegeta- 
ble food may be preserved fora great length 
of time, which will be of great benefit and 
advantage to our subjects both at home and 
abroad. March. 

Joun Ovutuett, of Vauxhall Walk, 
Surrey, civil engineer, for improvements in 
the construction, arrangement, and combi- 
nation of the series of apparatus used for 
the production of gas from pit coal and 
other substances, and for purifying, store- 
ing, and delivering, for the purposes of illu- 
mination, and for the application of certain 
parts of the said improved apparatus to other 
useful purposes. March. 

Tuomas Morrow, of Leith, ship-builder, 
for a method of dragging ships out of water 
on dry land. March. 

Wiiiram Rosinson, of Saffron-Wal- 
den, Essex, surveyor and builder, for cer- 
tain new or improved apparatus to be at- 
tached to all sorts of doors and door jambs, 
and hanging stiles, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, when shut, the admission of exter- 
nal air into rooms, apartments, or other 


places. March. 
NEW INVENTIONS. 


Experiments have been made at Ports- 
mouth, on the application of a grass a com- 
mon product of New Zealand, to the manu- 
facture of large and small ropes, of which a 
favourable report has been given. The grass 
is strong, phen, and very silky in its nature, 

may cut thrice a year. It may be 
brought into this country. at the estimated 


[July 1, 


price of eight pounds per ton, or about one 
seventh the price of hemp. 

Captain Manby of the Royal Navy, has 
invented and completed a light fire cart 
which was lately exhibited at the royal bar- 
racks at Yarmouth. It is provided with 
every necessary apparatus for extinguishing 
fires, to be applied by one man only on the 
first alarm. 

Sea CeamM.—Among the contributions 
to general knowledge, made by the historian 
of the expedition to Baffin’s Bay (Capt. 
Ross,) not the least in value is his account 
of the instrument invented by himself, for 
taking the soundings at any fathomable 
depth. The following is a discription of the 
structure and operation of this machine, the 
Sea Clamm, as it has been called by its 
inventor :—It is “ a hollow parallelogram of 
cast iron, (1 cwt.) 18 inches long, six by six, 
and four by five inches wide. A spindle 
passes through it, to a joint of which the 
forceps are attached and kept extended by a 
joint bolt: when the bolt touches the gronnd 
the forceps act, and are closed by a cast 
iron weight slipping down the spindle, and 
keeping fast the contents till brought up for 
examination.” 

By this instrument the deepest soundings 
ever reached in Baffin’s Bay, were taken at 
1050 fathoms; and it was ascertained that 
the bottom of the sea, like the land, was 
very mountainous. The mud was extremely 
soft: lat. 72. 23. 

“ The instrument came up completely 
full, containing about six pounds of mud, 
mixed with a few stones and some sand. 
Although this mud was a substance to ap- 
pearance much coarser than that which we 
had before obtained, it was also of a much 
looser nature, and had init no insects or 
organic remains: but a small star-fish was 
found attached to the line below the point 
marking 800 fathoms. The _ instrument 
took 27 minutes to decend the whole dis- 
tance.. When at 500 fathoms, it descended 
at the rate of one fathom per second, and 
when near 1000 fathoms down, it took one 
second and a half per fathom.” 

It took an hour “ for all hands’’ to get it 
up again from this prodigious depth, and 
the result of the experiments, by the self 
registering thermometer which it took down, 
proved that the water was colder in propor- 
tion as it became deeper. The temperature 
at 660 fathoms was 25 and a half; at 400, 
28; at 200, 20; and 100, 30. 

The Active frigate, Capt. Sir James Alex- 
ander Gordon, K.C.B. was moved out of 
Portsmouth-harbour, against wind and tide, 
by means of Lieut. Jas, Burton’s invention 
for impelling ships in a cali, with two pad- 
dle weels, which are fixed on a spindle, or 
axle-tree, projecting from the ship’s side, 
immediately under the main deck, and just 
before the. gangway. The Active started 
from the upper part of the harbour about 
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first quarter flood, and succeeded in getting 
abreast of the platform, against an increas- 
ing contrary tide, running about two and an 
half knots, in a narrow channel, and a light 
breeze of contrary, wind, when the wind 
freshening, and it being against the orders 
of that port that a ship of war should anchor 
im the narrows, she was dropped into the 
harbour again. In this movement the use 
of the paddles were seen, as they worked 
backwards with equal facility; neither warp 
nor boat aided her until she anchored again. 
Had she started from the harbour’s mouth, 
and at an earlier period of the tide, she 
would easily have made her way to Spithead. 

Steam Vessel.— The scheme to propel 
the vessel constructed according to Lord 
Cochrane’s directions, by the application of 
steam to machinery operating under water, 
has, it is understood, totally failed. An ex- 
periment was last week made to compress 
the water by means of air tunnels fixed in 
the paddle-cases, but it was without effect. 
This is the second failure in the attempt to 
work machifiery under water; and a consi- 
derable sum of money, besides a year, has 
been expended. 

Musical Telegraph.—A ‘young musician 
of Plymouth has, with much ingenuity, in- 
vented a curious instrument, which he calls 
the musical telegraph. The discovery ap- 

rs of great importance, as by it the laws 
of harmony and the elements of thorough- 
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bass are clearly and scientifically illustrated, 
and the study of the theory of the science 
simplified. 

A new steam vessel, called Savannah 
Packet, of 300 tons burden, built at New 
York, for the express purpose of conveying 
passengers across the Atlantic, is now on 
her passage to Liverpool. She is calculated 
to bear 20 inches of steam. There are 32 
state rooms: the cabins are on an entire new 
principle, Those for the ladies being en- 
tirely distinct from the gentlemen. She is 
commanded by a Capt. Rogers, one of the 
first engineers in the United States. 

A curiously constructed vehicle, called the 
Velocimanipede, or phzton in miniature, 
calculated to carry three persons, was shewn 
to the Duke and Duchess of Kent, at Ken- 
sington Gardens. The centre or body of the 
carriage, is supposed to be for a female ; 
the front is for a gentleman, to sit on a nar- 
row saddle to guideit, At the back is a 
small dicky, to work the hind wheels by ma- 
chinery. It went over a distance of ground 
of one mile in three minutes; and it could 
be kept up with ease at eight miles an hour, 
Their Royal Highnesses expressed their 
astonishment at the ingenious contrivance of 
a vehicle to carry three persons without a 
horse, &c. They particularly admired the 
simplicity of the construction, and the ease 
with which it is worked. It only weighs 
100lbs. 
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PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SIXTH PAR“LYAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND~S9 GEO. 111. (1819.) 


Cap. XII. An Act to Amend the Laws 
for the relief of the Poor—Parishes empow- 
ered to establish select vestries for the con- 
cerns of the Poor.—The select vestry to 
consist of any number not exceeding twenty 
nor less than five—Members elected, to be 
appointed by a justice— Vacancies to be sup- 
ebay ti ¢ of the select vestries— 

verseers (except in cases of emergency,) 
to give no other relief than_such-as shall be 
ordered by the select vestry—Justices em- 

wered to order relief, in certain cases, for 
a limited time—One justice may order tem- 

rary relief, in cases of urgent necessity— 

inutes to be kept of the proceedings of 
select vestries—Minutes of select vestries, 
and reports of their proceedings to be laid 
before the inhabitants, in general vestry— 
Notice to be given of vestries for the estab- 
lishment and election of Members, and for 
receiving reports of select vestries—Every 
order for relief, in parishes not having a se- 
ect vestry, shall be made by two, or more 
justices, except in cases of emergency—Li- 
Mitation of order—Power to appoint non- 
resident overseers—Assistant overseer may 
_ be appointed—Security may be taken—Pow- 
_ er-to build or enlarge workhouses—Work- 
houses insufficient, may be sold— Where no 
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poorhouse, &c. Can be procured in the pa- 
rish, adjoining »*tish may be resorted to, 
but all questions “tive to the settlement of 
persons born or Aedged therein, be deemed 
as belonging to the parish on behalf of 
which the same was purchased or hired— 
Parishes may provide land not exceeding 20 
acres, for the employment of the poor; and 
may let portions of that land to poor inhabi- 
tants, sum to be limited to Is. in the pound 
upon the annual value of property, for 
building and repairing, and for sueh land—- 
Gives power to raise money by loans or by 
sale of annuities—Future rates charged with 
loans and annuities to the extent of ls. in 
the pound, but no more, unless with the con- 
sent of two-thirds in value of the proprie- 
tors of premises—Churchwardens and over- 
seers may take and sue as bodies corporate 
—Incapacitated persons empowered to con- 
vey~-Power to rate owners of certain houses 
instead of the occupiers—Goods of occu- 
piers may be distrained for rates to the 
amount of the rent actually due—-Occupiers 
paying rates empowered to deduct the 
amount out of their rent—Receivers may, 
in certain cases, be rated as owners—Per- 
sons rated as owners may appeal—No owner, 
not being an occupier, to be rated in places 
Vor. XI, 4 
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where the right of voting for. members to 
serve in Parliament depends on rating— 
Justices empowered, in certain cases, to de- 
liver the possession of parish property or 
estates to overseers—Ovérseers empowered, 
in certain cases, to give relief by way of loan 
only—Pensions for service, in army or navy, 
may be assigned, in certain cases, for the 
indemnity of parishes—The pension as- 
signed to be paid to churchwardens—Jus- 
tices empowered to order payment of sea- 
mens’ wages, for the indemnity of ‘parishes 
--Gives power to remove chargeable poor 
born in Scotland, Ireland, &c. although they 
have not committed any act of vagrancy— 
Scotch or Irish vagrants may be removed 
without being whipped or imprisoned—This 
Act to extend to England only.—March, 31. 

Cap. XIII. An Act to continue Two Acts 
of the fifty-sixth and f"ly-eighth years of 
his present Majesty, for reducing the duties 
payable on horses used for the pu 
therein mentioned, to the Sth day of April, 
1821, and ta reduce the duties chargeable 
under certain Acts of the forty-eighth and 
fifty second years of his present Majesty, in 
respect of certain horses, mares, geldings, 
and mules, %1 Mar. 1819.—Fixes duty on 
horses used by butchers, &c.—Duty on 
horses not exceeding 13 hands high—Mares 
kept for breeding exempted. 

Cap. XIV. An Act to continue, until the 
Ist-day of July, 1828, an Act of the forty- 
sixth year of his present Majesiy, for per- 
mitting the exportation of wool from the 
British Plantations in America. 31st May. 

Cap. XV. An Act to continue, until the 


“= 
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Ist day of July, 1821,an Act of the fifty. 
fourth year of his present Majesty, for grants 
ing certain duties on merchandize imported 
into Ireland from any place within the limits 
of the charter granted to the united com- 
pany of merchants of England trading te 
the East Indies. 31st March. 

Cap. XVI. An Act to carry into effect the 
Treaty with the Netherlands, relating to the 
slave trade. 3lst Mar.—Treaty signed May 
4, 1818—Article 1. Slave trade abolished— 
2. Merchant vessels with slaves may be de- 
tained—3. Mode—Reciprocal right of visit 
and detention; mode of making such visits, 
which are not to be made in the Mediterra- 
nean, or certain parts of the European seas 
—4. Indemnity for losses by unjust deten- 
tion—5. Ships not having slaves not to be 
detained—6. Instructions to be given by the 
respective governments—7. Mixed courts 
appointed for adjudication of detained ves 
sels—8. Punishment of naval officers for 
misconduct—9. Instructions and regulations 
declared part of the Treaty—Instruction |. 
Mode of detaining ships—2. Search to he 
made in a friendly manner—3. Cargo, &c. 
shall be left on board detained ships—Regu- 
lations, Article 1. Mode of proceeding be- 
fore the mixed courts—?. How such mixed 
courts shall be composed—3. Form of the 
process—4. Declaration of captor—5. In- 
demnity on liberation of vessels, &c.—6. 
Proceedings on condemnation—7. Cemper- 
sation for detention of vessels not condem- 
ned—8. Judges, &c. shall not receive re- 
wards from parties—9. Supplying vacancies 
of Judges. 
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Dr. Harrington has in the press an ex- 
tension of his Theory and Practice of Che- 
mistry, elucidating all the Phenomena, with- 
out one single anomaly. 

John Crawfurd, esq. late British Resident 
at the Court of the Sultan of Java, is pre- 
paring a History of the Indian Archipelago, 
with illustrative engravings. 

The Rev. Dr. Nares is preparing for 
aie ee a volume of Sermons, preached 

fore the University of Oxford, on the 
Three Créeds, the Trinity, and the Divinity 
of Christ. 

A Treatise on the Modes of Restoring 
Vision by the formation of an Artificial 
Pupil, by Sir W. Adams, will shortly be 
published. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter is about to 
publish, in a crown folio volume, the His- 
tory and Topography of the Parish of Shef- 
field, with Notices of Ecclesfield, Hansworth, 
Treeton, and Whiston. , 

Mr. James Ilbery is collecting materials 
with a view to publish a History of Wal- 
tham Abbey, Essex, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the present time, with Biographical 
Notices of the various eminent sters 
either ‘born there, or that have held ‘high 


appoiptments in the Abbey. Translations 
from Records in the Tower, &c. &c. 

The Rev. H. D. Morgan is printing 
Eight Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1819 at the Bampton Lec- 
ture. 

A History of the County of Northum- 
berland, in six quarto volumes, may shortly 
be expected from the pen of the Rev. John 
Hodgson, of Farrow. 

Mrs: Taylor, of Ongar, has in the press, 
the Family Mansion, a Tale. 

Mr. Grieseke will shortly publish in Ger- 
man and English, and Account of his Eight 
Years’ Residence in Greenland, illustrated 
by Charts and Views. 

An Account of some of the principa! 
Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Netherlands, with Remarks on the Diseases 
of.those Countries, will shortly be published 
by Dr. H. W. Carter. © 

Travels in the North of Germany, de- 
scribing the present state of the Country, 
particularly in the Kingdom of Hanover, by 
Thomas Hodgskin, is in considerable for- 
wardness, and may shortly be expected. 

Sketches of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyleshirés 
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and Inverness-shire, in the Summer of 1818, 
will shortly appear. 

The sudden death of Dr. Romer, of Zu- 
rich, though much and deservedly lamented, 
so far irom interrupting the new edition of 
Linnzus’ System of Plants, commenced by 
him and Dr. Schultes, has proved the means 
of calling forth the exertions of a society of 
eminent botanists, scattered all over the 
Continent of Europe. The advantages 
likely thence to accrue to the new edition, (4 
volumes of which have appeared at Stutt- 
gart, printed for J. G. Cotta) would be 
greatly increased, if ihe editors could pre- 
vail on some British botanizis to contribute 
in the manner most agreeable to themselves 
towards the succeeding volumes, either by 
drawing up distinct papers on some genus, 
or by furnishing detached observations on 

- species. They would also be happy to re- 
ceive corrections of the four volumes al- 
ready published. The name of each con- 
tributor to be specified in the titie-page, 
and to be annexed to each individual re- 
“mark, however brief. It is beyond the 
means of the editors to recompence the fa- 
vours which they solicit in a manner suitable 
to their anticipated value; yet they offer 
some small compliment per sheet, and en- 
gage to defray every incidental expence. 
Those British botanists who, actuated by 
zeal for the promotion of science, may be 
pleased to attend to this address, are re- 
quested to direct their letters and communi- 
cations either to Dr. Schultes, Professor of 
Botany in the Bavarian University of Land- 
shuth, or to Mr. J. G. Cotta, at Stuttgart. 
From some interesting accounts respecting 
the advancement of Literature in Iceland, 
_we learn that a translation has been made 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and the first 
fourteen books of Klopstock’s Messiah, into 
‘the language of that country; by John 
Thorlakson, a native. This poet is a 
minister at Baegisa, and lives in a little hut, 
situated between three high mountains, and 
in the neighbourhood of torrents and foam- 
ing cataracts. The room in which he 
“studies and sleeps is scarcely large enough 


to contain a bed, a table, anda chair, and - 


the entrance is not four feet in height 
His whole income does not exceed six 
guineas a year, although he serves two 
parishes. 

The Literature of Iceland has lately 
become an object of research in Sweden 
and Norway, and the Royal Library at 
Stockholm possessing a great number of 
Icelandic MSS. the Professor Lilliengren is 
now occupied in translating and preparing 
them for publication. The first volume of 
the series has appeared, and a second is in 
considerable forwardness. 7 
_ A Geographical Manual of the Russian 

“Empire, in two volumes, by C. M. de 
Broemsen ; who, during twenty-five years 
active peregrination of that vast country, 
has been enabled to visit the greater part of 
it. The work includes particular observa- 
tions on the soil, and om the industry, com- 
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merce, manners, and customs of its in- 
habitants. 

Mr. J. N. Brewer, is preparing an Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the most 
interesting Objects of Topography through- 
out the whole of Ireland, to accompany 
“ The Beauties of England and Wales.” 

Portuguese Literature.—In an aera like 
the present, so fertile in translation, and 
marked by so genera! a spirit of enquiry and 
criticism, it is surprising how little we have 
heard of Portuguese Literature. With the 
exception of Camoens, of whom we have a 
tolerable knowledge through the trans- 
lations of Mickle and Lord Strangford, not 
a single writer of that nation has, we believe, 
been clothed in an English dress, or is 
known to English readers even by name. 
[t should appear that this want of curiosity 
is by no means confined to our side of the 
water. We suspect that our ancient allies 
at least have their revenge, and that if we 
haye not been very assiduous in watching 
their progress of literature and art, they 
have been totally unmindful of ours. We 
rejoice that an apathy on subjects so attrac- 
tive subsisting in countries, between which 
the relations in every oiher respect are so 
intimate and advantageous to both, is now 
about to be dispelled. We are informed, 
that a Portuguese Nobleman has been long 
occupied in preparing a translation of Pope’s 
Essay on Man into his native verse, in the 
ardent hope that the admiration which the 
favourite production of that distinguished 
poet must necessarily excite, may draw the 
attention of his countrymen to the treasures 
of thought and imagination contained in the 
wide field of our literature. Asa stimulus 
to further enquiry, he has given in the notes 
annexed to his translation, passages from 
most of the English poets, from Chaucer up 
to nearly the present time ; which passages, 
however familiar to the cultivated portion 
of our community, will open a new source 
of gratification to the student of Portugal 
and Brazil. He has also supplied abundant 
materials for satisfying the curiosity of 
those amongst us to whom the well of 
Lusitanian Poesy is still an untasted spring, 
as the same notes contain extracts from 
many writers of that nation, whose fame in 
the estimation of their compatriots yields 
only to that of the author of “ Os Lusiadas.” 
These extracts are interspersed with quota- 
tions from the works of the enlightened of 
other nations, besides a considerable por- 
tion of original matter, consisting of e¢om- 
ments on the text and information relating 
to the subject. The Baron de Sao Lourengo, 
the nobleman alluded to, has, by express 
permission, dedicated his work in its com- 

leted state to his Royal Master, the king of 

ortugal and Brazil ; and we have recently 
learnt that a Literary Society of thiscountry 
are now on the point of publishing the 
sime, with embellishments by English 
artists, and in a style corresponding to the 
value of the productjon and the rank of its 
auther. We wish it the success due to the 
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public-spiritedness of the undertaking and 
the important ends it is intended to attain. 

A Free Trade Essential to the Welfare of 
Great Britain ; hy John Clay, esq. 

A Tour to Clermont; by a Clergyman, 
with reflections suggested on the occasion, 
serving to illustrate the peculiar genius 
character and pursuits of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, which 
will contain the whole of the Parentalia. 

A Treatise on Apoplexy, including Apo- 
plexia Hydrocephalica; byJohn Cooke,M.D. 

A work which has for its object a full 
explanation of the Commerce of Russia, 
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and particularly that of St. Petersburg , with 


the last export and import regulations. 
Mr. Borisow. 

Cornubia; a descriptive poem; in five 
cantos. By George Worldley. Author of 
Redemption, 8vo. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of 
various dimensions and styles, with estimates; 
also, some designs for altars, pulpits, and 
steeples, By W. F. Pocock, architect. 

Narrative of the loss of the Hon. E. J, 
Company’s ship Cabalva, which was wrecked 
on the morning of July 7, 1818, on the 
Cargados Garragos reef in the Indian 
Ocean; by C. W. Francken, sixth officer, 


By 
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Communicated by Mr. Apams, Edmonton, Middlesex. 



































1819. | Ther. | Baro. Wind. {Rain in incs. General Remarks. _ 
June 1 ‘ adh . - 4 3025 Generally cloudy 
51 30:25 | S. W.4 Morning cloudy, the rest of the da 
2 y 
70 30:19 |S. W.4 generally clear 
43 $0°19 | S. W. 2. 
3} 68 20:15 |S. W.2. Generally overcast 
4} Z ed - : Generally cloudy 
5 { o MBh-g ‘ Generally clear 
39 30-21 |S. W.& 
ef 67 | 30-04 | 8. E. 4 Clear 
rf] 2 | 28 |S 8 Gener loudly 
ef] é6 | 2976 | SbEL. Generally cloudy 
of ~ ao Me “4 Generally clear 
i 46 | 29-88 | S. W.1. Cloudy—heavy rain, thunder, and 
0 1-70 30:00 | S. W. 1. lightning about 2 in the afternoon. 
11 { 41 30°17 | S. W.$ 4 Morning clear, the rest of the day 
64 30°16 3 a ;, . cloudy and showery. 
42 | 30°19 by 5. 
124 60 | 30:20 | & N.W.4 Cloudy 
13 ; 4 be a eet: 3175 Generally clear 
44 | 30:16 | S. W.1, Generally cloudy, with showers in the 
14 64 30:09 | S. W.1. afternoon 
15 { 46 29-92 wi + , Rain till noon, the rest of the day ge- 
61 29°96 -b.S.1. E nerally clear 
; 
! i6 | bx A cat bes 315 Generally cloudy 
ivf > uae ~ - Generally cloudy 
51 30°21 | N.b. E.& Cloudy—raining most of the mort- 
1891 56 | 80-24 | N. W.3, ing 
i9 { rt ones +5 - 9475 Generally clear 
20] a saat a ng 1 Generally clear 
4] 30°34 |} S.W.& 
214] 7 | soze |N.W. 2. “ey 
32 { 45 | 30:23 | N. W.2. Morning clear, the rest of the day 
66 | 80-22 | N. W.2. cloudy 
as { ae Sieg wa - . Generally cloudy 
43 80°05 S. WwW. 2. 
24} 62 | 203 |S.we | Cloudy 
iccineessmete in ys RN > ais a 
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BANKRUPTS. 
FROM MAY 23, TO JUNE 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 


K.B. In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 
London; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 
expressed. The Soliciters’ names are between parentheses, 


—-— 


A. 

ARLIS J. Newgate-street, printer (Russen and 
Son—Adams J. Glicucester, jeweller (Manning, 
Londen ——Amsdell W. Plastow, baker (As- 
pinall, London. 

B. 

Blanch W. &J. Bath, tinmen (Mant—Broomhead 
J. Sheffield, merchant (Parker & Grown—Bul- 
mer J. sen. & jun, South Shields, ship builder 
(Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Biuns J. sen. & 
jun, Looe, Cornwall, bankers (Burfoot, London 
—Bradley L. Sandwich, brewer (Lodington & Co. 
Temple—Bowker T. D. Warmsworth house, mer- 
chant (P!amptre, Temple—Browning J. Manches- 
ter, calenderer’ (Hurd & Co. Temp!e—Bond T. 
Armitage, Stufford, malster (Stocker & Co, London 
—Bord J. Lichfield, maltster (Stocker & Co. Lon- 
don—EPrown T. Newport, grocer (Hicks, London— 
Bonsor J, Spitalfields, coal merchant (Warrand 
~~Brocktiss J. Oxford, corn dealer (Pownall, Lon- 
don—Bulmer T. & B. South Shields, rope maker 
(Bell & Co. London—Brown & Hunter, Woed str. 
Cheapside, warehouscmen (Kearsey & Co.--Buck- 
ley J. Ashton under-Line, clothier (Battye, Lon. 
don—Bealey R. Cockey Moor, cotton manufac- 
turer (Claike & Co. London—Baldwin W. H. Li- 
verpool, merchant (Clarke & Co. London—Birch J. 
Aston, Maltster (Egerton & Co. Loundon—Bugden 
J. Dartford, paper makers (Flexney, London— 
rade W. Preston, liquor merchant (Blakelock, 
London—Bryant H. Norwich, leather cutter (Tay- 
lor & Co. London—Bradley F. King street, Port- 
man square, upholder (Vincent—Beattie G. Sual- 
ford, dyer (Taylor, Manchester. 

C 


Critchley J. Liverpool, merchant (Dacie & John, 
London—Coldwell T. S. Norwich, coach-master 
(Alexander & Holme, New Inun—Clayton J. Stock. 
port, cotton spinner (Milne & Parry, London— 
Chapman W. Liverpool, hosier (Long & Austen, 
London—Case G, Devonshire, hop merchant (Ro, 
binson, London —Catterson J. Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Jeather seller (Dax, London—Cooper R. 
Rawcliffe, inaltster (Wright & Co. Temple—Cran- 
don C. Fenchurch street, merchant (Hutchinson 
—Chambers S, Bordsley, Warwick, sword cutler 
(Bourdillon & Hewett, London—Chilcott T. Bris- 
tol, broker (Edmunds, London—Copland S, Hoit, 
miller (Withers. 

D. 

Deakin & Oughton, Birmiigham, wire drawers 
(Bourdillon & Co. London—Duke R. Gateshead, 
merchant (Bell & Co. London—Dyke R. Bays- 
water, jeweller (Hutchinson—Dauncey T. Catea- 
ton street, warehouseman (Lake. 

F. 

Fletcher S. Doncaster, haberdasher (Rosser & 
Co, London—Frears W. jun. Liverpool, merchant 
(Battye, London—Frears E. Ravenglass, silver- 
smith (Gregson & Co. London—Fanshaw H. R. 
Addle street, trimming maker (Thomas—Fell W., 
Watling street (Courteen & Co. 

Te 

Gaugain P. J. Church street, Soho, jeweller 
(Hutehinson—Gibbs J. Bridgeweter, maltster (Ad- 
lingten & Co. London—Gregson E. & J. Liven 
pool, perfumers (Courteeu & Co. London—God.- 

dard 8. Corahill, chart seller (Patterson & Co,— 





Garnett, Nantwich, shoe maker (Hilditch, Loudon 
GoodeT. Hiackiey, hosier (Dickens & Co. London. 
H 


Hadley T. Birmingham, merchaat (Jennings and 
Belton, London—Hall W. Witcamill street, Hay. 
market, uphoisterer, (Courteen and Robinson— 
Heath H. Islington road, picture deale: (Robinson 
and Hine—!Teginbottom J. Ashton-under-line, gro. 
cer, (Battye, Loodon—Holmes and White, Cirester. 
field, and T. Tindal, Darham, hat manufacturers, 
(Lowes and Cowborn Temple—Hayton J. B. King- 
ston upon He'!, merchant (Rossen and Co. Lon- 
don—Hawkins C. Gosport, grocer (Alexander and 
Holme, New Inn—Hunt H, Great Yarmouth, 
wine merehant (Swain and Co. London—Hederle 
J, Leicester square, tailor (Nuyler—Highman J. 
Duke street, Adelphi, victualler, (IT. P. Lewis— 
ifayter J. Bristol, watchmaker (Heelis, London-- 
tiunsley W. Wetherby, grocer (Smith, Tempie— 
Harrisen J. Spring Gardens, tailor (Clark. 


Izod W. Redditch, draper (Merrick and Ce. 
London. 
J 
Johnson S, Skinner street, Finsbury, cabinet 
maker (Giilibsand, London—Jorden J. S. Birming- 
ham, dealer (Richards and Co. London—Jones J, 
Upper Brook street, tailor (Fielder and Co. Lon. 
dou—Johnson R. Freeman’s court, merchant (Tem- 
pler and Co—Jackson T. and W. Liverpool, mer- 
chants (Blacks, Wet, and Bunce, London—Jackson 
J. Duke street, Manchester-square, haberdasher 
(Towers—Joyz E. Christchurch, fishmoager, (Alien, 
London, 
K ' 
Kershaw G. Romford, Essex, shopkeeper (Bad- 
dely, London—Kilvert R. Bath, linen draper (Jeu. 
kins and Co..London—Kerr W. Sherborn lane, 
wine merchant (Stokes and Co—Kegg E. Liverpool 
marizer (Dacie and Co. Temple—Kay ‘f. Bath, 
dealer (Bourdillou and Co. London—Knight A. 
Wilson street, Moorfields, calenderer (Gibson. 
L 
Lund and Walsh, Blackburn, cotton mannfactu- 
rers (Milne and Parry, London—Lang H. G. and 
W. Ackerington, callico printers (Avison and 
Wheeler, Loadon—Lankester B. Blackman street, 
Borongh (Young and Co.—Lamb J. James street, 
Bedford row, tailor (Lewis—Laughton J. Liver: 
pool, earthenware dealer (Makinson, Temple— 
Leigh P. Wheelock, currier (Wilson and Co. Tem- 
ple—Longworth D. Little Lever, bleacher (Adling- 
ton and Co. London—Lord E. Burnley, cotton 
spinner, (Ellis, London—Leveridge S, Clapham, 
merchant (Eiche and Evans, London. 
M 


Marshall W. South street, Spitalfields, cheese- 
monger (Hutchinson—Marshall H. Holme, miller, 
(Rosser and Co. London—Moss W. Tadley, car- 
penter (Eyre, London—Montes S. W, Birmioghani, 
tobacconist (Swin and Co. London—Millichamp F. 
Aston, ‘maister (Baxter and Bowker London— 
Murch J. Banwell, tanner, (Pearson, Temple— 
Musgrave J. Horsforth, cloth manofacturer, (Wil- 
son, London—Morgan, W. Bristol, wool-braker 
(Hicks and Co. London—Millward J, Redditch, 
needle maker (Long and Co. London—Martin B. 
Middlesex street, vietualler (Cross—Matthews ¥. 
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Pena, shoemaker (Bennett and Co. London—Mar. 


shall G. Bristol, corn factor (Bourdillon and 
Hewitt, London—Mole W. Worcester, and R. 
Locket, Hereford, carriers (Edmunds, London— 
Mackenzie C. Caroline street, Bedford row, mer- 
chant (Lowe and Bower. 
N 
Nowell J. Redbridge, [fants, timber merchant 
(Hutchinson, London—Nathan S. Chandos street, 
butcher (L. Norton. 
oO 
Ord R. Deptford, butcher (Price and Co. 
P 


Penny M. Shepton Mallet, corn factor (King and 
Lukin, London—Peake M. Handsworth, merchant 
Hicks and Co. London—Pearly M. Lime street, 
syuere, merchant, (Poole—Perkins T. Chorlton, 
cotton spinner, (Hurd and Co. London—Pollitt R. 
Manchester, calico printer (Hurd and Co. London 
—Pilglase J. Bristol, provision merchant (Adling- 
ton and Gregory, London—Parker J. Norwich, 
bombazine manufacturer (Taylor and Co —Pritch- 
ard J. D. Tipton, draper (Swain and Co, London— 
Patteson G. Vere street, cora dealer (Lucket—Pea- 
eock E. Finchley, victualler (Brewer, London— 
Parker W. Teignmouth, inn-keeper (Williams, Lon- 
don—Park R. jun. Portsea, coal merchant (Cope, 
London. 

R 

Riddall J. Liverpool, merchant (Clarke and Co. 
London—Riding J. Blackburn, cotton manufactu- 
ret (Armstrovg, London—-Rosser J. Wallingford, 
éarpenter (Williams and Co. London—Ruffy J. D. 
Paternoster rew, oilman (Hurst. 

Ss 

Simpson R. Crown court, Threadneedle street, 
merchant (Oakley and Birch~Shynn J. Malden, 
Essex, wine merchant (Day—Stunt T. Ludgate hill, 
carpet manufacturer (Whitton— Smith J. Stamford 
street, Blackfriars, horse dealer (Bissett—Simms 
W. Swinton, coal dealer (Price and Co. London— 
Stead M. Ludlow, stone mason, (Jenkins, James, 
and Abbott, London—Stafford J. Scrooby, miller 
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(Wigglesworth and Co. London—Smith T. Worces- 
ter, butcher (Fladgate and Co. London—Salter M. 
Salter street, glass blower (Tomson, Ratclife—Su- 
therland R, and R. Birmingham, gun makers (Tyn- 
dal, Webb, and Co.—Sutherland S, South Shields, 
grocer (Bell and Co. London—Simmonds T. Maide 
stane, wine merchant (James, London—Sankey M. 
W. Canterbury, brewer (Collett and Co. London— 
Sewell S. Aldersgate street, plumber (Long—San- 
dell W. and J. Newport, brewers (Luxmore Lon. 
dou—Seller G@. Lime Regis, miller (Andros and 
Anderson London~—Smith J, Bristol, tiuman (Clark 
tichards, and Co. London. 
T 
Tadman G. New Kent road, straw hat manufac- 
turer (Courteen and Co—Townend R. and J. R. 
Fenchurch street, merchants (Hackett. 
Vv 
Vandermoolen V. L. Cannon road, dealer (Eyles. 
Ww 
Willan J. jun. Kenswick, Worcestershire, farmer 
(Candall and Young, London—Winstanley and 
Crole, Liverpcol, auctioneers, (Blackstock and 
Bunce, Temple—Wilmott J. Manchester, grocer 
(Perkins and Frampton, London--Wrightley B. 
Manchester, merchaut (Adlington and Gregory, 
London—Webb fI. Bristol, pump maker (Hicks and 
Co, London—Wood and Belwood, Sculcoats, tim-, 
ber merchants (Sandwith, Hull—Walker J. Harp 
Alley, ironmonger (Draper and Bird—Wright B. 
Birmiugham, victualler (Platt, London—Wickwar 
~-H. and J. Colthorpe mills, paper makers (Hudson, 
London—Walker W. Norwich, bricklayer (Adling- 
ton and Co, London—Whit¢ J. C. Fenchurch street 
merchant (Hackett—West J. Richmond, linen dra- 
per (Pickering and Smith, London—Wilson W. R, 
Crown court, Broad street (Birkett—Wilson W. 
Gateshead, ship owner (Spence, London, 


Yate J. Worcester, leather seller (Platt, Londoa 
—Young A. Bishop’s Wearmouth, ship owner 
(Swaine and Co. London, 





DIVIDENDS. 


A 
Arney, G. Bury-street, June @2—Andree, D. 
Lothbury, June 26—Anderson, J. R. Throgmorton 
street, June 29—Amos & Sutherland, St. Helen’s 
place, July 3—Athinson J. Aldgate, July 3. 
B 


Bernard J. & C, Manchester, June 1—Besley. 


W. & H. Tiverton, June 22-~Barlow T. sen. East 
Retford, June 23—Brittons & Hunton, Barowby, 
June 22—Baum J. Drury lane, June 26—Blun- 
dell W. Liverpool, June 30—Blurion J. Old Bond 
street, June 22—Bell J. F. Sculcoates, July 6— 
Barton R. Rickmansworth, June 26—Buckett W. 
Neithorp, July 2—Biddle J. Birmingham, July 3 
—Bogle sen. Bogle jun. & Scott, Love lane, June 
26—Bett E. Rotherhithe, June 29—Browa & For- 
rester, Savage gardens, July 13—Badderley J. 
Nottingham, June 30—Barton A. Bristol, July 18 
-—Burges G. Manchester, July 5—Burn W. & R. 
Exeter, June 16—Brown J. jun. Rodborough, 
June 20—Brook J, Huddersfield, Jaly 9—Bradley 
@. Houndsditch, July 20—Bass J. Castle Inn, 
Wood street, July 13—Bacon & Wilkin, Laver- 
ham, July 16—Barrett W. Broad street, July 10—~ 


Baylis. C. W, Birmingham, July 10—Burraston W. 


daly: :42--Bamber J.. peg Jaly 15. 


* Gowen G. Great - Bie street, May 290—-Cau- 


mont P. Old Broad stre¢t, June 22—Coates W. 
Skipton, June 9—Cutbush EH. & W. Maidstone, 
June 22--Collen W. June 26—Cohen B. George 
street, Minories, July 3—Chivers W. Commercial 
road, July 5—Clement H. Carter Jane, July 10— 
Curtis & Griffin, Ludgate hill, July 6—Crowther 
W. Banner street, July 31—Coulter J. Chatham, 
July 20—Clarke F. Coventry street, July 17.— 
Crippen C. Limehouse, July 19. 
Dd 


Dickens E. Eynsford, Kent, June 19—Durand 
J. N. Pentonville, June 26—Dixey E. Oxford 
street, July 10—Duckworth W. Manchester, June 
20—David J. Threadneedle street, July 13—Down- 
ing R. Stockport, July 5—Dover J. Burnham, 
July 6--Dantsiger A. Change alley, July 6—De- 
wint H. Stone, July 22—Dawson W. Wetherby, 
July 21. 

F 

Fothergill J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Juae 15-- 
Frost J. St. Alban’s, June @6—Flower & Main- 
waring, Chancery lane, June 29—Furnival S. Li- 
verpool, June 29—Ford H. Portsmouth, July 5— 


Fleming T. Liverpool, J uly 30. 


Gooch W. Bury St. a s, June 25—Gee 
W. Leeds, hosier, June 25—Garratt R. Speenhem 
Land, June 30—Gieunie, Glennie & Fry, New 
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Broad street, June 26—Godwin D. jun. Newport, 
June 30~Gernon & Goujohn, Fenchurch street, 
July 10—Gregory R. Old Jewry, July 10—Glenny 
J. Red Lion street, July 10. 
H 
Howard R. jun. Woolwich, Aug. 14—Handley 
W. Stretton en le-field, June 19—Harvey R. Ox- 
ford street, Jane 19—Holland C. Lambeth, June 
<9—Holms T. Long acre, June 22—Hait J.South- 
ampton, June 29—Herbert T. Hanway street, 
July 3—Hockey J. Langum, July 5—Hodgson W. 
Playhouse yard, July 3—Higgivs J. Chipping Nor- 
ton, July 3—Haggerty P. Goodman’s stile, White- 
chapel, July 3—Hussall S. Bechton, Juy 7— 
Hambidge J. Stow, July 6—Hasluck, R. Philadel- 
phia, July 10—Horren J. Cratfield, July 10— 
Hudson E. Gibraltar, July 17. 
I 
Inglis J. Billiter square, June 29. 


Jones L. St. Paul’s Church yard, June 19, July 
3—Jackson C. Upper Thames street, July 10—Jor- 
dan W. Barnwood, July 13—Jackson W. Hanley, 
July 22. 

K 

Knight J: Castle Cary, July 12. 

L 

Leeming R. Wray, Lancashire, June 15—Latham 
& Parry, Devonshire square, June 12—Long & Fel- 
toe, Great Tower street, June 25—Lloyd W. sen. & 
jun. Peckham, June 29—Law W. Copthall cham- 
bers, June 22—Lomas J. Fetter lane, June 290~ 
Laing G. City road, July 18—Lancaster T. J. Ca- 
teaton street, July 13—Long W. York, July 12— 
Lear F. Strand, Ju'y 6—Lean J. H. Fenchurch 
street, June 26—Lloyd W. jun. Thames street, 
July 13. 

M 

Mackintosh E, Haymarket, June 19—Macklin J: 
Cheapside, June 26—Machin & Burton, Great 
Guildford street, Surrey, June 19—Moreton C. 
Croydon, June 26—Moat T. Cheapside, June 29— 
Merac T. & M. P. L. Queen square, June 22— 
M'‘Kenzie W. St. Paul’s, Covent garden, June 10 & 
e6—Mathieson & Kaprack, Bishopsgate street, 
June 29—Macdonnel & Bushel, Broad street, June 
29—Morrall and Borland, Liverpeol, June 30— 
Mansel] T. Pembroke, July 1£—Mayhew J. jun. 
St. Osyth, Essex, July 10—Middleton R. D. Bishops- 
gate street, July 10—Mair T. Broad street, July 17. 

N 

Neat W. Sweeting’s alley, June 25—Noble M. 
Battersea, June 19—North G. Brecknock, July 3— 
Norrison J. Rudston, July 12—Norris T. Cornhill, 
July 10. 

oO 

Oakley T. P. Ealing, July 20—Oldacres W, Lea 

Grange, July 10. : 
P 
Parker W. Whitechapel, June 1— Phelan R. Bath, 
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June 15—Powell T. Ledminster, June 22—Palyait, 
J. Fenchurch street, Jun@ 19—Paterson M. Halifax, 
June 22—Pocock J, Southampton, June 30—Placo 
H. R. Lime street, June 29—Prest & Woolner, 
Lawrence Pountney Jane, July 3.—Potts R. Hol. 
born Hill, July 13—Patterson & Nicol, Harrow 
road, July 10—Parke J. & F. P. Maachester, 
July 29. 
R 
Reed & Howard, St. Swithen’s lane, June 15—~ 
Richards G. Sherard street, June 15—Reddall M, 
& T. Liverpool, June 16—Rose J. W. Bishopsgate 
street, June 26—Royston W. E. West Leigh, June 
23—Rainy R. Size lane, June 26—Randall W. Hil- 
torn, July 3—Ridsdale E. Leeds, & W. Hamilton, 
Finsbury place, June 29—Roberts J. Wodth street, 
June 15—Roome B. Carter lane, July 13-aRged & 
Howard, St. Swithen’s lane, June 22—Ratray J. 
Finch lane, July 153. 
S 
Sewell R. Piccadilly, June 5—Swan W. Liver- 
pool, June 17—Stockham W. Bristol, July 6—Sout- 
ten E. Snow hill, June 12—Surr J. Aldersgate 
street, June 19—Sundius C. Devonshire square, 
June 5—Smith R. Pontefract, June 26—Schofield J. 
Blackney nook, June 30—Stead T.[Blackfriars road, 
June 26—Smith T. Austinfriars, June 19—Shezaths, 
Steel, & Wray, Lincoln, June 29—Scott B, Horn- 
castle, June 29—~Scott.S. Thimbleby, June 29— 
Steward T. Birchin lane, Dec. 18—Simpson G. 
Grosvenor street, June 22—Smith W. Stone, July 
2i1—Smiggs J. W, Lime street, July 10—Stanstle A. 
Birmingham, July 13—Sutton, D. jun. Brightling- 
sea, July 24. 
= 
Tootal J. B. Minories, June 12—Timothy W. 
Leigh, June 25—Toy T. Penryn, June 26 & July 
13—Taylor J. Cheapside, June 26—Taylor J. East 
Smithfield, June 26—Tory E. Southampton, July 9 
—Taylor S. Oxenden street, June 12—Thomas J. 
Bristol, June 30—Tongue R. Arnold, July 6— 
Thomas P. Milk street, July 10—Taylor J. sen, 
Old street, Juiy 6—Taylor J. & J. T. Thames st. 
July 31. 
Ww 
Winship T. Mount Greenwich, Durham, June 
15—Wallace W. Workington, June 15—Wise J, B. 
Taplow Mills, June 26—Worthington R. Preston, 
June 28—West W. Feversham, June 29—Wardle 
G. & ¥. Allhallows wharf, July 10—Wilks J. 
Finsbury square, July 13—Wilkerson J. Barley, 
Herts, July 10—Whitehead J. Cateaton street, 
July 18—Walter R. jun. Croydon, July 13—White 
& French, Devonshire street, July 10—Wilson J. 
H. Pimlico, July 27—Watts & Rigby, Oldham, 
July 30—Wilkinson G. Suttonm-under-Whitestone- 
cliff, July 15. 
Y 
Younger J. Minories, June 26. 
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AL REPORT. 


THE continuance of showery weather at the beginning of the last month has pushed 


forward the most early and luxuriant 


ion ever known in this Island within the 


recollection of the oldest inhabitant. It is not one species of crop or penne or one 
t 


rticular soil that is so laden with abundance, but that of every kind. 


cannot be said 


this year, that the sands or the clays have it, for they both have.an uncommon burden of 
we A ate of crop. ah ’ ‘€ 

The young wheats have blossomed kindly, and considering their very great bulk, are 
but very little down. Many. fields, if the weather continues bright, will be ready for the 
sickle by the middie of this month. Nearly a month earlier than what is called a forward 
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Barley is a very large crop, and many breadths that were eelf-sown have shot inte 

ear so early, as to beat this time in red row, and some will be ripe in a few days. 
_ Oats are equally as great acrop, and in as forward a state. 

Beans, Peas, and ajl the leguminous class have blossomed thicker and more kindly 
than ever known. No fly to be seen even in the closest situation. 

The dry warm weather at the 'atter end of the last month, has enabled the farmer te 
secure the most abundant and early hay crop this island ever produced. 

The pastures are fuller of grass upon all soils than is customary at Midsummer. 

The Apple trees are loaded with fruit thronghout the cyder counties, much more 
numerous than was ever recollected by the oldest person. It is impossible for the trees to 
bear their rich burdens without props. Last year produced a great crop ; but nothing 
compared to this. It is not apple trevs alone, but every species ot truit bearing tree that 
is so richly laden with fruit, with the exception of a very few narrow strips across the 
country which in some exposed situations 12 a north western direction, were a little affected 
by frost. Upon the whale, this may be recorded as the most promising season ever knows 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE political situation of England 
at this crisis demands our must verivus 
consideration. To form a just estimate 
of the times, it ought to be every man's 
duty to keep his mind unprejudiced, 
neither warped by the representations of 
party men, or by the idle rumours and 
reports industriously circulated by the 
interested speculator, or the hot headed 
politician. If at any period a unanimity 
of sentiment is desirable, it is at present, 
when by the wisdom of the legislature, 
we are surmounting the difficulties 
brought upon us by the late war, and 
are looking forward with confidence to 
better times. We would not fer a mo- 
ment deny, that while the nation is thus 
righting itself, some verv considerable 
inconveniences may be experienced, which 
it is not in the power of government 
either to guard against or to relieve wien 
they occur. 

But at the same time we are convineed 
that if those temporary distresses had 
not been made use of as a pretext by 
artful and designing men for raising the 
labouring classes of society into acts of 
riot, we should not have had to record 
such disgraceful scenes as have lately 
been witnessed at Glasgow, Hunslet 
Moor, &c. 

The proceedings of those meetings are 
already before the public, and they serve 
but to confirm us more and more in the 
Opinion, that no set of men are more 
i and callous to the real distresses 
of the poor than the thorough-paced 
reformers. 

Their object is not to relieve, but to 

avate distress—not to soothe, but 
to inflame —not to seek redress by legal 
stitutional means, but to induce re- 
hellion and revolution. At these meet- 
ings the only business not discussed, 
ew Monrniy Mac.—No. 66. 





was the object for which they were un- 
derstood to have been called. As this 
was lost sight of amidst the verbiage of 
the orators, we will briefly state what 
the real object of those who called the 
meetings, (more particularly that of 
Glasgow,) was. It was to petition the 
Prince Regent to grant the spare hands 
of the trade the means of reaching our 
North American culonies, together with 
the means of support for one year after 
their arrival; which money advanced, 
they preposed to repay by annual re- 
mittances of produce. This was not 
unreasonable, and so far has our fullest 
appruhation. 

But what was the consequence, and 
what the fate of the resolution ?—it was 
immediately got rid of by an amendment 
in favour of Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments. The original 
resulution not being sufficiently strong 
and inflammatory. 

The most remarkable feature in the 
occurrences in the House of Commons 
has been the diseussions on the subject 
of breach of privilege, a subject which has 
more than once gone far towards setting 
this kingdom in a ferment. They were 
occasioned by a speech of Mr. Canning, 
in laying before the House a Times 
Newspaper, containing what he stated to 
be a gross misrepresentation. The pro- 
ceedings upon this oceasion furnish 
matter for deep reflection. 

We would be the last to countenance 
any dangerous or improper infringement 
upon these privileges, or degrade the 
House in the estimation of the country, 
by holding up its proceedings in a way 
calculated to lower them to the familia- 
rity of the rabble. But we cannot re- 
frain from saying, that none of these 
effects are likely t’ flow from candid, 

Vor, XI, 4C 
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free, and intrepid strictures upon what 
passes within the walls of the House of 
Commons. If the publication of the 
debates be, as itis allowed to be a great 
national good, the liberty of examining 
those debates is almost inseparable frum 
the perfect and entire enjoyment of that 
goud. And we will be buld to say, that 
there is as much talent, as much general 
information, as much erudition cut of 
Parliament, as in it ; and by the collision 
of the intellect of the country with the 
intellect of the legislature, the path of 
sound practical wisdom has frequently 
been discovered, and the march of error 
resisted. We hope from the present 
occurrence that the House of Commons 
wil] feel, that as the great and solemn 
council of the nation, the nation hasa 
vital interest in all its proceedings, and 
thet interest, when excited in the breasts 
of free men, cannot be expecied to hide 
itself in the silence and timidity of 
slaves. If the deliberations of the 
English Parliament are to be watched 
with a feverish jealousy, it were better 
that Parliament should deliberate with 
closed doors ; for it would be a mockery 
to say to the nation, you shall know 
what we dv, but you shall not dare to 
arraign it while it is duing, vou shall 
not dare to question our wisdom, nor 
hint at our fallibility. The House of 
Commons assembied on the 2nd, after 
the adjournment for the Whitsun holi- 
dats. In a Committee of supply, the 
Navy and Ordnance estimates were 
voted. The sum of 2,483,313]. was 
preposed, by Sir George Warrender, 
for the ordinary services of the Navy, 
at.fhe same time he remarked “that 
the Navy never had been, with reference 
toitsextent, ina state of greater efficiency 
than at the present.” 

Sir Mathew Ridley made another in- 
effectual attempt to persuade the Honce, 
that the services of the two junior lords 
of the Admiralty, and one of the secre- 
taries might be dispensed with. A divi- 
sion ensucd, when the motion was re- 
jected bya majority of 67. We are free 
to confess, that it appears to us, that 
constituted as the Admiralty board is, 
many of its members might be eurtailed 
without any real loss to the country at 

e, or tv the navy in particular. And 
we should feel great pleasure in seeing 
-the various officers connected with the 
Admiralty filled by gentlemen who have 
devoted their better and earlier days to 
~the’ active service of the sea. 

‘The Bank of England Cash Payment 


~ 


which, inelnding 


[July 1, 


Bill was read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed. 

Tie new plan of Finance was sub- 
mitted to the House on the 3d, in a 
series of resolutions, bv the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Those resolusiuns 
state: that since the peace 18,000,06UI. 
of taxes have either been. repealed, re- 
duced, or suffered to expire; that tie 
supplies voted fur the present year may 
be stated at 20,500,00UI., that the ex- 
isting revenue applic: b'e t» those supplies 
cannot be estimated at mcre_ than 
7,000,000!, ; leaving .a balance unpro- 
vided for uf 13,500,000: that the Sink- 
ing Fund apnlicahle to the reduction of 
the national debt, this year, is about 
15,500,0U0U1., exceeding tie above sum, 
necessari'y to be raised for the service of 
the year by about 2,000,00UI. only. 
These two millions are found to be 
increased to five millions by additional 
taxes of three millions per annum, thus 
making a clear surplus bevond the ex- 
penditure of five millions. The principle 
of the plan submitted is simply this, 
that persons mav be at libertv to pay 
a composition for three years of five 
per cent. upon the present amount of 
their taxes fur houses and windows, and 
of two per cent. for their househuld 
establishments; Having done so, they 
will be exempted from any additivnal 
assessment for that period tu which they 
might otherwise be liable, if they in- 
creased the number of articles included 
in the schedule of Assessed Taxes. 

On the 7th, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer submitted, in detail, thie 
financial resolutions before referred to. 
Whatever cifferences of opinion may 
exist as to the causes which have pro- 
duced the necessity fur the present 
measure, we think there can be tune as 
tu the wisdom and policy of meeting the 
necessity by adequate and decisive re- 
medies. The great object proposed by 
minis‘ers is to create a clear and efficicnt 
anrual surplus of revenue beyond thie ¢x- 
penditure of the country, to the amount 
of five millions. Of these five millions, 
two are viready provided out of the 
excess of the sinking fund., The first 
article is a consolidation of customs, 
a duty upon foreign 
wool, to the amount of 100.000I., 1s 
expected to produce 500,0001. ‘The 
next sdurce is a malt tax, to the amount 
of one half the duty which was paid upon 
this article during the war, or Is. 2d. per 
bushel. This is calculated to produce 
1,400,000]. The remaining articles ‘¢ 
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be taxed are— British Spirits, 500,000. ; 
Tobacco, 500,UUul.; Cuffee and Cocoa, 
130,0uUl.; Tea, 130,UU001.; Pepper, 
30,0001. In lovking at the above list, 
we cannot help m.king the remark, tiat, 
with the exception of tea and cotiee, 
and the trifling article pepper, the ex- 
clusive burthen will be borne by the 
labouriug classes of the community. 
The-e resolutions, with some little 
modification in passing before the 
House, were carried by a considerable 
majority. 

The House was principally occupied, 
during the 12th and 13th, upon tie sub- 
ject of breach of privileges; as we have 
given our upinion on this subject in the 
early part of our review of political 
events, we shall not revert to it again. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up certain 
papers relative tu the cession uf Parga, 
which had been moved fur. “This atfords 
us :nother upportunity of remarking the 
inconsistency in the conduct of the op- 
position, who are constantly crying out 
for retrenchment, and in the present 
ease retrencament is intended by minis- 
ters, when they resist it. 

In a short discussion on the 16th, 
upon the third reading of the Loan Bill, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
firmed the statement made in the Huuse 
on the 15th, that ministers would not 
have occasion to raise any loan next 

ear, and that anv advance that might 

e required in future years, might, he 
trusted, be provided for otherwise than 
by 2 loenu. : 

Mr. Peel brought in a bill for restrict- 
ing the advances of the Bank to govern- 
‘ment, unless directly authorised by Par- 
liament. 

The Foreign Enlistment Bill was 
_ a third time, and cummitted on the 

Ist. 


The Insolvent Debtors’ Bill was- 


Tead a third time on the 22d, and 
after two or three clauses being added 
by wav of riders, it was passed, of which 
the following is an abstract :— 


** Tt authorises his Majesty to appoint 

ree barristers of six years’ standing, at the 
least, to be commissioners for the relief of 
Insolvent Debtors. It is to be a Court of 
Record. The commissioners are to appoint 
achief clerk, tour assistant <'erks, ard a 
provisional assignee; they shal! have pover 
to compel the attendance of wv tnesses, the 
production of books, papers, and writings, 
and of committing for contempt; as well as 
of fining their officers for negligence or 


delay. 
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“ The said commissioners, chief clerk, 
and other officers, to take no fee, money, 
gratuity or reward, from any suitor; nor 
shail any part ol the proceedings be lable 
to stamp or otier duty whatever. 

‘* Any person in custody for debt for four 
teen days, may apply ior their discharge. 
The petition to contain a schedule of their 
debts, as well as eflects real and personal, 
in possession, reversion, or expectancy. 

‘* In case avy person shall have been in 
custody on mesne process for nine munths, 
without claiming the benefit ef this Act, or 
shall have been charged in execution upon 
a judgment, it shall be lawful for any one 
creditor, to the amount of — pounds, or 
for any two to the amount of —, to apply 
by petition to the said Court; and such 
prisoner shall be compelled to surrender his 
or her property tor the benetit of all the 
creditors ; and the same forms and condi- 
tions shall be observed as in the case ol a 
voluntary ap; lication for relief. In case 
any person shall refuse to deliver such sche- 
dule ot their effects, &c. the Court shall be 
empowered to imprison them in the common 
gaol, or house of correction, tlhevre to be 
kept to hard labour, until he shail submit 
himself to the said Court. 

“ All the estate of a prisoner shall be 
vested in the provisional assignee; an al- 
lowance to be made by such assignee for the 
support of the prisoner.— Notice of the pe- 
tiucns being filed to be inserted in the Lon- 
don Gazette, and two other newspapers. and 
a day appointed tor the creditors to aj pear 
before one of the said commissioners, within 
one calendar month, to prove their respec- 
tive debts, and to choose an assignee or as- 
signees. 

‘* The commissicners to be authorised to 
compel witnesses to attend to prove or dis- 
prove debts, and examine them on oath, and 
allow or disallow; claims not satisactorily 
proved, an appeal to be from the decision 
of one commissioner to the Court which 
shall finally determine the same. And in 
case a creditor shali neglect to prove his 
debt, he shall for ever be debarred trom re- 
covering the same. 

“ The provisional assignee shall make 
over to the assignees chosen by the creditors 
all the estate and effects of the prisoner. 
The latter to be authorised to sue fur and 
recover the dehts, to make sale of ali the 
effects; and at the end of three months 
make a dividend. 

“ On the final examination of a prisoner, 
creditors whose debts have been allowed 
may put questions to him touching the mate 
ter in his petition, aid such other matters 
as the Court shajj judge to be fit and pro- 
per to enquire into. li the prisoner shall 
auswer satisfactorily, the Court shall order 
his discharge at the end of six months from 
the date of hiscommitment. If the o; posi- 
tion shall be deemed frivolous and vexati- 
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ous, costs to be granted to him. But if it 
shall appear that the prisoner has contract- 
ed any of his debts fraudulently, without 
having any reasonable or probable expect- 
ation of paying the same, the Court shall 
extend the term of confinement from six 
months to a period not exceeding three 
years. And im case the prisoner shail have 
put any of his creditors to unnecessary ex- 
pence by vexatious or frivolous defence to 
any action, then his confinement may he ex- 
vended to a period not exceeding twelve 
months; or if he shall have fraudulently 
and wilfully omitted in his schedule effects 
to the amount of 20]. then he shail not be 
discharged under a period not exceeding 
nine months. 

“* There are provisions for examinations 
at the Quarter Sessions of Counties and Rid- 
ings in furtherance of this Act; the magis- 
trates to remit the proceedings to the Court. 

* The Court, upon application by three- 
fourths of the creditors in number and value, 
may order the immediate discharge of the 
prisoner from custody, provided that such 
prisoner shal] not have contracted any of 
the debts fraudulently. 

* Prisoners taking a false oath to incur 
the penalties of perjury. 

‘© In case any person discharged shall 
eome into the possession of any stock in the 
public funds, which the judgment entered 
up could not touch, the assignees may apply 
to the Court, setting forth the case, and the 
Court may remand the debtor to custody, 
in the actual gaol, not rules or liberties, un- 
til he shall surrender such funds. 

- * None buat attorniés or solicitors in the 
seperior Courts to be allowed toact in this 
Court.” 
’ PRANCE. 

The debates on the Budget continue 
to occupy the Chamber of Deputies. 
Some curious light was thrown by M. 
— de L'Eure on one of the num- 
berless quackeries of Buonaparte. One 
Pourée, a grenadier of the old Imperial 
Guard, petitioned the Chamber to pay 
him up a pension of 600 francs, which 
had been granted to him by Buonaparte, 
for saving his life when it was said to 
have been attacked by some of the Couh- 
eil of Five Hundred, on his bursting into 
their hall at the head of a guard of sol- 
diers. M. Dupont declared, that the 


alleged consideration had never been 
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paid to M. Pourée, that he had never 
saved the fallen tyrant’s life, for that his 
life, on that occasion, had never once 
been threatened. The pension, there- 
fore, was given to M. Pourée for being 
base enough to attest an attempt at as- 
sassination which never took place. It 
mav be considered as an epitume of the 
whole imperial annals. 


SPAIN. 


It is now quite certain that the Spanish 
expedition, which has been so many 
mvunths under preparation at Cadiz, will 
not sail uatil the beginning of Septenr- 
ber next. The Commissioners appoint- 
ed by Ferdinand VII., to undertake the 
management of it, have sent instructions 
tu their agents in London to contract 
fur 5,000 carbines, which are intended 
for the use of the cavalry, to be shipped 
on board the armament; and the govern- 
ment at Madrid have determined to in- 
crease the number of horse regiments, 
and -have in consequence ordered this 
additional quantity of arms. Official ac- 
counts from the Viceroy of Lima state, 
that he is in daily expectation of an at- 
tack from the squadron under Lord 
Cochrane, but that there was a sufficient 
force at Lima to prevent that city from 
being molested by the invaders, should 
they make a landing at Callao. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Porto Bello was captured on the 10th 
April, by Sir Gregor M‘Gregor. It ap- 
pears that an express arrived at Cartha- 
gena on the Ist of that month from Gene- 
ral Hoare, at Panama, requesting the go- 
vernor would send over 500 men to pro- 
tect Perto Bello and Chagres against any 
attempt of the insurgents. This request, 
however, could nut be complied with, in 
consequence, as it is alleged, of the 
troops being in a very mutinous state, 
not having received any pay for the last 
fifteen months. The garrison consisted 
of 466 men, whites, mulattos, and blacks. 
A number of the regulars of the Roy- 
alist army are said to have joined the 
Insurgents. Sir Gregor intends to pusk 
forwards immediately for Panama. 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATIIS, &c. IN 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX, 





BULLETIN OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 
Windsor Castle, June 5th, 1819. 

Hiis Majesty has passed the last month 
very quietly, though stil) exhibiting the same 
€ontinued marks of disorder. His Majesty's 
general health is unimpaired. 

( Signed as usual.) 

Preferments.] The Rev. Bransby Fran- 
eis, was instituted to the Rectory of Long 
Meltord, in Suffolk.—The Rev. P. Bronte, 
eurate of ‘Thornton, has been nominated to 
the perpetual Curacy of Haworth, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. James Charnock.— 
The Rev. Henry Wiles, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, nominated to the perpetual 
Curacy of St. Michael’s, Cambridge.—The 
Rev. Joseph Kirkman Miller, M. A. Feilow 
ef Trinity College, was presented to the 
Vicarage of Walkeringham.—The Rev. 
Thomas Revett Carnac, A. M. to the Rec- 
tory of St. Michael, Shawleigh, in the coun- 
ty of Somerset.—The Rev. W. Gurney, 
M. A. Rectorof St. Clement Danes, to be a 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Kent — 
The Rev. W. Cornforth, M. A. to the Rec- 
tory of Long Stanton, St. Michael’s, Cam- 
bridgeshire. — A dispensation has passed the 
great seal, enabling the Rev. J. H. Sparke, 
M. A. Prebendary of Ely,to hold the Rec- 
tory of Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire.— 
The Rev. James Donne, B. A. to the per- 
petual Curacy of South Carlton, Lincoln- 
shire.—The Rev J J. Brasier, L. L. B. Rec- 
tor of Whitmore, county of Salop, to the 
Rectory of Cleobury North, in same coun- 
ty.—C. F. Wyatt, B. A. to to the Rectory of 
Broughton, Oxfordshire.—Rev, J.T. Hunt- 
ley, M. A. to the Rectory of Swinesford. 
- Births.) At his house in Nottingham- 
place, the Lady of Hans Busk, Esq. of a 
daughter.—The Lady of J. F. Lockhart, 
KEs«;. Tavistock-square, of a son.—At Doc- 
tors’ Commons, the Lady of Charles Ed- 
ward Fenton, Esq. of ason.—The Lady of 


F. Reade, Esq. of a daughter—In Gower- 


street, the Lady of John Henry Deffell, Esq. 
of a son.—In Upper Gower-street, the Lady 
of J. A. F. Simpkinson, Esq. of a son.— 
The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Butler, of Har- 
tow, of a son.—In Guildford-street, Russeil- 
square, the Lady of John Brander, Ksq. ofa 
daughter, still-born.—At Brompton, the 
Lady of the Rev. George Augustus Eliott 
Marsh, M. A. of ason.—In Doctors’ Com- 
mons. the Lady of Wm. Fox, Esq. of a 
daughter.—The Lady of Thomson Bonar, 
Esc. of a son.—In Seymour-place, Lady 
Katherine Halkett, of a son.—The Lady of 
of Lieut.-Colonel Carey, of the 57th Regi- 
ment, of a daughter—At Camberwell Vi- 
warage, the Lady of the Rev. Edward Smyth, 
ef a son.~ In Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Mrs. G. 
Marriott, of a son.—The Lady of Wiliam 


Jones, Esq. Marshal of the King’s Bench, 
London, of a daughter, being the eleventh 
child within fourteen years.—Mrs. Bunning, 
of Bernard-street, of ason.—The Countess 
of March was safely delivered of adaughter, 
at his Lordship’s housein New Noriolk- 
streef.— At Greensted Hall, the Lady of Ma~ 
jor Ord, of the Royal Artillery, of a son.— 
Mrs. Hull, of Cooper’s- row, ot a son.—The 
Lady of Captatn George Simpson, of a son, 
still-born.—At her house in Upper Grosve- 
nor-street, the Lady of the Hon. Gerard 
Vanneck, of a son.—In Heértford-street, the 
Lady ot Maor Edward Wildman, of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, of a daughter.—In Port- 
land. place, the Lady of N. B. Edmonstone, 
Esq. of a son.—Bediord-place, the Lady of 
Thomas Farrer, Esq. of a son.—Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, of a Prin- 
cess.—The Duchess of Cumberland, of a 
son. 

Married.) John Yones, Esq. of Guilford- 
street, to Caroline, second daughter of Sit 
Wm. Beechey, of Huviey-street.—Mr. Mor- 
gan of the Straiid, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Lloyd, same place.—B. Burton, Esq. 
of Pallerton, Carlow, lreiand, to Ann Grace, 
only daughter of W. Roberts, Esq. of Glou- 
cester-place.—J. G. Children, Esq. of the 
British Museum, to Mrs. Towers, of Ken- 
sington-square.— Mr. John Chambers, of 
Gracechurch-street, to Surah Elizabeth, eld- 
est daughter of John Morgan, E-q. of Hack- 
ney.—Joseph Howson, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, to Sophia Catharine, youngest 
daughter of the late T. Tuckett, Esq. of the 
island of St. Christopher.—James Irving, 
Esq. of Jamaica, to Judith Bowen, third 
daughter of the late’. Nesmyth, Esq. M. D. 
—John Nicholl, jun. Esq. of Hendon, ta 
Martha, daughter of Mr. Webb.—H. G. 
Pearson, Esq. of Islington, Middlesex, soli- 
citor, to Amy, only daughter of the late John 
Barter, Esq. of Poole, Dorset-—The Rev. 
John Ruddell, A. M. of Christ’s-college, 
Cambridge, to Mary, second daughter of 
the late William Peyton, Esq. of Brompton- 
crescent.—John Raine, Esq. of Great Co- 
ram-street, Brunswick-square, to Harriet, 
daughter of W. Boothby, Esq. of West- 
grove House, Sheffield, Yorkshire.—W. 
Wightman, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss 
Baird, of Rose-hill, Hampton.—At St. 
Olave’s Church, Southwark, Mr. John 
Carey, of the Stock Exchange, to Sarah, 
second daughter of J. T. Watts, Esq.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. James 
Prentice, of Southwold, to Caroline Amelia, 
sixth daughter of C. Brightley, Esq. of 
Bungay.— At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Arthur Macnamara, of Langoed Castle, in 
the county of Brecon, Esq. to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late William Lee, Esq. of 
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Anstey House, Hants—At %. George’s, 
Hanover-square, John Whyte Melvilie, Esq. 
of Mount Melville, in Fileshire, to Lady 
Catharine Osborne, ouly daughter of the 
Duchess Dowager ot Leeds.— At St. 
Mary-le-bonne Church, G. Matcham Turle- 
tov, Esq. ut the 6iu regiment of foot, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Geo. 
Best, Esy. oi Chilston Park.—.1 St. James's 
Church, the Rev. John Earle Welby, son 
of the late Sir Wiiliany Earse Welby, Bart. 
of Danton Hail, Lincolnshuwe, to Felicia 
Eliza, only daughter of the Jate Rev. H. A. 
Hoii.—At St. Andrew's, Holborn, David 
Carruthers, Esy. Assistant Commissary 
General to the Forces, to Sarah, only daugh- 
ter of John Proctor, Esq. of Grandra hiouse 
Monwmouthshire.—S. Milnes, Esq. Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square, to Mary Sophia, 
eldest daughter of James Milins, Esq. 
Windsor.—Benjamin Burton, Esq. second 
gon of the late Sir Charles Burton, Bart. 
of Pollerton, Carlow, Ireland, to Ann Grace, 
only daughter of William Roberts, -Esq. of 
Gloucester-pluce-—Chandos Leigh, bsg. 
only son of James Henry Leigh, Esq. M. ?. 
of Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, to 
Miss Wiles, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
S. Willes, of Astrop-House.-— At Lambeth 
Church, Griffith Williams, “Esq. of Cein, 
in the county of Anglesea, to Ann, youngest 
daughter of Henry Norton Willis, Esq. of 
Kennington Palace, and of Sunning Hill, 
Berkshire.—At Fulham Church, Mr. H. B. 
Elwell, of Staffordshire, to Hephzibah 
Eden, third daughter of R. Smith, Esq.— 
At St. James’s church, the Rev. J. Gibson, 
rector of Worlington, in the county of Sul- 
folk, to Mary Etizabeth, second daughter 
to J. Phillips, esq. of Pall-Mall—The Rev. 
G. T. Andrewse, only sop of the Dean of 
Canterbury, to Elizabeth Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Dr, Heberden, oi Upper Brook- 
street.— At St. George's, Hanover-squar-, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Rossmore, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Augusta Charteris, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Elcho, and sister 
to the Earl of Wemyss and March.—Mr. 
H.C. Field, surgeon, of Newgate-street, 
to Anne Sophia, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. T. Gwinnell, merchant, of Worcester. 
—At Hampstead, Frederick Albert Winsor, 
jun. esq. of Shooter’s Hill, to Catherine, eld- 
est daughter of J. Hunter, esq of Bruns- 
wick-square.—At St. Clement Danes, P. 
Cosgreave,_M. D. to Maria, eldest daughter 
ef the late Mr. J. Ford, of the Strand.— 


en 


E. H. Lechmere, esq. to the Hon. Maria 
Clara Murray, second daughter of the late 
D. Murray, Esq.—Mr. W. Y. Alban, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, solicitor, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Eenbow, Esq. of Meck- 
lenburgh-square.—At the house of the Kar! 
of Sefton, Charles Pascoe Grentell, Esq. 
to the Right Hon. Georgiana Isabella 
Moiyueux, eidest daughter of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Sefton. 

Died.— At. Upper Edmonton, Marga- 
ret, relict of the Kev. Dr. Lloyd, of Lynn. 
—At Elstree, Middlesex, Mr. Wa. Phip- 
pen, 74.—-At Romney Terrace, Westmin- 
ster, Js Moser, esq. late magistrate of the 
po! ce office, Worship-street—-In York- 
street, St. James‘s-square, Lady Asgill, wife 
of Gen. Sir C, Asgiil, bart.—The Rev. R. 
Caddick, D.D. late of Whitehall, and of 
Caddick Lodge, Fulham.—At Fulham, Ma- 
rianne, eldest daughter of J. Bowden, esq. 
19.—In Hampion Court Palace, Catherine, 
relict of the late C. Chester, esq. 78.—Mrs. 
A. Porter, of New North-street, Red Lion- 
square, 85.,—J. Shallis, esq. of Clerkenwell, 
78,—In Sackville-street, the lady of Lieut. 
R. Hardinge, royal horse artilery.—Lliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late J. H. 
Wackerbarth, esq. of Parson-street, 18.— 
In Bedtord-row, Mr. W. Criswell.—In Per- 
tuzal-street, J. Stratton, esq. ot Farthinghoe 
Lodge, Northamptonshire, and Hawling, in 
Gloucestershire, 38.—S. Newmen, esy. of 
Sion College-gardens.—At Kentish Town, 
C. Wyatt, esq. of Bediord-row.—G. Os- 
wald, esq late in the civil service of the 
Hon. East India Company.—The Rev. T. 
fz. Clare, B D. rector of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, and of Walmer, in Kent.—At his 
house in Queen Ann-street, West, Lieut, 
Gen, Sir J. Campbell, of Inverneil, bart. 
G.C.H. and K. S. F.—In Chester-street, 
Grosvenor-place, Hon. Arabella St. John, 
wile to Gen. the Hon. F, St. John, and sis- 
ter to the Earl of Craven.—In Bedford- 
square, P. Dauncey, esq. king’s counse!, 59. 
—<Athis residence, Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road, W. Wallis, esq. 82.—In Pert- 
land-place, William, fourth son of J. Vivian, 
esq.—At his house in Hans-place, Sir J. 
Morris, bart of Clasemont.—Eldred John, 
son of the Rev. J, Addison, rector of Icken- 
ham, Middlesex.—At Hanwell, Middlesex, 
Julia Henrietta, widow of the late Hon. and 
Rev. H. J. de Salis, D.D. count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


, a BERKSHIRE. 
| 2 first stone of the Reading Gas works 
was | by Alderman Annesley. The gen- 


tlemen of the committee celebrated the event 
by dining together at the Upper Ship inn. 
As the bill for erecting a new bridge af 
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1819.] Buckinghamshire—Cambridgeshire—Cheshire— Cornwall. 


Windsor has passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is expected the same will be erected 
immediately ; during which time the public 
will be conveyed across the Thames by a 
ferry boat, from Brocas Lane, Eaton, to 
Beer Lane, Windsor. 

A ringing match took place at Hurst fora 
silver cup and six beaver hats, by six sets of 
ringers; the cup was won in great style by 
the Reading youths, and the hats by the 
Mortimer youths: the ringing in general 
was performed in the best manner, and a 
great number of people attended. 

Married.) At Wantage, Lieut. W. Meadows, of 
the Royal Navy, to Miss Matilda Ansell, third 
daughter of W. A.—At Welford, A. 11. Perkins, 
esq. to Harriett, youngest daughter of the Rev 
W. Erratt, late Great Ualtingbury, Essex—At Kil- 
mersdon, F HH Synze, esq to Mary Anne, second 
daughier of J. Paget, esq. of Newbury House. 

Died] Ha:riot, the reliet of the late B. Brocas, 
of Woketield House, Berks, and of Beaurepaire, 
esq. 76—At Henley on-Thanes, Lieut. J. RB. Orms- 
by, R. N.—At Abingdon, Mr, Samuel Cripps. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Moarried.] Mr. R. Ketton, of Stoney Stratford, 
to Sarah, daughter ot the late Mr. J. Porter.—The 
Rt. Hon. G. R. Wubart, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
to Miss Ann Glover, 

Died,] At his seat, Chalfont House, T. Hibbert, 
esq. 74. . 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The road from Royston to Potton, through 
Kneesworth, Bassingbourn, Littlington, and 
the Mordens, is at length put into such re- 
pair, as to induce many travellers to take 
that Toute instead of the more circuitous one 
by way of Baldock, which they have hitherto 
preferred, in consequence of the bad state in 
which the road through those villages has 
been generally kept. 

Marricd.} At Willingham, Mr. G. Cockle to 
Miss Elizabeth Read—The Rev. J. Buddell, M. A. 
of Chiist’s coliege, Camoridge, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late W. Peyton, esq. of Brompton- 
crescent—J R Major,esq. B. A. of trinity college, 
Cambridge, to Maria, second daughter of the Rev. 
P. Jones, vicarof Abthorpe —Lient Willison, R.N 
to Miss Berry, daughter of the Rev. B. Rersy, of 
Thrivlow—At Chesterton. the Rev. T. D. Atkin- 
son, t6 Hannah, fourth doughter of tie late Dr. 
Stephen—The Rev, G. Wetsen, rector of Milton, to 
Elizabeth Lant, voungest daughter of J. J. Bul- 
lock, esq. of Faulkbourv-hall—}. Leader, esq. of 
Quendon, to Elizabeth. second daughter of W. Wil- 
liam-ou, of Huntingfield. 

Died.} At Cam»rdve. Mr. W. Gibson, 39. 

CHESHIRE. 

The south porch of Chester cathedral has 
been repaired and restored in a very inge- 
nious manner. 

A new bridge is building over the Elies- 
mere canal, in the city of Chester, connect- 
ing Foregate-street with Flookersbrook. 

Married.] At Nantwich, Mr. R. Brain, o! Ferry- 
bridge, Yorkshire, to Elizebeth youngest dauchter 
of the late Rev. G. Bireh, of Wybunbury -At Da- 
venham, J. Perrin, esq. of Liverpool, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of J Dudiey, esq. of Wharton 
Lodge—Mr. Rrodrick, solicitor. to Jane, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Chritchley, of Macclesfield. 

Died.] The Earl of Stamferd and Warrington, 
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lord lieutenant of this county Wis lordship was 
born Oct 1.1737, and married, in 1763, Henrierta 
Cavendish Bentinck, second daughter of William, 
second Duke of Portland. Hes succe ded ia bis 
litles and estates by his eldest son, George [arry, 
born in 1765—At Ruthin, Thomas Hughes, esg.~ 
Suddenly, Stephen Leeke, esq —Martha Lloyd, 66, 
relictof the late J L esy. of Warringion—At Stock- 
port, Mrs. Hope, formeily of Shudebill—eMrs. s. 
Smith, of Salford, widow of the late Mr. G. 8. 57~ 
M's. fomlinsona, of Thomas street, 47—J). Ho'royd, 
esq. of Statuland, 61~The infant son of R. Duan, 

esq. Southorpe Lodge, Do ifield—P. Wright, esq. of 
Tamwoith 76—At Cheadle, Mary, eldest daughter 

of the late Mr. T. Jepson, of Heston Norris—G, 

Whitley. esq of Norley Hall—At Strawberry Cot. 

tage, Stockvort, I. Washineton, e8sq.—Mr. Boaley, 

solicitor—R, Hairisou, esa. of Cheadle Bulkeley,a 

Magistrate for the counties of Chester and Lancast?r, 

89~—Mr. [ Downes, sen of Nantwich, 73—Miss 

Margeret Grant, daughter of W. G. esq. of Congle- 

ton. 


CORNWALL. 


Births.] At Helston, the lady of H. Borlase, esq, 
of a daug iter: same place. the taly of P. Vyvyar 
Robinson. esq. of a dangnter—At ilendea, St. Kew, 
Mrs Grose. of a danghter—At St. Austell, Mrs. 
Nottle, of ason: same place, Mrs. W. Roocvear, of 
ason—At Truro, Mrs. Trelour. of a dauchter—Mrs. 
W.S. Tre'eaven, ot a son—At Lansa!los. Mrs. J. 
Parkin of twins—\t St. Michael's Mount, Mis. 
Mitchell, of «a daughter: same place, Mrs Qliver 
Gluyas. of a danghter—Mrs. West, of a sen —Mrs. 
Jones, of a dauchter~— Mis. Os° of ason—A’ Fow- 
ey, the iady of Capt. Hearle, of a son anc 
Mrs. W. Mosshead. of Landreath, of a sou-—- irs. 
J. Morshead of Pelynt, of a son--Mrs. R. Thomas, 
of Treworgy, in Duloe, of a xon—Mis. | Bennett, 
of St. Gerinans, of a son--Mrs. {. A’Lee, of fal- 
land, of a soun—Mrs. J. Reynolds, of a danguter— 
At St Ives, the lady of the Rev. Mr Frankland. of 
a son-—The lady of ¢ apt. Ada os, of a dunvinter— 
The wife of Mr. R. tingstou. surgeon. of Liskeard, 
of a daughter. 

Marrwd] «St Hilary, Mr. I ‘Richards, of 
Goidsithney. to Miss Mary Taomas, of M wazion— 
At Fa'mouth, G. Abraham, esq to Miss Saue L,. 
Symons— \t St. Minver, Mr. S. Syinons, ot Treg- 
line., to Miss Joanna Collings, only daughter of J, 
C esq. of Roser a—At St. Austell. Mr C. Bennet, 
of Penryn. to Miss Avn Smith--At St. Agns. J, 
Williams, esq. to Miss tregalias, daughter of the 
late J. T. esq. of Goonvea—Mr. R. Uren, ot ine 
Dolphie cutter, to Miss E wabeth Uion. of Av 
Mr. J. Richards, preacher at the Independent cae 
pel, Mevacissey, to Miss Eligubeth Mortimer, of 
Whitchurch—At Bodmin, Mr. J Oliver. surveyor 
of the Bodmin turnpike roads, to Miss Mary Hos- 
kin—At Iiogan, Capt. M: Tonkio. of St, Agnes, to 
Mis Elizabeth Provis, of Pool—Mr. W Cloeg, of 
London, to Miss Geak, of St Germans—At Gluvixs, 
J. Steele. esq. of Southwark. Surrey. to Miss E M. 
Eaile, danghter of Mr RE. meicivant, Pearyu— 
At St Columb, Mr. Pomery, to Miss Bond—J. Tip- 
pet, esq. collector of the Customs in the port of 
Truro. to Miss Symens, daughter of the Kev Mr, 
S. of Fenck—Captain Sev tt, of the Princess Eliza 
beth packet, to Miss Coresw orth, daughter of Capt. 
C, of the Duke of Kent pa: ket—At Madron, Capt, 
W. Pender Roberts, R. N of Penryn, to Harriet, 
second daveliter of Capt. Rowlaud of Penzance 

Died } At Truro, J. Lanbiey. esq. barrack-inas- 
ter—At Lisbon, N. Peacock, esq: commander of his 
Majesty's packet Blucher—In Ridgway, G. So!tan, 
esg.—At Scilly, Mr. J. Austiv, barrack-master of 
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that garrison—At Truro, Mrs. Edwards, wife of J. 
E.—At West Looe, 79, Mi J. Tums. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Married} At Carlisie, Mi. J. Greddy, to Miss 
Jenne Graham—At Caldbeck, Mr. T. Robinson, to 
Mys. Scott, of Beck Stones—At Whitehaven, Mr. 
3. Sampson, to Miss E. Ffall—At Keighley, Mr. W. 
Bradley, of Halifax, to Mrs. Alien, widow of the 
late Mr. J} A.—J.Thomiinson, to J Suowdon—J. 
Henry, to E Oliphant—Ai St Cutbert’s, BE. Rust, to 
Mary Flutton—R. Robinson, to Ana Jackson— 
At Penrith, J. Connell, esq of Carlisle, to Eliza. 
beth, only daughter of M. Ifarrison, esq ot Pen. 
rith— At Stanwix church, J. Goendy, esq of Kendal, 
to Mis. Rousfield—At Crosscannonby, Mr. Tyson, 
aitomey, of UWiverston, to Miss Wilds, of Mary- 
port—At Hail, Mr. W. Bragg. to Miss Isabella 
Faylor—At Appleby, Mr. J. Brogden, to Miss Isa- 
beila Taylor, of Appleby—Cayt. R. Bell, of Mary- 
port, to Miss Jane Fe)!, dawghter of Mr. J. Fell, 
of Bank End—At Workington, J. Whiteside, esq. 
to Mrs. Catherine Tayton—At Penrith, Wm. Lan- 
easter, to Miss-Elizaveth Thatcher—At Netier- 
Devton, Mr. £. Lloimes, of Cleugh-head, to Miss 
Ann Waugh, of Low Houses—At Whitehaven, 
Capt. W. Nicholson, to Miss Sarah Mitchell—Mr, 
R. White, to Miss Mary Pratt—At Bridekirk, Mr. 
T?. Dalton, of Eagiesficid, to Miss Palmer, of Great 
Broeghtoa 

Died.] At Carlisle, at the Rev S Hartley's, 
Mr. Fieming, of U:swick, Lancashire, 73—Mr J. 
Bell, of Curmnmersdale—At Natland Cottage, near 
Kendal, 54, J. Morland, esq. late of Capplethwaite 
Blall—Tire Rev. T. Hayes, vicar of St Oswald's, 
Darliam—At Stamfordham, Mary, the wife of Mr. 
Jobling—At Skipton, Wm. Birtwhistle, erq 80, 
major in the Craven Volunteer Infantry—At Brow, 
Mr. G. Davidson, 19—At Penrith, Mary Wright, 
3%; Isabella Stewart, S—At Lilly Hall, Mr. T. 
Mownsey, 23-—At Gosforth, Mrs. J.Jackson, widow, 
76—At Greysouthen, R. Bell, 7i—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walker, of Whitehaven, 39—At Egremont, J. P. 
Paumier, 11, eldest son of Col. M. Paumier. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Clerical Industry.—A venerable minister 
of the establishment, in Derbyshire, walked 
24 miles, did duty at three churches, by 
reading prayers and preaching four times; 
he also baptized an infant, and churched 
the mother; published the banns of one 
couple, married another, and interred a 
corpse. He is seventy years of age ! 

Married.) At Saint Alkmaud’s Chareh, Derby, 
G. Lowe, esq. to Martha, only danghter of the 
inte Mr. BE. Chamberlain —At Charch Broughton, 
Mr. H Jackson, of Fotbury, to Miss Sophia Chaw- 
per, ot Lees Hall—J Grahem, esq. of Chesterfield, 
to Miss Lucas, second: daughter of the late T, 
Lucas, esq. 

Dicd.} At Hartshorne, Derbyshire, J. Taylor, 
esq. 44—At Brampton, Isabella yonogest daughter 
of A. Radford, esq. of Stoney Middleton—Gen. 
G. Garth, cotone!l of the 16th regiment of feot— 
Mr. J. Bingham, of Derby. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

There is now growing on a part of the 
giebe lands, at Uplowman, in Devonshire, a 
most promising crop of barley, nearly in 
fullear! The same field, last year, pro- 
daced somewhat more than thirty, bushels 
of barley per acre; and the present spen- 
teneous crop (for the ground has not been 


sown since the sprirg of 1818) is likely to 
exceed that quantity. 

Upwards of 20,0001. have been subscribed, 
and the funds are weekly increasing, far the 
purpose of making an iron rail road from 
Dartmvor prisons to Plymouth harbour. 

Births.] At Plymouth, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Meade, of Norton St. Philip, of a son—Mis R. 
Day, of East Brent, of a son—Of twin daughters, the 
lady of E. Coles, esq. clerk of the peace for this 
county—At Stonehouse, near Flymouth, the lady 
of Sir J. Gordon Sinclair, of a daughter—The lady 
of T Floud, esq mayor of Exeter, of a daugiter. 

Marvied.] At Fiymouth, Mr. G. Oak, dissent- 
ing ninister, to Sophia Gardner Soadby, only 
daughte: of W. Suadby, esq. of East Looe—Mr. S. 
Treeby, merchant, to Miss Mary Oake, daughter of 
E. Oake, esq —At St. Mary le bone, the Rev. R. 
P. Carrrington, 1ector of Bridford, Devon, to Ca- 
milla Anne, only daughter of W Adair, esq. of 
Great Cumberland-place—At Sidmouth, tha Rev. 
J. H. Braduey, of Hurcot, to Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of R. Kekewich, esq. of Sidmoutli—At 
St. Sidwell’s Church, the Rev. W. Cookson, rector 
of Hungerford, to Mary, second daughter of J. 
Neave, esq. of Exeter—At Lvrmington, Mr. Will- 
iug, to Miss L. Brutton—R. Tyser, esq. M.D. of 
Tiverton, to Arabella Maria, only daughier of the 
late P. Bayley, esq. of Nantwich, Cheshire—At 
Dawlish, by the Rev. C. O. Osmond, G. Gardiner, 
to Anne, fifth daughter of the late J. D Foulkes, 
esq.—At Salcombe, Capt. Armytage, of the Cold. 
stream Guards, to Charlotte Le Gendre Starkie, 
only daughter of the late L G, Starkie, esq of 
fluntroyd, Lancashire-—H. F. Lockyer, esq. of 
Plymouth, to Anne Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Wm, Curry, esq. of Southampton. 

Died.] At Ridgway, near Plymouth, G. Salton, 
esq. 45—Heonry, only child of J. Wapshare, esq. of 
Downton—At Exeter, the Rev. L. Williams, 37 
years vicar of Whitchurcli—Capt. J. Hawkins, 
paymaster in the South Devon Militia—At Ash- 
burton, Mr. S. Tozer, attorney at law—At Broad- 
elist, near Exeter, the Rev. M. Barton—At Exee 
ter the Rev. R- Lremonger, vicar of Wherwell, 
Tlants, 40—At his seat, at Dartington. 50, Arthur 
Champernowne, esq —The lady of E. Eyre, esq. of 
Lansdowne Orescent, Bath—At Montrath, L. 
Walrond, esq. eldest son of the late J. Lyous Wal- 
rond,esq.—At Sidmouth, Col. Garhett Walsham, 
of Kuiill Court, Hereford, 48. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Births.} At Weymouth, the lady of Col. 
Hlorner, of Mells Park, of a son—At Lackham 
House, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Tufnell, of a son. 
—The lady of the Rev. W. Macdonald, vicag-of Bi- 
shop’s Cannings, of a son. 

Married} At St. Iohn’s Church, Mr. 1. Bart- 
lett, of Weymouth, to Miss lane Hunter—At Str. 
Philip’s, by the Rev. Mr. Day, Mr. W. lones, to 
Miss Harriot Flood. eldest daughter of Mr. T. 
Flood, brandy merchant—At St. Michael’s, the 
Rev. R. Bickell, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
I. Andersom, esq. of Clifford’s, in the island of 
Iamaica. 

Died.} At Dorchester, at a very advanced aze, 
Mrs. Bristed, widow of the Rev. N. Bristed, for- 
merly vicar of this town, rector of Stourton Caun- 
dle, &c. 

DURAAM. 


Married.} 1. Ilawks, esq. of Gateshead, to 
Frances lane, eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Hawks, jun. ¢sq-—Erancis Bellow, esq. of the na- 
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tive infantry, to Ann, only daughter of the late 
S. Temple- esq. of [Hylton Castle. 

Births.) At Halston, thelady of P. Vyvyan Ro- 
binson, esq. of Nansioe, Cornwall, of a daughter—- 
At Toppesfield Rectory, Mrs. Lewis Way, of a 
daughter—At Debden Hall, Mrs, W. Campbell, of 
actill-born child, 

Married] James, second son of J. Thurtell, 
esq. of Bradwell, near Yarmouth, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. D. Holt, of Lexden—At West 
Ham, R. Kerrison, esq. of Panxworth, to Miss A. 
M. Dawson, of Stratford—W. R. Robiuson, esq. of 
Walthamstow, to Jane, fourth daughter of Thos. 
Maltby, esq.—Mr. R. Horner, of the Hythe Farm, 
Little Baidfield, to Julia, second daughter of W. 
Davies, esq. of Radwinter Hall—At Brightlingsea, 
Lieut. G. Beazley, R.N. to Miss Fletcher, only 
daughter of Mr. Fletcher—Mr. W. Burbidge, mer- 
chant, of London, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. W. Erratt, late curate of Great Halling- 
bury—I. Leader, esq. of Quendon, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of W. Williamson, esq. of Bunt- 
ingford, Herts—At Harwich, Capt. Cust, of the 
3ist regt. to Miss Ward, daughter of the late Col. 
Ward, of the East India Service—George, youngest 
son of I. Clarke, esq. of Wanstead, to Sarah, eldest 
daugliter of A. Bryson, esq. of Snaresbroek house. 

Died.] At Beverley Cottage, Colchester, 65, 
Lieut. Col. B. Harris, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service.—At Colchester, 30, 
Randolph, 6th son of the late I’. Baines, of Hal- 
stead—Mrs. Manning, of Woolverstone, 80—Mrs. 
Oddy, wife of Mr. J. O. of Stock—At Great 
Chesterford, Mrs, Cottingham, wife of Mr. R. C. 
—Mrs. Brown, wife of Mr. J. B. of Great Bar. 
field, 23.—At Leyton, Mrs. Hibbert, 74—Mary, 
wife of S Chamberlayne, esq. of Ryes, and only 
daughter of the late W. Brockett, of Spains Hall 
T. Leader, esq. of Broxted—Mr. F. Tomlinson, of 
Maldon, 3d son of the late J. T. esq. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Pucklechurch, the lady of the 
Rev. George Crabbe, of a son, 

Married. At Haresfield, Baron Charles Philip 
de Thierry, of St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mid- 
dlesex, to Emily Rudge —The Rev. John Ford, of 
Eastington, to Caroline Rudge; both daughters of 
the’ Rev. Archdeacon Rudge—At Ashchurch, 
near Tewkesbury, Mr. T: Hobbs, of Natton, to 
Miss Davidson, of ¥iddington—Michael Corbett, 
esq. of Lower Quinton, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Robert Arkell, of Whit- 
tington-court—At Lingridge, Mr. Henry Adams, 
to Miss Jennings, only daughter of Mr. John Jen- 
nings, of the former place—Mr. Thomas Jennings, 
to Miss Ann Medlicott—At All Saints, Gloucester, 
Mr. Walter, to Miss Jones—At Thornbury, Tho. 
Gwynn, esq. to Margaret, eldest daughter of tlie 
~ late Obed Thurston—Mr. Thomas Freer, of Weed- 
ley, to Miss Sarah Gwinnett, second daughter of 

r. P. Gwinnett, of Bishop’s Cleve. 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mrs. Selwyn, widow of 
H. OC. S. esq. lieut.-governor of the island ot 
@ontserrat—At Cheltenham, Mrs. Snell, relict of 
” P28. esq. of Whitley Court—Mrs. Brunt of Cross 
@treet, Tenbury—Mr. Robert Whittall, of the 
Heath, near Tenbury—Joseph Williams, esq. late 
Moat Court, Malvern, 83—At Holly Cottage, 

tenham, Thomas Entwistle, esq. father to the 
y of T. Coutts, esq. banker, London—At Nor- 
buildings, Gloucester, Mrs. Howell, 62, widow 





‘Of the Rev. J. H. 33 years rector of Cluttom—At 
his residence in Cheltenham, Thomas Holl, esq. 
63—At Cheltenham, the Rev. Dr. Ward, senior 
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Prebendary of Ely Cathedral, and rector of Cot~ 
tenham, in Cambridgeshire. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


An experiment was made in Portsmouth 
harbour on Wednesday last, of the ma- 
chinery for propelling ships in a calm, the 
invention of Lieut. Burton, R. N. which has 
been fitted on board his Majesty’s ship, 
Active, Capt. Sir J. Gordon, K. C. B. when 
it was found to answer the intended purpose 
extremely well, and it is likely to prove of 
great utility. The weather was moderate 
at the time of the trial, and the ship was 
moved through the water at the rate of 
nearly three miles an hour, against the tide, 
which was running at the rate of about half 
a mile an hour. It is calculated that in 
places where there is little or no tide, ships 
may be propelled by this machinery at least 
five miles an hour. 

Birth.] The lady of Captain Shakespear, ef 
Exton, of a son. 

Married.} At Boldre Church, in the New 
Forest, H. Ilayter, esq. of Eden Vale, Wiltshire, 
to Eliza Jane, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Haylyn, esq. of Highbury Terrace, Middlesex— 
At Whitchurch, Randle Woodfield, esq. of Wel- 
lington Cross, to Miss Martha Mullenor, of Steel 
—F. Morgan, esq. of Mid'ington-place, to Louisa 
Grenfell, 2d daughter of the late W. G. Lobb, esq. 
Commissioner R. N.—G. M. Tarleton, esq. of 6th 
feot, to Louisa, daughter of the late G. Best, esq. 
of Chilston-park. 

Died] Ather seat, Highfield-park, the Right 
Hon. Lady Pitt, relict of the late General, the 
Right Hon. Sic W. A. Pitt, K. B.—The Rev. R. 
Iremonger, Vicar of Wherwell, near Andover—At 
Winchester, 22, Lieut. II. M‘Dermott, of the Oth 
regt. of foot, second son of Lieut. Col. M‘Dermott, 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst—J. D. 
Penleaze, esq. of High Cliff House, near Clirist- 
church. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.| At Byford, near Hereford, Lieut. 
J. W. Stiles, R. N. to Sarah-Fowler, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. L. Maxey, rector of that 
place—At Puddlestone, J. Beresford Turner, esq. 
of Miles Hope, of Middlestone, to miss M. Collins, 
of Brockmanton Hall—R. H. Symons, esq. Meend 
Park, to J. D. Tolson, daughter of R. H. Tolson, 
esq. Woodland Lodge, Somersetshire—Lieut. E. 
Maxey, R. N. of Byford, to Eliza Hells, second 
daughter of the late R. Haslefoot, esq. Boreham, 
Essex—At St. Peter’s, Hereford, Mr. C. Lloyd, of 
Hanley-court, to C. Poyntz, third daughter of Mr. 
M, P. Matthews, woolstapler, of Hereford—At 
Foy, J. Harris, esq. of Hereford, to Frances, fifth 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Jones, of Foy. 

Died.] At Ross, 68, Mr. R. Cotes, formerly of 
Dormington Court, in the county of Hereford— 
Mrs. Cox, late of Hereford, 38—In Hereford, the 
Rev. R. Underwood, rector of St. Nicholas, Vicar 
of St. John the Baptist, and custes of the college 
of Vicars Choral, 75—Mary, wife of J. F. Mason, 
esq. of Aldenham Lodge. 

A head ef brocoli was cut in the garden 
of Mr. Fisher, of the turnpike-gate on the 
Ashford road, near Maidstone, the weight 
of which was 10lbs. in circumference, it 
measured 20 inches, and it was 22 inches 
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over. The part measured was only that in- 
tended to be brought to table. 


Hop Intelligence.—The accounts from 
Canterbury, state a very unfavourable ap- 
pearance of the vine, with a great increase 
of flies and vermin. The estimated duty is 
now 95,000]. and prices have advanced full 
10s. per cwt. 

Births.} At Chevening, the Countess Stanhope, 
of a daughter—The lady of Demetrius G. James, 
esq. of Ightham Court Lodge, of a son—In Can- 
terbury, the lady of the Rev. T. Bennett, of a son. 

Married.|] AtEastry, Capt. Sir Thomas Staines, 
R. N. Knight Commander of the most Honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath, and Knight of 
the Order of St. Ferdinand, and of Merit, of the 
Kingdom of Sicily, to Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Robert Tournay Bargrave, esq. of Eastry-court. 
—At Lenham, Mr. R. N. Whitnall, of Milton, to 
Miss 8S. Head, third daughter of Mr. Head, of 
Lenham—William Ockenden, esq. of East Guide 
ford, Sussex, to Miss S. Pankhurst, of the same 
place—At Cante:bury, Mr. Marten, to Miss S. 
Tapliu, late of Blockley—Mr. Edward Norwood, 
ef Dover, surgeon,to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Pilcher, of River—At Folkestone, 
Mr. R. Wooldridge, to Miss EB. Squire; same 
place, Mr. E. Wood, to Miss A. Hopkins—At 
Lewisham, Joseph, sen of G. Hawks, esq of 
Blackheath, to Frances Jane, eldest daughter ef 
the late W. Hawks, jun. e3q.—At Stone, Isle of 
Oxney, the Rev.\J. Moris, of Windsor, to Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of the late T. Ilodges, esq. of 
Appledore—At Horsemonden, Mr. B. Pawley, to 
Miss Aun Wilbey—At Teynham, W. Gascoyne, 
esq. of Bapchild, to Sarah, second daughter of W. 
Whitehead, esq. of Teynham—At Dover, J. H. 
Latham, esq. to Harriet Stringer, only daughter of 
E. Broderip, esq. M.D.—At Seven Oaks, Mr. J. 
Bartram, of Lewes, Sussex, to Miss Field, of Brad- 
bourn-vale—W. Bailey, esq. of Tunbridge Castle, 
to Mrs. Sanders, relict of T. Sanders, esq.—The 
Rev. F. Cox, B A. of Lincoln college, Oxford, to 
Matilda, youngest daughter of W. Holship, esq. of 
North C:iay—At Plumstead church, the Rev. A. 
Evans, of Sandhurst, to Anne, third daughter of 
Capt. Dickinson, of Bramblebury hous?, Wool- 
wich, 

Dicd.] At Milton, Mrs. Webb, widow, SQ—At 
Bidienden, Mrs. Friscilla Weston, 21—At Selling, 
MrJ, Andrews, 8°—At Sandwich, A. Smithers, 
esq. 82—At Blean, Miss L. Sparkes, 19—At Wit- 
tersham, Miss E. Walsingfeld, 19~—At Rochester, 
Mrs. M. Parfect, 98—At Chatham, L. Cohan, son 
of Mr. A. Cohan, 18—Mrs, Miller, of Ewell, West 
Farleigh, 88—At Tonbridge, Mr. Nightingale, 5¢— 
At Swadling, Mr. J. Barber, 94—At Whitstable, 
Mr. J. Moon, 50—At Folkstone, J. Minter, esq. 83 
—At Hawkhurst, Catherine, the wife of J. Greg- 
son, esq.—At Lower Hardres, D. Gregory, esq.— 
Mrs. Smith, wife of the Rev. J. Smith, of Wood 
nesborough—The Rev. T. G. Clare, rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and Walmer, Kent—At Fa. 
vershaw, Mary, wife of Mr. G. Lacy, 45—At Gil- 
lingham, Elizabeth, wife of T. Frame, esq. of 
Queen’s Elms, Che!sea—Mrs. Butler, wife of Mr. 
Butler, Holborn lane, Chatham, 25—At Deptford, 
Mr. W. Butler, shipwright, late of Chatham, 25— 
At Cranbrook, Mrs, Pethurst, widow, 80—At 
Debtling, Mrs: E. Hawkins, 8¢—At Bromley, 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the late Rev. W. 

, rector of Norton, in this county, 21—Mr. 
~ Haigh, of the ordrance department, Woolwich, 
a. 
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LANCASHIRE. 


Births.} At Alderley Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. E. Stanley, of a son. 

Married.} Rev. J. E. Welby, son of the late 
Sir W. E. Welby, bart. of Danton Hall, to Felicia 
Eliza, only danghter of the late Rev. H. A. Iloll. 
—B. E. Thornton, esq. ef Whittington Hall, to 
Augusta, yonngest danghter of N. Vall, esq. of 
Brighton and Maidenhead—At Manchester, W. 
B. Hudson, esq.—Capt. Armytage, of the Cold- 
stream guards, second son of Sir G. Armytage, 
bart. of Kirklees, Yorkshire, to Charlotte Le 
Gendre Starkie, oviy daughter of the late Le 
Gendre Starkie, esq. of Huutroyd. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Marricd.] At Loughborough, Mr. G. Riddle, 
of London, to Lucy, secoud daughter of Mr, 
Staveley—At Southwell, Mr. Fox, solicitor, to 
Miss Boot—At Lockington, Lieut. Col. F.S. Mil- 
ler, C. B. of Radway Grange, Warwickshire, (iate 
of the Inniskilling dragoons,) to Georgiana Sibilla 
Story, fifth daughter of the Rev. P. S. of Locking- 
ton IHall—J. D. Barnard, esq. of Custon, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Cross, of Woodbo- 
rough. 

Died.| S. Cotterell, M.D. of Hinckley, 63—At 
Melton Mowbray, Mary, the daughter of T. Fin- 
low, esq. Of Leamington Spa, 25—The Rev. P. 
Story, one of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county of Leicester. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


An extraordinary mortality amongst 
sheep is complained of in some parts of this 
county. The lambs, which were not parti- 
cularly well kept last year, die in numbers 
this season : and, though the fall of lambs 
this year has been very good, the number 
raised will not be above an average. The 
loss of sheep on some farms is very serious 
indeed. 

Birth.) Viscountess Cranley of a daughter. 

Married.] W. logelow, jun. esq. of Boston, to 
Jean, second daughter of G. Kilgour, esq. of [ligh- 
bury Grove. Middlesex—Mr. J. Black, of Framp- 
ton, to Miss M. Bontoft, of Boston—Mr. J. Best, 
of Spalding, to Miss A. Morton, of Boston—At 
Spalding, Mr. J. Gostolow, to Miss S. Tippo, both 
of that place—At Gainsburgh, J, Hewardine, esy. 
of the Hampshire Light lufentry,.to Mrs. Beau- 
mont, widow of the late G. Beaumont, esq. 

Died.) Mrs. E. Ctifton, relict of the late Mr. 
C. of Boston, 74~At Beau Manor Park, J. Herrick, 
esq.—Mrs. Gill, wife of Mr, J. Gill—At Gretton, 
Mrs. Boon, wife of W. Boon, esq.—At Spalding, 
H. Measure, gent. 75—Mrs. Torkington, relict of 
the late W. Torkington, esq. of Lincoln, 82. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
A meeting ofthe coal merchants of New- 
port, and the proprietors of collieries in its 


‘neighbourhood: (at which every colliery, 
working the brown ash coal, with the ex- » 


ception of one only, was represented,) was 
held at Newport; when distressing state- 
ments of the present situation of the trade 
were made, and a universal conviction pre- 
vailed of the absolute necessity of speedy 
relief. Great numbers of workmen have 
been discharged from the collieries within # 
short space of time, and others have sur 


pended their workings. 
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NORFOLK. 

Births.) At Norwich, the lady of the Rev. E. 
S$. Thurlow, of a daughter—At Barningham, the 
lady of J. T. Mott, esq. of a son. 

Married.) Mr. G. Whittby, surgeon, ef Upwell, 
to Miss Maria Callis Eccles, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Wm. E. of Elton, MWunts—J. Heycock, gent. of 
Norton, to Miss Lewiu, of Thrussington Grange, 
Leicestershire—J. Barnard, esq. of Ouston, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. Cross, of Wood. 
borough—The Rev. J. Gibson, Rector of Worling- 
ton, to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of J. 
Phillips, esq. of Pall Mall—The Rev. T. Fawsett, 
of Nayland, to Elizabeth, only daugliter of the 
late W. II. Davis, esq.—C, Lipscomb, esq. of Al- 
ton, to Anne Maria, youngest daughter of Mr. 
S. Maulkin, of Bury—W. C. B. Goodwin, esq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Bramby, Yoxtord— Mr. J. Seaman, jun. of Melton, 
to Louisa, only daughter of Wm, Clarke, of Hales- 
worth—I. Preston, esq. Barrister at Law, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Sit T. Beevor, bart. of 
Hethel-hall—Mr. T. Theobald, of Norwich, to Miss 
Rath Clifton, of Yarmouth—Mr. Wm. Page, to 
Miss Sarah Cutting, of Norwich—I. Preston, esq. 
to Mary Ann, danzhter of Sir. T. Beever, bart. of 
Hethel—Mr. J. P, Royston, of Old Broad-street, 
London, to Mary Ann Smith, only daughter of the 
late Wm. Haylett, esq. of Norwich—At Swaffham, 
the Rev, Wm. Dowell, Vicar of Locking, Somerset, 
to Charlotte Theresa, second daughter of the Rev. 
Chancellor Yonge—Mr. Pain, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Martin, of Ellough-hall. 

Died.} Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. R. Clack, 
Norwich—At Yarmouth, Jemima, youngest daugh- 
ter of Dr Girdlestone—Miss Smith, daughter of 
D:. Jas. Smith—At Mactishall, Ed. Donne, esq.— 
Mis. Elizabeth Hunt, of King-street, 65—N. J. 
Wodehouse, the eldest son of the Hon. Col. Wode- 
house, of Wilton Park—At Yarmouth, 45, Capt. 
Mortishead, of the Mariner—Mrs. Mary Jay, 59— 
Mrs. Sarah Gee, 94—Mr. E. Proctor,65--At North 
Walsham, 13, son of Capt. Simpson—At Loddon, 
83, Mrs. Catherine Reynolds, wife of TR. gent. 
—J. Doggett, gent. of Mendham—67, Capt. S. 
Gunton, of Yarmouth—87, J. Symonds, gent. of 
Trowse Mill gate—T. S. Dixon, esq. of Saham 
Toney—At Mattishall, 75, Mrs. Crisp, relict of J. 
C. esq. of East Dereham—At Pulham parsonage, 
Ed. the infant:son of the Rev. C. Boutell—In 
Bank-place, Mrs. S. Thompson—Westwick-house, 
J. B. Petre, esq.—47, Mrs. Mary High, wife of Mr. 
J. H. of Beighton, near Acle—At Breckles, 19, 
William, the son of Mr. J. West—At Tottenham, 
58, Mr. J. Finch—45, Mrs. Flower; wife of C. 
Flower, esq. of Norwich—At Hempnall, the Rev. 


_C.M. Donne, Vicar of Hempnall and Barningham— 


At Norwich, Mrs. Beevor, widow of the Rev. G. 
B. late of Wilby. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRBE. 

Birtis.] At Keldwick Hall, the wife of the 

Rev. T. F. Wilson of a son—At Bishop Auckland, 
Mrs. Jonn, wife of Mr. Wm. I. of a son—In Hui, 
the lady of C. Wray, esq. of a daughter. 
" Married.} At Rothbury, Mr. Redhead, of 
Whitton, to Margaret, second daughter of Ed, 
Pringle, esq. of Snitter—Mr. Terry, surgeon, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of R. Scriven, esq. of 
Castle Ashby. 

Died.}] At Wesden, 42, Major Alexander Camp- 
bell, commanding the Royal Artillery. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Births.] At Neweastle, the lady of J. Wilkinson, 
esq. of a son—At the Rectory, Lockington, the 
lady of the Rev. F. Lundy, of a daughter. 


Died] Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 22, Sarah, the wife 
of J. Gray, esq.—J. Bailey, esq. of Chillingham, 68 
—At Newcastle, C. Stuart, youngest son of Capt. 
J. Hanter—Hanriiot Jane, second daughter of Mr, 
J. Dails—R. Green, esq. of South Shields, 63, many 
years senior magistrate of that place. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Ornithology.— As a person was in the 
flelds, near Colwick, Nottingham, a few 
days ago, he made a curious discovery of 
four birds lying together, and with-every 
appearance of having been dead a con- 
siderable time. Their beautiful red plumage 
and uncommon appearance, denoted that 
they were not natives of this island; and, on 
taking them home, they proved to be Vir- 
ginia nightingales. They have been stuffed, 
and have been inspected by many gentle- 
men and others. How they came into 
such a situation, all lying together, is yet a 
mystery. 

Married.) Worksop, T. E. Maw, esq. to Miss 
Freckieton. 

Died.] At Mansfield, in his Slst year, G. Cart- 
wright, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.) At Dunstrew, Betty Cierke Chamberlyue, 

daughter of the late Sir J. C. bart. 94, 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Died.] Whittlesea, Peter Desbrosses, esq. 81—~ 
Mary Anne, daughter of R. Tomblin, esq. of Edith- 
weston, 21—Whissendine, Mr. Roadley, 64—Mr. 
Wynn, 48, of Hacconby, formerly of Birththorpe— 
Gedney Marsh, 30, Miss C. Sers, youngest daughter 
of the late P. Sers, esq. of the above place—At 
Gedney Dyke, Elisabeth, the wife of J. Thim- 
bleby, 49. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Shrewsbury Election.—The contest for 
the representation of this Borough is ter- 
minated. Mr. Mytion was returned duly 
elected. The following is a correct state- 
ment of the total amount of each day’s poll 
from the commencement of the struggle : 

Ist day. 2d. sd. 4th. 
Mytton, 34 85 130 170 
Corbett, 34 | 80 138 162 

5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. 
Mytton, 222 268 805 384 
Corbett, 205 245 256 287 
Majority for Mr. Mytton 97. 
Melksham Spa.—The crutches with 
which the lately afflicted Captain Edgcumbe 
used to walk, are fixed up in the Pump- 
room at Melksham Spa, with a card thus 
inscribed :—“ These crutches are placed in 
this Pump-room by Captain Edgecumbe, 
R. N. in commemoration of an effectual 
cure (made on him) of a complication of 
disorders, attended hy excessive debility and 
rheumatic affection, by application of the 
Melksham Saline Aperient and Chalybeate 
Spa.” 

Births.) In Stanley-place, the lady of the Rev. 
R. Massey, of a son, being her twenty-second 
child. 

Married.] Rev. W. J. Hughes, vicar of Car- 
dington, to Selina, eldest daughter of G. Corser, 
esq. of Whitchurch—Captain Buchanan, R. N. 
to Matilda, second daughter of J. Dalbiac, Esq.— 
At Ludlow, W, Cullis, esq. R. N. of Gopfo:d Cot- 
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tage, Herefordshire, to Mary, fourth daughter of 
the late Job Walker Baugh, esq.—W. Perks, esq. 
of Sutton Hill, eldest son of the late J. Perks, esq. 
of Saredon Hall, Staffordshire, to Sally, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. G. Haslewood, of Bridg- 
north. 

Died.] Francis, son of the Rev. F. Marston, 
vicar of Stokesay, and Member of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford—The youngest daughter of Mr. Hulse, 
of Roddington—E. Knapp, esq.—In Highfield 
Park, the Hon. Lady Pitt, relict of the late Gene- 
ral, the Right Hon. Sir W. A. Pitt, K. B. &c.— 
At Stapleton, the Rev. E. Boys, rector of that 
place—At S. Smith’s, esq. Charlotte-street, Port- 
Jand-place, Samuel Kenyon, esq. late of Ludlow— 
At Oswestry, the Rev. John Lloyd, rector of Liani- 
hangel, 82—W. Moss, second son of W. Phillips, 
esq. of Chetwynd House—Mrs. S. Easthope, wife 
of Mr, Easthope, of Millichope Park—At Withing- 
ton, Mr. Cooke, of Shawbury—Mr- J. Southern, of 
Kempton—R. Betton, esq. of Great Berwick, ma- 
jor in the Shropshire Militia, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Births.) At Freshford, the lady of the Rev. G. 
Bythesea, of a son—At Pucclechurch, the lady of 
the Rev. G. Crabbe, of a son—The lady of Dr. 
Nayler, of a daughter—At Belle-Vue Ilonse, West- 
bury, the lady of E. Franklin, esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of the Rev. T. Grenfield, jun. of a daugh- 
ter—In Brock-street, the lady of Colonel Scroggs, 
of a daughter. 

Marricd.} H. Lucas, esq. of Stout-Hall, Gla- 
morganshire, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late P. Tottenham, esq. of Clifton—Timothy, Pow- 
ell, esq. of Brislington, to Eliz. Hungerford, eldest 
daughter of the late Walter Powell, esq. of Maes- 
gwynue House, Carmarthenshire—Rev. R. Win. 
sloe, of Taunten, rector of Forrabury, to Emma, 
daughter of the late J. S. Patten, esq. of the Friary, 
Lichfield—At Caerleon, Mr. C. Savery, of Bristol, 
to Mary, eldest danghter of the late A. E. Butler, 
esq. of Caerleon—At Queen-square, R. Sulivan, 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late E. Filmer, esq.—T. Ramsay, bart. of 
Balmzin, to Miss Chisholm, of Chisholm—At Bris- 
tol, the Rev. Joseph Baynes, of Horsley, Glouces- 
tershire, to Ann Day, daughter of Mr. Joseph Ash, 
Union-street--At St. Mary Redcliff Church, Mr. 
Sainuel Bryant, to Mary; also Mr. Hezekiah Davis, 
Redcliff Crescent; to Ann, daughters of Mr. J. W. 
Lancaster, Guinea-street—At St. James’s church, 
John Sparkes Byers, esq. captain in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Mary, eldest daughter of John Hopkins, 
esq. of Wesimoreland-Cottage—At Stowey, the 
Rev. William Owen, vicar of Almeley, Hereford. 
shire, to Miss Raindle, of North-Perrot—At Taun- 
ton, Richard Harcourt Symonds, esq. Meend Park, 
Herefordshire, to Jane Dennis Tolson To!son, only 
daughier of R. H. Tolson, esq. Woodland Lodge— 
At Winterbourne, Mr. W. Player, of Wells, to 
Miss Mary Taylor, of Frenchay—At Brislington, 
Charles, second son of J. &, Williams, esq. of Long 
Ashton, to Anne, second daughter of the late J. H. 
Kater, esq.—Mr. Wilkins, of Melksham, to Miss S. 
Smit, of Bristol--At Farleigh, Mr. John Bishop, 
to Miss Penny Collier—H. Synge, esq. second 
son of the late Sir Robert Singe, bart. to Mary Ann 
second daughter of John Paget, esq. of Newberry- 
house—At Clifton, the Rev. Richard Hodges, of 
Woolhope, Herefordshire, to Anne Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. John Foley, vicar of 
Newent—At Walcott, John Muxloc Wingfield, 
eldest son of John Wingfield, esq. of Tickencote- 


>. 
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house, Rut!and, to Catherine Anne Harriet, only 
daughter of siarry Lancelot Lee, esq. of Coton 
Hall, Salop.—P. E. Coates, esq. of Stanton Ceurt, 
to Sarah, second daughter of the Rev. J. Hall, 
vicar of Chew Magna, and grand-daughter of the 
late Rev. Francis Blackburne, archdeacon of 
Cleveland, York. 

Died.) At Clifton, 73, Mr’. Hutchenson, widow 
of John Hutchenson, esq.-——4é, Mary, wife of James 
Chapman, esq. of Holt, near Bradford—At Hes- 
tercombe, near Tauntcn, Jobn Tyndale Warre, esq. 
lieut.-colonel of the East Somerset yeomanry— 
Elizabeth Catharine, relict of Phillip Ball, esq. 
Minehead—At Batli, 21, Matilda, wife of coionel 
Robison, 24th Regiment—Ip Lansdown Crescent, 
Mrs. Charles Moysey, wife of the Rev. Dr. Moy- 
sey—South-parade, Miss Janes, daugliter of the 
late George James, esq.” solicitor—Elizabeth, the 
wife of B. H. Bright, esq.--James Forsyth, esq. 
late a captain in the Kins:’s Dragoon Guards— 
At Kingsdown, Mr. Francis Smith, 70—At Bath, 
William Wightman, esq.—A* Broadclist, near Exe- 
ter, the Rev. Montague Burton, for many years 
rector of that parish—At Shirehamptor, Lady Mary 
Meares, daughter of the late and sister of the pre- 
sent Earl of Kingston, und wife of George Meares, 
esq. of Clifton—7, Anna Maria. eldest child of Dr. 
Pritchard, College-green, Bristol—aged 20, Hester, 
youngest daughter of Edward Edwards, esq. of 
Sand—70, Mrs, Marsh, wife of C. Marsh, esq. of 
Barr, near Taunton—Mr. F:ancis Alcock, cadet in 
the service of the Hon. East India Company, and 
son of colonel Alcock, of Taunton—At Launceston, 
79, Mr. John Acres. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The trade of Wolverhampton is in a most 
miserable state. The order of things there 
is completely inverted. Now, the last re- 
source of a starving journeyman is to set up 
master ; his employer cannot find him work, 
on which there is any possible profit, and 
is therefore obliged to discharge him ; the 
poor wretch then sells his bed, and buys an 
anvil, procures a little iron, and having ma- 
nufactured a few articles, hawks them about 
to the different merchants, for what he can 
get: and thus. the manufactured article 
fetches very little more than the price of 
the raw material ! He might have previously 
received 10s. a week as a servant; but now 
he is lucky if he gets 7s. as a master manu- 
facturer. 

Birth.] At Aldridge, the lady of the Rev. Wm. 
Scott, of a son. 

Married.) At Honeybourne, C. Corbett, esg. of 
Lichfield, to Amelia, thirc daughter of the late T. 
Holland, of Mickleton--A: Madeley, G. Chune, of 
Coalbrookdale, to-Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. 
J. Hornblower. 

Died.] R. Harrison, esq. of Cheadle Bulkeley, 
Cheshire,39 ; a magistrate for the counties of Ches- 
ter and Lancaster.—Benj. Barratt, 77, clerk of the 
Collegiate Church, Wolve: hampton, fifty-four yeais 
—Smith Child, esq. eldest son of the late Admiral 
Child, of Newfield, 50—At Cheadle, Mr. Ingleby. 


SUFFOLK. 


St. Mary Tower Organ.—The Right 
Hon. the Harl of Dysart, the High Steward 
of the Corporation of Ipswich, has contri- 
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buted the sum of 50]. towards the repairs 
which have been determined on in the organ 
of St. Mary Tower Church. 


Marvried.} The Rev. H. G. Phillips, rector of 
Great Welnetham, to Frances, fourth daughter of 
Capt. Thomas, of Dover-place, Kent-read—D. 
Alexander, of Hingham, to Miss Susan Atmore, of 
Foulden—Wm. Pigg, to Miss Ann Rose—M, Harte 
to Miss Sarah Carr, all of Hingham—The Rev, T. 
Fawsett, of Nayland, to Elizabeth, only danghter 
of the late W. H. Davis, esq. Jamaica—C. Lips- 
comb, esq. of Alton, in Hampshire, to Ann Maria, 
youngest daughter of S. Maulkiu, of Bury—W. C. 
B. Goodwin, esq. of Yoxford, to Charlotte, young- 
est daughter of the late Mr. Barmby,.of the same 
place--The Rev. J. G:bsom, rector of Worling- 
worth, to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of J. 
Phillips, esq.—W. H. Hayward, of London, to Miss 
Crisp, of Bury—At Lakenheath, W. Clarke, esq. 
of Thetford, Norfolk, to Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of R. Eagle, esq. of Lakenheath Hall—wW. S. 
Hunt, esq. of St. Clement’s Danes, London, to 
Miss Lock, of Newmarket. 

Died.] At Cawston, Mis. Walpole, 100—W. Al- 
len, ship ewner, Lynn, 72—At Beetley, Alice, 
youngest daughter of the late N. Raven, of Scul- 
thorpe.—At Loddon, Mrs. C. Reynolds, wifg of 
T. Reynolds, gent.—J. Spalding, esq. of Long 
Melford—At Norton, B. L. Clayton, esq.—At Lex- 
den, near Colchester, J. Thurtell, second son of 
J. T. esq. of Hobland. 


SURREY. 


Births.] At Mitcham Grove, the Lady of Sir T. 
Ackland, bart. of a son. 4 

Married.] At Streatham, the Rev. J. T. Tyron, 
Rector of Bulwick, Northamptonshire, to Sarah, 
only daughter of the Rev. J. Whalley, of Balham- 
hill. 

Deaths.]} At his seat, Birdhurst Lodge, near 
Croydon, Samuel Davis, esq. late a member of the 
Court of Directors of the Affairs of the East Judia 
Company. 


SUSSEX. 


Married.] At Wareham, D.F. Haynes, esq. of 
Lonesome Lodge, to Mary, second daugliter of Sir 
T. Shelley, bart. of Field-place. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Married.) Lieut. Colonel F. S. Miller, C. B. of 
tladway Grange, to Georgiana Sibilla, fifth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. P. Storey, of Lockington Hall, 
Leicestershire.—S, Marindin, esq. to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Iddins, esq. of Summerfield 
House, near Birmingham—At Stowey, the Rev. 
Wm. Owen, vicar of Almeley, Herefordshire, to 
Miss Raindle, of North Perrott, Somerset. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The foundation stone of the Public Li- 
_brary and Music-room to be erected at Mal- 
vern, by the liberality of Edward Foley, 
esq. of Stoke Edith, was laid by the Rev. 
H. Card, vicar. The site of this intended 
edifice is peculiarly convenient, being placed 
between the two hotels, and adjoining the 
new walk called Devereux Terrace. 


Died.] The Hon. Arabella St. John, wife to 
Goneral, the Hon. Frederick St. John, and sister 
to the Earlof Craven, 45—Joseph Speneer, of Hur- 
fott Mills, near Kidderminster—Near Broadway, 


Mrs. Walsh Porter, relict of Prince Walsh Porter, 
esq.—Johna Tolley, esq. of Elmley Green, near 
Droitwich, 60—At Kidderminster, Francis Best— 
At Kidderminster, Thos. Willis, 73—Mrs. Rowe, of 
Eckingtoa. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Births.] At Acorn Bank, the wife of C. Poyntz 
Ryne, esq. of a son—The wife of Mr. T. Hutchin- 
son, of East Percy-street, of a soun—At Cheswick 
louse, the wife of J. Strangeways Donaldson, esq. 
of a daughter, 


WILTSHIRE. 


A crop of hay was last month ricked in 
excellent order, from a field of Mr. Scott's, 
of Sherborne. 

There is a field of barley now in full ear 
on Radipole estate, near Weymouth, the 
property of E. Henning, esq. 

Births.] At Lackham-house, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Tufnell, of a son—The lady of the Rev. M. 
Slinger, of a daughter—The lady of the Rev. E. 
Goddard, of Cliffe Pypard of a daughter—At Belle. 
Vue house, Westbury, the lady of E. Franklin, esq. 
of a daughter. 

Married.} At Hambledon, F. Morgan, esq. of 
Middlington place, to Louisa Grenfell, second 
daughter of the late W.G. Lobb, esq. commis- 
sioner, R. N.—At Westbury, Mr. T. Sambrocks, of 
Wigmore, to Miss Sambrocks, of Aston—At White- 
parish, Mr. G. Bowden, to Miss Ann Tucker—At 
Someford Keynes, the Rev. F. R. Barker, vicar of 
Teynton, Oxfordshire, to Julia, eldest daughter of 
the late G. Chawner, esq. of the elms—At Sarum, 
Capt. J. Fawson, of tie late @d batt. 59th regt. to 
Emma Goodenough Goddard, youngest daughter of 
the late J. H. G. esq. of West Woodyates, Dorset. 

Died.} At Doncaster, Miss Tulip, daughter of 
H. T. esq. of Brunton House, near Hexham, 11, 


YORKSHIRE. 


The distress at Leeds is so great, that it is 
under consideration to afford from the parish 
funds means for conveying some hundreds 
of the cloth-manufacturers and families to 
the Cape of Good Hope or Canada! 

Birth.|] At Leeds, the lady of Major Lynch, 
63d regt. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Darfield, near Wakefield, Mr. J. 
W. Graham, of Mansfield, to Sarah, eldest daugh.- 
ter of the late G. Brooke, esq. of Old Moor house 
—At Northallerton, W. Bayley, esq. of Stockton- 


-upon-Tees, to Miss D’Oyley, daughter of Major 


D’Oyley, late of Sion EHill, near Kirby Wiske—At 
Cottingham, Mr. J. Cochran, of Newland, to Elea- 
nor, youngest daughter of J. Cochran, esq. of Blay- 
don—At Newburn, Mr. I. Powell, of Denton Burn, 
to Miss Isabella Hall, of Callerton—At Durhan, 
Mr. J. Allinson, to Miss Margaret Coulson —At 
Hamsterley, Mr. W. Watson, of Bedburn, to Miss 
E. Townes—H. Taylor, esq. of Crofton, to Mrs. An- 
derson, youngest daughter of Captain J. Stavers, 
of North Moor—At Gainsborough, Lieut Mewar- 
dine, of the army, to Mrs. Beaumont, widow of the 
late Mr. B. wharfinger—At Bristol, near Leeds, Mr. 
Tulloch, of Newcastle, surgeon, to Margaret, younge 
est daughter of the Jate W. Battye, esq.—H. Sorby, 
of Hall Carr, to Miss Amelia Lambert, second 
daughter of the late W. L. esq.—At Leeds, T. Bent- 
ley Locke, esq. to Miss Mary Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter of B. Winter—At York, Mr. Carter, of Alford, 
Liacolnshire, to Miss Harriet Taylor—J, Booth, esq. 
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eldest son of T. B. esq. of Killerby, to Jane, third 
daughter of the late C. Wright, esq. of Cleasby—At 
Boynton, C. Winn, esq. of Nostall Priory, to Pris- 
eilta, youngest daugiter of Sir W. Strickland, of 
Boynton, bart. 

Died.] W. Chaytor, esq. vice-lieutenant of the 
North-Riding of the county of York, 86—Mr. II. 
Graham, architect, son of the Rev. J. Graham, of 
York, 24—- At York, the Rev. F. Quentric, 77—At 
Scarborough, Mrs. Temple, the lady of Dr. Temple, 
Bedford-square, London, 55—At North Walsham, 
the son of Capt. Simpson, 18—- ~—— Stamp, esq. of 
Queenborough, 80-~-The Rev. T Hayes, M. A. vicar 
of Oswald's, Durham, and one of the minor canons 
and precentor of that cathedral, 86—At Widmore, 
Thomas, second son of G. Telford, esq. formerly of 
York—At York, A. Boulby, esq. late of Whitby, 
61: same place, Anna Maria, wife of J. Crompton, 
esq. of Esholt Hall. 


WALES. 


Birth.] In Bangor, Carnarvonshire, the lady of 
W. Williams, esq. of Peniarth-uchuf, of a son. 

Married.| At Haverfordwest, Timothy Powell, 
esq. of Brislington, to Elizabeth Hungerford, eldest 
daughter of the late Walter Powell, esq. of Mes- 
gwynne House--S, Fox Parsons, esq. of Cwmiwr, 
to Felicia, daughter of George Haynes, esq. banker, 
Swansea—Arthur Macnamara, of Langoed castle, 
Bieconshire, esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late William Lee, esq. of Anstey house—At Llan- 
gludwen, Carmarthenshire, William Garrick B. 
Schaw, esq. captain 46th regiment, to Emma Hart, 
only daughter of Evan Protheroe, of Dolewilliam, 
esq. M.D.—At Hawarden, Mr. John Healing, jun 
ef Parkgate house, to Miss Mary Bithell, only 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin B. of Shotton, Flint- 
shire—At Brecon, John Wilkins, esq. of Cui, late 
sheriff, to Miss Williams, of Brecon — William 
Griffith Williams, esy. of Cefn, in Anglesea, to 
Ann, daughter of Henry Norton Willis, esq. of 
Kensington Palace. 

Died.] At Welsh Pool, the Rev. I. 14. Wiiliames, 
vicar of that parish—Mrs. Hamer, of Rhiw-danty, 
Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 61—Colonel James, of 
Pantseisson, Pembrokeshire—Colonel Garbett Wal. 
sham, of Knill Court, Radnorshire, colonel of the 
regular militia—At Oswestry, the Rev. J. Lloyd, 
rector of Lilanfihangel, Montgomeryshire, and of 
Thorpe, Derbyshire—John Tunno, esq proprietor 
of the Boverton estate, in Glamerganshire. This 
truly respectable merchant is said to have accumu- 
lited the immense fortune of 750,000!.—Jane, wife 
of J. Roberts, esq. of the Royxl Monmouth and 
Breckon regiment—At Bellan place, Ruabon, Den- 
bighshire, R. Jones, esq.—At Tyglyn, Cardigan. 
shire, the Rev. Alban Thomas Jones Gwynne, 68— 
Elizabeth, wife of John Syarrow, esq. and youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Charles Chambers, of 
Dolycorsiwyu, Montgomeryshire. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Grampian Hills were completely 
illuminated a few nights ago by a large 
brilliant meteor from the N. N. W, of Perth, 
which was visible about two minutes, and 
threw an intensity oflight. Its diameter ap- 
peared to be about that of the moon. 


Births.] At Broomhill House, Mrs. Bruce, of 
a daughter—The lady of Wm. M'Kenzie, esq. of 
a daughter—At Edinburgh, the lady of F. Head, 
esq. royal engineers, of a son—-At Aberdeen, the 
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lady of Dr. J. C. Ogilvie, of a daughter—At Bower, 
Wick, Mrs. Smith, of a son—At the manse of 
Kilconquhar, Mrs. Fernie, of a daughter—At his 
house in George-street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Major-General John Hope, of a son—At Edin. 
burgh, Countess of Flahault, of a daughter—Mrs 

Wm. Smith, Brown-square, of a daughter. 

Marvried.] J. Cay, esq. of North Charlton, 
Northumberland, to Emily, second daughter of W. 
Bullock, ¢sq.—Andrew Sword esq. Mulgalhead, to 
Mrs. Brock, Falkirk—At Damfries, John Symons, 
esq. M.D. to Harriet, yougest daughter of the late 
Flugh Maxwell, esq.—At Glenstockadale, Appin, 
Lieut. Donald Campbetl, late of the 57th regt. to 
Jessy, eldest daugliter of the late Caps. Anderson, 
of that place—At Orchardston, Lieut. Col. Max. 
well, of the 30th regt, to Miss Douglas, daughter 
to J. Douglas,esq. of Orchardton—At Tiviot Row, 
Dr. James Saunders, Lecturer on the Practice of 
Medicine, to Miss Megget, only daughter of the 
late John Megget, esq. merchant, Edinburgh—At 
Leith, Mr. Archer Brown, me:chant, Leith, to 
Miss Mary Johnston, eidest daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Johnston. 

Died.] Jane Hamilton Craufuird, daughter of 
Archibald Craufuird, writer to the signet— 
At Inzievar, James Ilarrower, ¢sq.—At Inveresk, 
Archibald Skirving, portrait painter—At Badulla, 
in Ceylon, Thomas Wyllie, esq. surgeon in the 
service of the Hon. Eas: India Company at Madras 
—At Summerfield, Mrs. Jacobina Todd, 71, wife of 
George Fulton—At Portaskaig, island of May, Mr. 
Johu Hill—At Perth, Major Christopher Seton, of 
Ballinblae—At Orchardfield Place, Leith Walk, 
Mr. Alexander Bell, pursur, Jate of his Majesty's 
ship Lee—At Greencroft, near Annav, Mrs. 
Catherine Johnston, wife of Colonel Douglas, of 
Greencroft, 62—At Elgin, Dr. Thomas Stephen, 
physician, 75—-The Rev. Walter Stewart, of Alves 
—At Clunmore, Miss Fowler, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. James Fowler, late Minister of Urquhart— 
At Aberdeen, George Gordon, 15, youngest son of 
George Gordon, esq. of Auchieuchries—At Glas- 
gow, Dame Elizabeth Campbell, wido of the late 
Sit Hampbrew Trafford Campbe!!, of Asknish, 
Sheriff Deputy of Argylshire—At Kaillen, North 
Uist, Marrion Macqueen, wife of Murdoch Mac- 
leod, esq.—At Ashgrove, Miss Jane Coull, daughter 
of James Coull, esq.—Greyfriars, near Elgin, Mrs. 
Munro, of Newmill, 84--At Edinburgh, J. Young, 
esq. of Bellwood, Perthshire. 


IRELAND. 


Births.] In Limerick, the lady of the Rev. W. 
Magrath Fitzgerald, of a son—In Ennis, the lady 
of John Tydd, esq. of a son and heir—At Port, 
county Clare, the lady of Hugh O’Loughen, esq. 
of a daughter—In Limerick, the lady of Captain 
Maitin, of the Clare Militia, of a son--At Katl- 
keale, Limerick, the lady of Wm. Powell, esq. of a 
son—At Earl’s Gift, the lady of the Rev. Sir Johu 
Lighton, bart. of a son—At Castle Lake, Clare, the 
lady of Captain Jolin Gabbett, of a son and heir— 
At Shannon Lodge, Limerick, the lady of Edward 
Lloyd, jun. esq. of a daughter—The lady of Henry 
Smith, esq. of Annsbrook, of a son—In Drogheda, 
the lady of Captain Pollock, of the 43d Light In- 
fantry, of a daughter—At Wexford, the lady of H. 
Butler, esq. of a daughter—In Limerick, the lady 
of Captain lohnson, of a daughter.—At Cairhill, 
Kilmarnock, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton (daughter of 
Vise. Gert) of a son—At Newry, the lady of Major 
Hamilton, Inspecting Field Officer of the northers 
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district of Ireland, of a son—At Newbattle Manse, 
Mrs. Thomson, of a son—At Guardinci’s row, the 
Hon. Mis. Browne, of Brown hill, Carlow, of a 
son—In Upper Merrion street, Mrs. Wm. M‘Caus- 
land, of a daughter—In Temple street, the lady of 
Geo. Maunsell, esq. of a daughter—At Thurles, 
the lady of Patrick Quin, of a son—At Buttevant 
Castle, Cork, the lady of Sir J. C. Anderson, bart. 
of a daughter—At Fermoy, the lady of G. Walker, 
esq. of a daughter—At Rutland square, the lady 
of Edward Eyre Maunsell, esq. of a stiil born child 
—The lady of Joseph Cooke, esq. Cordangan, Tip- 
perary, of a son and heir—At Bracklin Castle, 
Westmeath, Lady Eleanor Fetherston, of a son and 
heir—At Paradise, Clare, the lady of J. Scott, esq. 
of a son—At Fortfergus, Clare. the lady of Mathias 
Woodmason, esq. of a son—At Kilfeacle, ‘Tippe- 
rary, tie lady of Dennis Scully, esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

Married.}] W. Byrne, of Grangemore, Wick- 
low, esq. to Miss Covolang--At Clonmel, Mr. J. 
White, to Sarah, second daughter of the late Mr. 
J. Taylor—M. Sankey, esq. of Rockwell, Tippe- 
rary, to Eleanor, third daughter of H. O’Hara, of 
Q'Ilara brook, Antrim—At Doneraile, Il. M. 
Smith, esq. of Balinetrea, to Priscilla W. Creagh, 
of Castle, Widenham—Lieut. Col. Weymss, of the 
S0th regiment, to Miss Ball, only daughter of the 
jate HP. Ball esq. of Carmarthen—Major W. L. 
Wood, of the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment, to 
Frances Mary, eldest daughte: of C. Johanson, esq. 
—C. P. Leslie, csq. of Glass Louzh, Monaghan, to 
Christiana, youngest daughter of the Jate G. Fos- 
bevy, esq. of Adare Farm, Limerick—J. Short, of 
Pallas, Tipperary, esq. to Marianne Louisa Fitzge- 
rald—J. Cumming, esq. of Naplee, to Miss Magee, 
eldest daughter of W. Magee, esq. of the Lodge, 
near Belfast—The Rev. J. J. Fictcher, of Glan- 
more, to Miss Conway, of Merrion-square, and 
Dunran, Wicklow—Lieut. Col, Pakenham, eldest 
son of the Hon. Admiral Pakenham, to Catherine 
Jane Ponsonby, only danghter to C. B. Barker, 
esq, of Kilcooly Abbey—P. G. Dumoulin, of Ste- 
phen’s-green, to Susanna, daughter of the late W. 
Beeby, esq.—R. J. Theodore Orpen, esq. of Cork, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Rev. R. 
Stack, of Enginah—J. Reynolds, esq. lieutenant 
in the royal navy, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
J. Hoelan, es%}.—At Renown, Westmeath, Major 
Vandeleur, of the 16th regiment, to Euphemia, 
eldest daughter of Col. Caulfield, Roscommon Mi- 
litia—R. Townsend, jun. Cork, esq. to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the late Col. Mellifonti—W. 
Coyle, esq. of Lougher, to Anu, eldest daughter 
ef R. Reilly, esq. of Milestown, Meath—At Anna- 
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trim, H. Cornelius, jur. esq. of Mentrath, Queen's 
County, to Ellen, daughter of A. Fitzgerald, esq. 
of Castletown—J. R. Barry, esq. of Donoughmoie, 
to Ann, relict of the late J. Stack, esq. of Cork— 
John Marshall, esq. captain in the Qist regiment, to 
the Hon. Miss Butler, daughter to Lord Dun- 
boyne, of Richmond Barracks—At Athloue, R. 
Armstrong, esq. of Enly House, Tyrone, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late W. Potts, esq.—J. 
Hewlett, esq. of Raheen, Clare, to Constantia, 
daughter of the late F. Drew, esq. of Drewsbo- 
rough—R, Archbold, esq. eldest son of J. Arch- 
bold, of Davidston, Kildare, esq. to Mary, on'y 
daughter of J. Copeland, of Inn’s.quay, esq. 
Deaths] In Wate:ford, Mrs. Skottowe. wife of 
Edinond Scottowe, esq.—Mrs. Quan, wife of Thos. 
Quan, esq.—At an advanced age, at Anstown, Wa- 
terford, Heury St. George Cole, esq.—At Moss 
Vale, Longford, Thos. Barbor, esq.—In Cork, Mrs. 
Westropp, wife of Alderman Westropp, of that city 
—At Bandon, the Rev. Patrick Geran, O. S. F. 100 
—At Lotapark, near Cork, the lady of Jas. Roche, 
esq.—Kingsmil! Pennefather, esq. of Newpark, 
Mligh Sheriff of Tipperary—At Spearvale, Cavan, 
Wm, Spear, es]. 81—Catherine Jane Ponsonby, 
only daughter of C. B. Barker, esq. of Kilcooly 
Abbey. Tipperary. —In Gardiner's place, Mrs, 
Browne, relict of Nicholas Browne, esq.—George 
Burleigh, esq. 00—Walter Nevill Byrne, «sq. one 
of the principal officers of his Majesty’s Excise— 
At Emevale, near Arklow, Colonel Christmas—At 
Mount Nugent, Cavan, James Henry Cottingham, 
esq. barrister at law—Henry White, esq. of Ems- 
grove, Cork, 86—The lady of John Nagle, esq. of 
Rockvale, Cork—Corvell, Kerry, James Hilliard, 
esq. of Killoncrim——At Harristown, Queen’s 
County, George Steel, esq.~In Clonmel, Mrs. May, 
relict of the late Rev. Thomas May.—At Clara, 
King’s County, John Finucane, esq.—Henry Bun- 
bury, esq. of Bunbury Lodge, Carlow.—At Bay 
View, near Tralee, James Connor, esq.—At the 
Cove of Cork, Joseph O’Brien, esq. lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy.—At Camas, Limerick, Miss Anu 
Gubbins, second daughter of the late William 
Gubbins, esq.Lieut.-Gen. Barton, 59, thirty-nine of 
which he served in the 2d Life Guards—At Santa- 
Martha, Mr. A. Morron, eldest son of Mr. J. Mor- 
ron, formerly of Ormond's-quay, Dublin—At Ievers- 
town, Clare, Mary, youngest daughter of Wm. 
levers, esq.—In Limerick, Mrs. Connell, wife of 
John Connell, esq.—At Downing, near Kilworth, 
of an enexpected attack of apoplexy, J. Hendley, 
esq.—At Castle Mary, Cork, Col. Mountford Long- 
field, Member for the city of Cork in many succes- 


sive Parliaments. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
ene — = 
WE have again to apologize to numerous Correspondents for the non-insertion of their 
favours; in consequence, however, of various new arrangements, we shall presently be 
enabled amply to gratify both their wishes and our own. 


We feel grateful for the hints of our several friends, of which we shall most certainly 


avail ourselves as far as possible. 


Our Commercial Report will hereafter be considerably enlarged. 
We have occasion to repeat, that Theological Disquisitions are not admissible. 
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ERRATA. 
Page 215 Col. 2, Line 19, For partly, read poultry. 


»» last but 1, after the word things, read, that the capitalist. 
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33 


$2, 
18, 
15, 
15, 
25, 


for ewes, read cows. 

from bottom, for wet, read met. 

from bottom, for first, read post. 

after evaporate, add, it. 

for painted besides his other studies, read exhibited besides 
his unezhibiied studies. 
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ACCOUNT of the author of ‘No, 595 of the 
Spectator, 235 

Acid, sorbic, 349 

Ackerman’s patent axles, observations on, 63 

Acts of the British legislature, 59 Geo. 3d. 
358 

Advocate’s library, Edinburgh, account of, 
298 

America, trade to India by, 481 

American water-burner, 263 

Ancient Egypt, 352—ancient'biidge, 352 

Anecdotes of Garrick, Gough, Curran, Wal- 
ter Scott, Lord Avonmore, 43—of a dog, 
119—Dr. Goldsmith, 143—Took, and Por- 
son, 445 

Annals of the Fine Arts, observations on the, 
135 

Antar, a Bedoueen romance, 60 

Anti-British prejudices, 138, 259 

Anticipation, 327 

Arabian proverb, 326 

Arabia, Seetzen’s travels in, 31 

Arabic professor, account of Mr. Lee the, 
349 

Arezzo, description of, 209 

Arthur, anecdote of king, 17 

Artificial breakwaters, 99 . 

Asia, observations on the climate of, 39 

Aspasia, Mad. de Stael’s portrait of, 415 

Astronomical! calendar of Professor Bode, 495 

Athens, Lord Byron’s residence at, 391 

Austrian Arch-Dukes Tour, 297 — De- 
scription of Edinburgh, the Advecates Li- 
brary, Bettering House, Literary Societies, 
Churches, &c., ‘Leith, Caledonian canal, 
301—Universities, Professors, &c., Mus- 
selburg, Haddington, Dunbar, Berwick, 
Alnwick, Newcastle, 402 

Axles, observations on Ackerman’s patent, 63 

Backle?’s exhibition of stained glass, 456 

Bank-notes, Society of Arts Report on, 162 

Bankrupts, 77, 180, 269, 361, 462, 558 

Bards, origin of the Welsh,16 ~~ = = 

Barrow’s voyages to the Arctic regions, 62 

Begging friars, 302 

Bells, on the ringing of, 485 

Bel more, travels of lord, 165 

Belzoni, the traveller, account of, 165 

Bibles, prosecution of booksellers for selling, 
74 

Bict’s account of the Shetland isles, 412 

Bishop of Norwich and the Moravian Epis- 
copacy, 510 

Biaquiere's description of Trinidad, 118, 

Blight of trees, 501 

Boat, newly. invented iron, 458 

Bode’s Astronomica) Calendar for 1820, 495 

Breakwater at Plymouth, 97 

British Gallery, exhibition at the, 167 

British sailor, intrepidity of a, 143 

——-— character in the 17th century, 493 

Brown the elder, and Brown the younges, 
compared, 410 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 66, 


Bucke and Kean, observations relative tw 
Messrs., 357 

Burns, an ‘unpublished poem of Robert, 234 

Byron’s juvenile poems, observations on, 1— 
anecdotes of, 193——chasacter and poetry 
of, ado—travels i in Greece, 389—Thoughts 
on reading the last Canto of his Childe 
Harold, 527 

Cabinet, 130, 234 

Cambrian antiquities, 16, 301 

Camoens, remarks on the life and writings of, 
220 

Campaign of 1815, by Gen. Gourgaud, 56 

China, American trade to, 481 

Cleland, anecdotes of John, 512 

Coal, various sorts of, 521 

Cleopatra, Madame de Stacl on the character 
of, 289 

Clerical wit, 141 

Clermont windows, exhibition of, 456 

Climate, causes of the change of, 39 

Coach, a patent safe, 176 

kney pastoral, 133 

Comets, new,70 

Commercial, &c, Reports, $1, 179, 269, 361, 
461 

Commerce of India, 481 

Confessions of a condemned malefactor, 26 

Considerations on the Poor Laws, 394 

Copy-right Act, remarks on, 175 

Cos, some account of the island of, 391 

Cowper a plagiarism of, 325 

Chalk drawings, observations on the exhibi- 
tion of, $21 

Crimea, antiquities of the, 73 

Criticism of the present day, 324 

Culloden anecdotes, 9, 120, 235 

Cure for the dry-rot, 457 


Curran, anecdotes of, 43 


Currents in the Straits of Messina, 228 
Custom of saluting people when they sneeze, 
130 


~~-Cymri, some account of the, 17 


Danish literature, 387 

Davy, Sir H. onthe Herculaneum MSS. 417 | 

Debating Society, 308 

Decay of timber, cause of the, 323 

Dibden’s Bibliographical Tour, 460 

Distillation of coal, 73 

Dividends niade, 78, 182,27 1, 363, 464, 559 

Dog, anecdotes of a, 119 

Dog of Galloway, 73 

Doncaster, on the means of supplying provi- 
sions, 215 

Drama, remarks on the, 172, 264, 355, 548 

Druids, notices respecting the, 301 

Dry-rot in timber, remasks on the causes of 
the, 328 

Dry-rot, cure for, 457 

Dupin’s account of the breakwater at Ply- 

mouth, 97 

Dwarf of Naples, a tragic-comedy, remmarks 
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Eclipse of 1816, remarks on the solar, 495 

Edinburgh, Austrian Arch-Dukes’ description 
of, 300 

Edinburgh Review, inconsistency of the, 232 

Education, Watkins’s defence of public, 2% 

Eloquence of silence, 420 

Encouragement due to artists of Our own 
country, 50 

English manners in the 17th century, 493 

Epitaphs, curious, 325 

Epsom salts, oxalic acid, 256 

Evadne, a tragedy, remarks on, 172 

Exhibition of SirJ. F. Leicester’s pictures, 354 

Exhibition at Somerset House, 450 

Exhibition at the British Gallery, 167 

Exhibition of chalk drawings, observations on 
the, 321 

Exhibition of Mr. Fawkes’s gallery, 456 

Expediency of cash payments considered, 414 

Fasbionable phraseology, 226 

Faux, memoirs of Peter Gale, 120, 223, 308 

Fawkes’s gallery of drawings, 456 

Felt, new mode of manufacturing, 70 

Fine Arts, 50; 167, 258,353, 450, 54 

Florence, a tour round, 206 

Flour, means of detecting adulterated 457 

Fluctuations in fashionable phraseology, 226 

Bossil tree, 69 

French gold coin, 257 

Fungus, account of an extraordinary, 69 

Furs, an article of trade with China, 483 

Garrick, anecdote of, 43 

Gavin, on the dry-rot, 457 

Genius, the modern standard of, 387 

German literature, 71 

Ghent in 1819, a description of, 310 

Ginseng-root, an account of the, 483 

Giesecke’s Greenland Museum, 255 

Glasgow, the Austrian Arch- Dukes’ account 
of, 402 

Glass, Backler’s exhibition of stained, 456 

Gold, medicinal properties of, 73 

Golownin’s account of Japan, 147 

Gough, anecdote of Mr. Richard, 43 

Granger’s Sugar Cane, Dr. Johnson’s re- 
marks on, 163 

Gray, anecdote of, 326 

Griffiths, the bookseller, 512 

Haddington, the Austrian Arch-Dukes’ ac- 
count of, 403 

Hamburgh Saving Bank, 500 

Hamlet, remarks on, 326 

on the grave-digger, 41 

Haydon exhibition, 321 

Herculaneum M.SS., Sir H. Davy on the, 417 

Highland peasantry, condition of the, 504 

Highmore on the standard of Genius, 387 

High Notions, a farce, remarks on, 175 

Historian, a-philosophical, 142 

Historians, on the conduct of, 127 

Holyrood House, Austrian Arch-Dukes ac- 
count of, 297 

Hungarian gypsies, account of, 111, 406 

Icelandic literature, 164 

India, account of the American trade. to, 463 

Insects, transmigration Of, 501 

Hon boat, 458 





Iron rendered malleable, 453 

Iron, process of smelting, 522 

Italians, a tragedy, remarks on the, 355 

Jamieson on a passage in Shakespeare, 41 

Japan, Climate of, 148—origin of the Japa- 
nese—religion, 149 

Jenkin on planetary motion, 108 

Johnson’s, Dr. Samuel, observarions on the 
‘* Sugar Cane,” a poem, 103—Prayers, 326 

Journal of a Tour in England, by the Aus- 
trian Arch-Dukes, 297, 402 

Junius, enquiries concerning, 385, 510 

Kean versus Bucke, 357 

Kleist, accunt of the life and writings of Von, 
497 

Knights Templars, enemies to Christianity ,15 

Lampblack, mode of making, 522 

Language in which an historian should 
write, 36 

Lee, the Arabic professor, 349 

Leicester, account of the gallery of Sir John 
F., 354 

Leith, Austrian Arch-Dukes’ account of, 298 

Lester’s new discovery in optics, 263 

Leycester, notice of Sir Peter, 37 

Lewis, original letter of Monk, 133 

Life-boat, newly-invented, 263 

Literary curiosities, 256 

Literary reports, 75,175, 264, 361, 460, 554 

——— mistake, 326 

Literature, account of Danish, 387 

» public market for, 230 

Lizard, new species of, 255 

Lloyd’s account of Von Kleist, 500 

Lock and the Bishop of Norwich, 509 

London in the 17th century, 493—London 
and Paris, 493 

Lost Pocket Book; or New Pilgrtim’s Pro- 
gress, 23 

Loyalty, singular instance of Welsh, 17 

Luther, prophecy of the appearance of, 392 

Luther’s Marriage, account of, 213 

Lymington iron works, 521 

Machinery, Advantages and disadvantages of 
the use of, 123 

Madoc, adventures of prince, 18 

Manuel, unpublished seenes in, 236 

Market for public literature, 230 

Marriage of Martin Luther, 213 

of Figaro, 264 

Maxwell, of Orchardston, Sir Robert, 399 

Messina, Currents in the Straits of, 228 

Meteoric iron from Baffin’s Bay, 73 

stones, 254 

Meteorological reports, 81, 178, 556 

Meteorology recommended as a study, 495 

Modern standard of genius, 387 

Moiree, metallique, 70 

Moravian Episcopacy,and the Bishopf Nor- 
wich, 509 - 

Mudie’s national medals, 332 

Musical instruction, remarks on, 62 

Musical instrument, account of a new, 263 

Musselburgh, the Austrian Arch-Dukes’ ac 


count of, 402 
National medals by Mudie, 339 
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New inventions, 53,176, 263, 359 
Newtonian theory asserted, 293 
New year, on ringing in the, 485 
Nomades, account of the, 112 
Northern star, a poem, 528 
Norwich, errors of the Bishop of, 509 
Novel punishment, 327 
Nuge Literarie, 321 
Oak bark, observations on, 41 
CEdiphone, a new musical instrument, 263 
Old Monthly Magazine, inconsistencies of 
the, 57 
Old year, on ringing out the, 485 
Oratorios of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
264 
Origin of Saving Banks, 500 
Orinoco, importance of the river, 118 
Oxalic acid, 254 
Panax quinquefolia, origin of, 484—~an arti- 
cle of commerce, 484 
Paris in the 17th century, 493 
Patents, new, 53, 176, 263, 359 
Patronage of British genius, 171 
Pauperism, increase of, 127 
Pearl fishery of Panama, 257 
Pedestrian accelerator, 178, 263 
Persia, Sir R. K. Porter’s travels in, 459 
Philosophical Historian, 139 
Pictet, advantages and disadvantages of ma- 
chinery, by Professor, 123 
Pitt Club, song on the anniversary meeting 
of the, 528 
Planetary motion, observations on, 108— 
Sir Richard Phillips refuted, 110, 233 
Poetry, original, 44, 143,236, 333, 422 
Poetry of Walter Scott, remarks on the, 400 
Poets of Denmark, 487 
Political Events, digest of, 83, 163, 272,364, 
465, 473 
Poor laws, considerations on the, 127, 394 
Practicability of effecting a N.N.E., or N.W. 
passage into the Pacific, 313 
Pratten on the evils of exquisite sensibility, 
421 
Prophecy of the appearance of Luther, 392 
‘Provincial occurrences, 89, 187, 281, 377 
Punishment, a novel, 327 
Pyroligneous acid, 449 
Quaintness of expression, 139 
Red snow, 141 
Remarkable prophecy concerning Luther,392 
Remarks on the poetry of Walter Scott, 401 
—on the solar eclipse of 1816, 495 
Rhinoceros, singular traits in the, 352 
Roman coins discovered, 281 
Roman medals, 351 
Ross’s voyage to the North, observations on 
312 
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Royal Academy at Somerset House, exhibi- 
tion, 251 

Sabina, or scenes at the toilette of a Roman 
lady, 114, 514 

Saving Banks at Hamburgh, 500 

Scio, some account of, 389 

Scott, remarks on the poetry of Walter, 40@ 

Scotticism, a, 139 

Screw, the power of, 458 

Seetzen’s Life and Travels, 31 

Sensibility, evils of exquisite, 421 

Serpents, fascinating power of, 257 

Seventeenth century, the manners of’ the, 
493 

Shakspear a catholic, 68 

Shetland Isles, an account of the, 412 

Silence, on the eloquence of, 429 

Smith on the practicability of cash payments, 
414 

Snow, red, 140 

Society of painters in water colours, 353 

Solar eclipse of 1816, remarks on the, 495 

Sorbic acid, 349 

Spring, a poem, from the German of Kleist, 
422 

Stael on the life and writings of Camoens, 
220 

Stained glass, Baekler’s exhibition of, 456 

Stocks, prices of, 80, 468, 557 

Sugar in potatoes, 162 

Suicide, a singular, 69 

Switzerland, a tragedy, remarks on, 172 

Tabley House, description of, 37 

Tar lamp, 162 

Tenedos, Lord Byron’s residence at, 388 

Theatrical representations of the ancients, 805 

Timber, remarks on the decay of, 328 

Tory and Whig, origin of the terms, 234 

Trade to India, anaccount of the American, 
481 

Transmigration of Insects, 501 

Treadgold on the decay of timber, 328 

Triades, some account of, 18 

Trinidad described by Capt. Blaquiers, 118 

Vampyre, a Tale, 195 

Vampyrism, 195 

Varieties, literary and scientific, 
254, 348, 457 

View of Danish literature, 

Volcano, a newly discovered, 165 

Walpole’s letters to Cole, 54 

Water-colour Exhibition, observations og 
the, 353 

Watkins, Dr. observations on Sir S. Romilly’s 
objections to public schools, 19 

Whale Fishery, 353 

Whig and Tory, origin of the terms, 234 

Who was Junius ? 385 
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